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TO 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

PHILIP, 

EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, £sfr. 

Knight of the most Nobfe Order of the Garter* 

^ MY LORbj * 

^ 1 HAT you may be induced to read this dedication 

/I through, 1 shall begin by assuringjyou, that I do not 

'^ intend to pay you one compliment. To prai^ you is 

y unnecessary on all hands ; to your Lordship, it is 

\ offensive ; andfot the public, they do not want to be 

^ informed of your character: it lives, at present, in the- 

3 mouths of all men, and posterity will find it in the 

history of Europe, 

My design^ my Lotd, is to express my own graii" 
tude, not to delineate your merit, *Twasyour Lord' 
ship first took notice of me, in my original obscurity, 
whence you brought me into life, and have since con- 
tinued to encourage me by your countenance and fa" 
Tfour; and I cannot help .confessing, that I have a 
hind of honest pride in having it known, that your 
Lordship thought me worthy to be taken under your 
protection. 

These, my Lord, are the general obligations that I 
owe you, of which I have wished to raise some monu* 
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merit, that may remain as long as nty name shall be 
remembered ; but I have more particular reasons for 
presenting jou with this tragedy, as it was your Lord" 
ship first pointed out to me the subject, and when it 
was finished ga-ve me the first assurance of its success, 
by your approbation. I could not therefore avoid 
taking ad'vantage of this opportunity, to acknowledge, 
publicly, all these favours ; and to assure you, that I 
am 

Your Lordship's most obliged. 
Most obedient, and 

Very humble servant, 

HENRY JONES. 



\ 







HENRY JONES. 

Genius is perhaps of no country— It is alsd at- 
tached to no condition — Jones was a Bricklayer^ 
and some genius> it may be presumable^ there was 
where we know there was no culture. He was 
born in Ireland^ where genius is by no means 
rare. 

When the great Lord CnESTERi^ifiLD went 
over there, as Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom, 
the talents of Jones were recommended to his 
Lordship's protedion, and the consequence was 
his drawing our author over to this country with 
him, and by his patronage endeavouring to pro- 
mote his interest and advance his reputation. 

Jones, with the kind assistance of his patron, 
had completed his tragedy of the Earl of Essex; 
and upon its performance, he rose considerably in 
public estimation — the play ran twelve nights. 
And now little seemed wanting to complete his 
future success in life— his muse and himself thus 

powerfully supported* 
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But there appears to be no axiom more settled 
in the code of human condudl, than that success 
inflates a mean mind, and lifts it up to arrogance; 
that he whose merit achieves exalted countenance 
and protedion, soon imagines the benefits reci- 
procal, and that ability is an universal magnet, 
which if the hand of one man should be shut, 
will infallibly open the generosity of another* 
Perhaps where there is pecuniary prudence this 
may be so ; but when there is not, we know that 
beggary and wretchedness are the sure attendants 
of the unhappy self-deceiver* 

Jones, who had in early life sacrificed to va- 
nity, grew sturdy and unpropitiating, and thus, 
offering no more the food expeded by the great, 
the food he expe£led from them was with-held of 
course. He died, April 1770, in a garret belong- 
ing to the master of Bedford Coffee-house, upon 
whose charity he had sprae time lingered out a 
miserable existence* 

He left an unfinished play called The Cave of 
Idra- — which Hiffernan afterwards completed, and 
brought out under the title of The Heroine of 
the Cave. 
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The fate of this unhappy inan» so compounded of 
fiefy and ungovernable qualities, has often exercised 
the dramatic pen. The personages and events of the 
reign of our Elizabeth are all so tinged with ro- 
mantic fiction and romantic passion, the ardour of 
enthusiastic gallantry seems to have so oddly mingled 
with the cold trickeries of state policy — the heart and 
the lips were so unaccountably at variance, that we 
are not surprised to find an adoring lover turn out a 
haughty traitor, and a doting queen become a keen 
and an avenging tyrant. 

Such characters, nevertheless, afford the finest sub- 
jefts for the dramatic muse, which delights in the 
surprises of sudden transition, and enjoys the tem- 
pest of wild and ungovernable emotions. 

It is a peculiar circumstance, that these bold and 
original features of character among us, should have 
caught the consideration of no masterly writer. J eph- 
80N and Cumberland, and the superior talents of 
Walpole, have chosen to invent a fable, or build 
upon an incident taken from a foreign land. 
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' The present play has certainly many poetical beau- 
ties, but they are in truth subordinate ingredients in 
tragedy. The forcible colouring of strong passicff^, 
and the exhibition of the flu6luations of the human 
mind; the discriminative peculiarities of charafter ; 
these are the grand objedls of the tragic muse, and 
the story before us is as susceptible of their exertion 
as any we know of. 
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MR. HENRY JONES, 
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As antient heroes arc renown'd in song. 

For rescuing virtue from th' oppressor's wrong, 

So shall thy fame, who snatch'd this well- wrought 

tale 
From dullness' gloomy pow'r, o'er time prevail. 

Long had these scenes, wound up with dext'rous art^ 
In spite of reason, gain'd upon the heart ; 
Thaw'd ev'ry frozen fountain of the eye. 
We wept, 'till even Sorrow's self was dry; 
Yet judgment scorn'd what passion had approv'd. 
And the head wonder*d how the heart was mov'd. 
But, with a fate revers'd, thy work shall boast. 
That soundest judgments shall admire it most. 
Cloath'd in the easy grandeur of thy lines. 
The story brightens, as the didtion shines. 
Rcnew'd with vigour as in age 'tis grown,* 
The wond'ring scene sees beauties not its own. 

Thus, worn with years, in Afric's sultry vales. 
The crested snake shifts oiThis tarnish'd scales 9 
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Assumes fresh beauties, brighter than the old, 
Of changing colours intermixed with gold ; 
Reburnish'd, basks beneath the scorching ray. 
Shines with new glories in the face of day. 
Darts fiercer lightning from his brandished tongue, 
Rolls more sublime, and seems, at least, more young. 

No more shall noise, and wild bombastic rage, 
Usurp th' applauding thunder of the stage ; 
Fustian no more shall pass for true sublime, 
Nor nonsense musically float in rhyme ; 
Nor, in a worse extreme, shall creeping prose. 
For nature and simplicity, impose : 
By thee reformed, each vicious, taste shall fail. 
And critic Justice hold aloft her scale. 

Whence beams this dazzling lustre on thy mind? 
Whence this vast fund of knowledge in mankind, 
Unletter'd genius ? Whence hast thou been taught. 
This dignity of stile, this majesty of thought ; 
This rapid fire, by cool correctness ruPd, 
And every learned elegance, unschool'd ? 
Say, hath great Shakspere's transmigrated shade 
Inform'd thy ma^s, or lent thee friendly aid ? 
To him, bless'd bard, untaught, 'twas also giv'n, 
T* ascend, on native wings, invention's brightest 

Heaven *, 
Assuming Phoebus' port ; and in his train. 
The muses all, like handmaids, not in vain, 

• Alluding to tbe prolosue to Henry V« 
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Crouch for employment. 

The passions too, subservient to his will. 
Attentive wait on his superior skill ; 
At the command of his enchanting art, 
Unlock the bursting flood-gates of the heart, 
And in the rapi^y head- long stream bear down 
The vanquish'd soul, and make it all his own. 

Happy the clime, distinguish 'd be the age. 
When genius shoots spontaneous for the stage ; 
Not too luxuriant, nor too trimly neat. 
But, in loose wildness, negligently great. 
O may the gen'rous plant, so wond'rous rare^ 
Ne'er want the tender hand of fost'ring care j 
But, like Apollo's fav*rite tree, be seen. 
For ever flourishing, for ever green. 

M« NAMARA MORGAN. 
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(JUR desp'raU bard a bold excursion trieSy 
7%o* danger damped his wings^ he dar'd to rise: 
From hope, high rais^df aU glorious oBions spring i 
*7is hence that heroes conquer^ poets sing. 
Even he may feel the sotU-exaUingfire^ 
Fame prompts the humblest bosom to aspire^ 

Without a guide this rash attempt he made^ 
Without a clue from, art, or learning* s aid, 
He tahes a theme where tendWest passions glowp 
A themey your grajtdsires felt with pleasing woe* 
Essex* sad tale he strives to clothe anew. 
And hopes to place it in a stronger view. 

Poets, lihe painters, may, by equal law. 
The laboured piece from different masters draw ; 
Perhaps improve the plan, add f re and grace. 
And strike th* impassioned soul through all the face. 
How far our author has 'secured a claim 
To this exalted palm, this wish* d-f or fame. 
Your generous sentiments will soon declare : 
Humanity is ever prone to spare. 
'Twere baseness then your candour to distrust i 
A British audience, will at least, be just* 
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AJlattering truth he fearful must confess^ 
His sanguine friends made promise of success i 
But that, hefearsy their ardent wishes wrought. 
Since partial favour seldom sees a fault* 
Tien bear, like patient friends^ this first essay. 
His next shall thanhyou in a nobler way. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 



Men. 
The £arl of Essex ----- - Mr. Holman. 

£arl of Southampton - - - - - Mr. Farren* 

Lord Burleigh ....... Mr. Harley. 

Sir Walter Raleigh . - . - Mr. Macready. 
Lieutenant of the Tower ^ - - - Mr. Thompson. 
Officer ---------- Mr. Evatt. 

rrOtttffl* 

Queen Elizabeth - • - . - - Mrs. Pope. 
Countess of Rutland . - • . Mrs. Esten. 
Countess of Nottingham - - - - Mrs. Bernard. 

Lords, Ladies, and Attendants. 
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An Antechamber in the Palace, Enter Eu&lbigh and 

Ralbigh. 

Burleigh* 
The billy at length, has p^ss'd opposing numbers^ ' 
Whilst crowds seditious clamour 'd round the senate^ 
And headlong fadlion urg*d its force within. 

Ral, It has, my lord. — The wish'd-for day is comc» 
When this proud idol of the people's hearts 
Shall now no more be worshipp'd. — Essex falls* 
My lord, the minote's near that shall unravel 
The mystic schemes of this aspiring man. 
Now fortune, with officious hand, invites us 
To her, and opens wide the gates of greatness^ 
The way to power* . My heart exults ; I see, 
I see, my lord, our utmost wish accomplished K 
I see great Cecil shine without a rivaly 
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And England bkss him as her guardian saint. 
Such potent instruments I have prepar*dy 
As shall, with speedy o*erturn this hated man. 
And dash him down, by proof invincible. 

Bur. His day of glory now is set in night. 
And all my anxious hopes, at last, are crown'd. 
Those proofs against him, Raleigh — 

Ral. All arrived. 

Bur. Arrived! how? when? 

RaL This very hour, my lord : 
Nay more, a person comes, of high distin6lion^ 
To prove some secret treaties made by Essex, 
With Scotland's monarch, and the proud Tyrone. 
' Bur. How say'st ? to prove *em ? 

Rai. Ay, my lord, and back'd 
With circumstances of a stronger nature. 
It now appears, his secretary Cuff, 
With Blunt and Lee, were deep concern'd in this 
Destru6live scheme, contriv'd to raise this lord, 
And ruin Cecil. O, it is a subtile, 
A deep-laid mischief, by the earl contriv'd, 
In hour malignant, to o'erturn the ^ate. 
And (horror to conceive!) dethrone the queen. 

Bur. These gladsome tidings fly beyond my hopes I 
The queen Will listen now, will now believe, 
And trust the counsel of her faithful Burleigh. 
*< Let this most lucky circumstance be kept 
** A secret still from public observation.—" 
Dispose *em well, till kind occasion calls 
Their office forth, lest prying craft mean whilo - 
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May tamper with their thoughts, and change their 

minds : 
let them, like batteries eoncealM, appear 
At once, both to surprise and to destroy. 

/2a/. This sudden shock, my lord, this weighty* 
stroke, 
Must press htm headlong down to deep destruction t 
Indigndnt fate marks out this dreaded mauj 
And fortune now has left him. 

Bur, Thank the changeling ; 
His servile faction soon will stand aghast. 
And sink, at distance, from his threat'ning fall. 

Ral, His headstrong friend, the bold Southampton 
too, 
Now finds his rash ^endeavours all defeated ; 
And storms at thee and the impeaching commons. 

Bur. Let him rave on, and rage.' — The lion in 
The toils entangled, wastes his strength, and roars 
In vain ; his efforts but amuse me now.— 

" Rai. What triumphs in my sottl shall reign, to see 
** This sanguine and o*erbearing man brought down 
** Beneath my envy j nay, below my scorn. 
" How young ambition swells my rising hopes ! 
** 'Tis Heaven, O Cecil, calls thro* England*s voice^ 
** And justice, bending from above, invites us." 

Enter Gerdleman. 

Gent. My lord, the lady Nottingham desires^ 
With much impatience, to attend yonr lordship. 
Bur. What may the purport of her business be ? 

Biij 
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IJer tender wishes are to Essex tyM 

In love's soft fetters, and endearing bands : 

** For him, each melting thought awakes desire, 

*' And all her soul is lavished on that lord,-^ 

** This unexpected visit much surprises me I 

*« What can it mean ? She would not come to pry 

**.And pick out tales for Essex' ear! — Why let her; 

*' I'm arm'd secure against her arts and cunning. 

*^ Besides, her errand comes too late ; for now 

** Her minion's doom'd to fall," — Condufl her in. 

, [Exit Gent, 

And you, my Raleigh, watch Southampton's steps 5 
With care observe each movement of his friends; 
That no advantage on that side be lost. [Exit Ral. 
" Southampton's Essex' second self; he shares 
** His headlong councils, and adopts his schemes ; 
" His daring heart, and bold, ungovern'd tongue, ^ 
** Are both enlisted in the rash designs 
" Of this proud lord, nor knows a will but his ; 
« A limb so fixM must with the body fall." 

Enter Lady Nottingham. 

Not. Thrice hail to rescu'd England's guiding ge- 
nius 1 
His country's guardian, and his queen's defence. 
Great Burleigh, thou whose patriot bosom beats 
With Albion's glory and Eliza's fame ; 
Who shield*st her person, and support'st her throne i 
For thee, what fervent thanks, what offer'd vows. 
Do prostrate millions pay 1 
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£«r. Bright excellence. 
This fur applause too highly over-rates. 
Too much extols, the low deserts of Cecil. 

Noi, What praises are too high for patriot- worth ; 
Or what applause exceeds the price of virtue ? 
My lord, convi6lion has at last subdu'd me, 
And I am honour's proselyte :•— loo long 
My erring heart pursued the ways of faction ; 
I own myself t* have been your bitt'rest foe, 
And join'd with Essex in each foul attempt 
To blast your honour, and traduce your fame. 

Bur. Tho' ne'er my wishing heart could call you 
friend. 
Yet honour and esteem I always bore you ; 
And never meant, but with respe6l to serve you. 
" It grieves me, madam, to have thus offended, 
** Where most my wishes laboured to oblige. 

*^ Not, I know your honour and your virtues well| 
** Your public plans, designed for England's good, 
*< And all your private merit's weight. But, Oh, 
** How blind is reason in the maze of passion I 
« I sought your ruin, labour'd for your fall. 
^' But, if repentance may atone for guilt, 
** Or self-reproach for sharpest penance pass, 
<' No mortal breast e'er felt more woe than mine, 
<' And Burleigh now may rank me for hifi friend. 

*^ Bur* That such a worth of soul should be abus'dl 
<^ Could I accuse my heart but of a thought 
** To do you wrong ; if any purpose ever 
** Against your welfare in my soul arise, 
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** That looked with malice on your shining merk» 
<« Your matchless beauty, or your brighter virtues^ 
** Then let me live despis'd, a proverb made 
<< To ev'ry passing slave ; nay more, the scorn 
** And trampled footstool of the man I hate.** 

Not, It is enough^ my lord, I know it well^ 
And feel rekindling virtue warm my breast } 
Honour and gratitude their force resume 
Within my hearty and every wish is yours. 
O Cecily Cecily what a foe hast thou, 
A deadly foe, whilst hated Essex lives 1 

Bur, I know it well, but can assign no cause. 

Not, Ambition* s restless hand has wound his 
thoughts 
Too. high for England's welfare ; nay, the queen 
Scarce sits in safety on her throne> while he, 
Th' audacious Essex, freely treads at large. 
And bre&thes the common air. Ambition is 
The only god he serves^ to whom he*d sacrifice 
His honour, country, friends, and every tie 
Of truth, and bond of nature ; nay, his love. 

Bur, " I find this business woikas I would have if. 

" [Aside.** 
The man that in his public duty &ils, 

On private virtue will disdainful tread, 
As steps to .raise him to some higher purpose : 
In vain each softer wish would plead with hira^ 
No tender movement in his soul prevails, 
And mighty love, who rules all nature else. 
Must follow herein proud ambition's train. 
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Not. Pronounce it nof, my soul abhors the sound. 

Like death. Oh, Cecil, will you kindly lend 

Some phy to a wretch like roe } 

Bur, Command, 
Madam ; my power and will are yours. ** I feel 
" Your wrongs, I feel the base returns you've met 
" Prom this ungrateful and disloyal man, 
** Tho' oft your goodness screened him from reproof. 
** Believe me worthy to partake your grievance, 
" Accept my service, and employ my power.** 

Not. Will Cecil's friendly ear vouchsafe to bend 
Its great attention to a woman's wrongs, 
Whose pride and shame, resentment and despair. 
Rise up in raging anarchy at once^ 
To tear with ceaseless pangs my tortur*d soul ? 
Words are unequal to the woes I feel. 
And language lessens what my heart endures. 
Passion repulsed with scorn, and proud disdain, 
Kecoils indignant on my shrinking soul. 
Beats back my vital springs, and crushes life. 

Bur. Madam, your wrongs, I must confess, are 
great; 
Yet still, I fear, you know not half his falsehood. 
«* Who, that had eyes to look on beauty ; who, 
« That had a heart to feel that beauty's power ;'» 
Who, but the false, perfidious Essex, could 
Prefer to Nottingham a Rutlartd*s charms } 
Start not — By Heav*n, I tell you nought but truth. 
What I can prove, past doubt; that he received 
The lady Rutlamd's hiird, in sacred wedlock^ 
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'^he very night before his setting out 
For Ireland. 

Not. Oh, may quick destru6lion seize *cm I 
May furies blast, and hell destroy their peace I 
May all their nights— — 

Bur. I pray, have patience, madam^ 
Restrain awhile your rage ; curses are vain. 
But there's a surer method to destroy him ; 
And if you*ll join with me, 'tis done : he falls* 

Not, Ha 1 say'st thou» Burleigh I Speak, my ge*^ 
nius, speak ; 
Be quick as vengeance' self to tell me how. 

B^r» You must have heard the commons have im« 
peach*d him, 
And we have proofs sufficient for his ruin. 
But the queen — you know how fair he stands 
In her esteem ; and Rutland too, his wife^ 
Hath full possession of the royal ear. 
What then avail impeachments, or the law's 
Severest condemnation, while the queen 
May snatch him from the uplifted hand of justice f 
Here then, my Nottingham, begins thy task : 
Try ev'ry art t' incense the queen against hira^ 
Then step between her and the lady Rutland, 
•* Let.not her fondnesa find the least access, 
** To the queen's heart to counterwork our purpose,** 
Observe Southampton too, with jealous eye y 
Prevent, as much as possible, his suit : 
For well I know he will not fail to try 
His eloquence on the behalf of Essex. 
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Not. It shaH be done ; his doom is fix'd ; he dies. 
Oh, 'twas a precious thought \ I never knew 
Such heart- felt satisfaftion I Essex dies. 
And Rutland, in her turn, shall learn to weep. 
The time is precious ; I'll about it strait. 
Come, vengeance, come, assist me now to breathe 
Thy venom'd spirit in the royal ear. [£a:jV Not. 

Bur, There spoke the very genius of the sex. 
A disappointed woman sets no bounds 
To her revenge. Her temperas form'd to serve me. 

i.nttr Raleigh. 

Ral. The lord Southampton, with ungovern'd rage> 
Resents aloud his disappointed measures. 
t met him in the outward court ; he seeks 
In haste your lordship, and, forgetting forms. 
Pursues me hither, and demands to see you. 
Bur. Raleigh, 'tis well — ^Withdraw — Attend the 
queen. 
Leave me to deal with this o'erbearing man. 

{Exit Raleigh. 

Etatr South AM PTOK. 

South. Where is the man, whom virtue calls her 
friend? 
I give you joy, my lord!— -Your quenchless fury 
At length prevails, — and now your malice triumphs. 
You've hunted honour to the toil of faftion, 
And view his struggles with fhalicious joy. 

Bur. What means my lord \ 
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S(nUA. Ohy fraud ! shall valiant Essex 
Be made a sacrifice to your ambition I 
Ohy it smells foul indeed, of rankest malice. 
And the vile stateman*s craft. You dare not sure 
Thus bid defiance to each shew of worth, 
Each claim of honour : dare not injure thus 
Your suffering country in her bravest son 1 

Bur, But why should stern reproach her angry 
brow 
Let fall on me } Am I alone the cause 
That gives this working humour strength ? Do I 
Instruct the public voice to warp his actions? 
Justice, untaught, shall poise th' impartial scales. 
And every curious eye may mark the beam. 

Soutk, The specious shield^ which private malice 
bears. 
Is ever blazon'd with some public goodi 
Behind that artful fence, sculk low, conceal*d 
The bloody purpose, and the poison'd shaft ; 
Ambition there, and envy nestle close ; 
From whence they take their fatal aim unseen ; 
And honest merit is the destinM mark. 

Bur. " Your warm dJstemper'd zeal puts rashly by 
" The cool direfting hand of wholesome reason., 
*^ No imputation foul shall rest on me ; 
** My honest purposes defy aloud 
<« The slander-spreading tongue of busy fa6lion, 
** To cast its venom on my fair report, 
« Or tell posterity, thus Cecil did." 
My country's welfare, and my queen's command, 

•1 
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Have ever been my guiding stars through life, 

My sure direction still. — To these I now 

Appeal ; — from these, no doubt, this lord's miscon* 

dua 
Hath widely strayM ; and reason, not reviling^ 
Must now befriend his cause. 

South, How ill had Providence 
Dispos'd the suffering world's opprest affairs. 
Had sacred right's eternal rule been left 
To crafty politicians' partial sway ! 
Then power and pride would stretch th' enormous 

grasp, 
And call their arbitrary portion, justice : 
Ambition's arm, by av'rice urg'd, would pluck 
The core of honesty from virtue's heart. 
And plant deceit and rancour in its stead : 
Falsehood would trample then on truth and honour. 
And envy poison sweet benevolence. 
Oh, 'tis a goodly group of attributes, 
And well befits some statesman's righteous rule ! 
Out, out upon such base and bloody doings I 
The term of being is not worth the sin ; 
No human bosom can indure its dart. 
Then put this cruel purpose from thee far. 
Nor let the blood of Essex whelm thy soul. 
But. Tis well, my lord! your words no comment 

need; 

« No doubt, they've well explain'd your honest mean- 
JngJ 

C 
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*< 'Tis clear artd full.-^To parts, like yours, discre- 
tion 
*' Would be a clog, and caution but incumbrance.** 
Yet mark me well, my lord, the clinging ivy 
With th' oak may rise, but with it too must fall. 

South. Thy empty threats, ambitious man, hurt not 
The breast of truth. Fair innocence, and faith, 
Those strangers to thy pra6lisM heart, shall shield 
My honour, and preserve my friend.— In vain. 
Thy malice, with unequal arm, shall strive 
To tear the applauded wreath from Essex' brow ; 
His honest laurel, held aloft by fame, 
** Above thy blasting reach, shall safely flourish," 
Shall bloom immortal to the latest times ; 
Whilst thou, amidst thy tangling snares involv'd, 
Shalt sink confounded, and unpitied fall. 

Bur, Rail on, proud lord, and give thy chol^r vent: 
It wastes itself in vain ; the queen shall judge 
Between us in this warm debate. To her 
I now repair ; and in her royal presefice 
You may approve yoiH* innocence and faith. 
Perhaps you'll meet me there. — Till then, farewell. 

lExtt. 

South. Confusion wait thy steps, thou cruel monster! 
My noble and illustrious friend betray'd, 
By crafty fa6lion and tyrannic power, 
His sinking trophies, and his falling fame, 
Oppress my very soul. I'll to the queen. 
Lay all their envy open to her view, 
Confront their malice, and preserve my friend. [£xt/. 
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Tke Queen dzscevered, sitting on her throne, Ralbigh^ 

Lords and Attendants, 

Qur, Without consulting me ! presumptuous man I 
Who governs here ?— What ! am not I your queen \ 
You dar*d not> were he present, take this step. 

Ral, Dread sovereign, your ever faithful commons 
Have, in th^ir gratitude and love for you^ 
t*referr'd this salutary bill against him. 

Enter Bu&LBlGHi 

Qu, You, my Lord Burleigh, must have known of 
this. 
The commons here impeach the Earl of Essex 
Of practising against the state and me. 
Methinks I might be trusted with the secret* 
Speak, for I know it well, 'twas thy contrivance. 
Ha~! was it not } You dare not say it was not. 

Bur, I own my judgment did concur with theirs. 
His crimes, I fear, will iustify the charge. 
And vindicate their loyalty and mine. 

Qu, Ha I tell not me your smooth deceitful story t 
1 know your proje^, and your close caj>al8. 
You'd turn my favour into party feuds. 
And use my sceptre as therpd of fa^ion : 
But Henry's daiughter daiips a nobler soul. 
I'll nurse no party, but will reign o'er ajl, 
And my so)e rule shall be to bless my people : 
Who serves them best has still my highest ffi]rour» 
Ihis Essex ever did. 

Cij 
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£affr Southampton. 

Behold, Southampton, 
What a base portrait's here ! The faithful Essex 
Here drawn at large associating with rebels, 
To spoil his country and dethrone his queen. 

South. It is not like. — By Heav'n the hand of envy 
Drew these false lines, distorted far from truth 
And honour, and unlike my noble friend 
As light to shade, or hell to highest heav'n, 
Then suffer not, thou best of queens, this lord. 
This valiant lord, to fall a sacrifice 
To treachery and base designs ; who now 
Engages death in all his horrid shapes. 
Amidst a hardy race, inur'd to danger ; 
But let him face to face, this charge encounter, 
And every falshood, like his foes, shall fly. 

Qu, To me you seem to recommend strift justice, 
In all her pomp of power. But are you siffe ' 
No subtle vice conceal'd assumes her garb ?- 
Take heed, that malice does not wear the mask, 
Nor envy deck her in the borrow 'd guise. 
** Rancour has often darkened reason's eye, 
<* And judgment winks, when passionholds the scale." 
Impeach the very man to whom I owe 
My brightest rays of glory ! Look to it, lords. 
Take care, be cautious on what ground you tread ; 
Let honest means alone secure your footing. 
Raleigh sind you withdraw, and wait our leisure. 

[Exeunt Raleigh and South.. 
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Lord Burleigh, stay; we must with you have farther 

Conf 'rence. — I see this base contrivance plain* 

Your jealousy and pride, your, envy of 

His shining merit, brought this bill to light. 

But mark me, as ydu prise our high regard 

And favour, I command you to suppress it : 

Let not our name and power be embarrass'd 

In your perplexing schemes. 'Twas you began^ 

And therefore you must end it. 

Bur. I obey. 
Yet humbly would intreat you to consider 
How new, unpopular, this step must be, 
To stand between your parliament's enquiry 
And this offending lord.— We have such proofs— v 

Qu, Reserve your proofs to a more proper season^ 
And let them then appear. But once again 
We charge you, on your duty and allegiance. 
To stop this vile proceeding } and to wait 
Till Essex can defend himself in person. 
If then your accusations are of force. 
The lawsy and my consent, no doubt, are open. 
He has my strict command, with menace mix*d| 
To end effedlually this hated war. 
Ere he presume to quit the Irish coast. 

Bur. Madam, ray duty now compels me to— 

Qu, No more 1 see that my orders be obey'd« 

lExit Bur. 
Essex a traitor I — it can never be — 
His grateful and his honest soul disdains it.— 
I know him hot^ ambitious, rash, impatient; 

Ciij 
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But then he*s firmly anchor'd in his duty : 

Tho' stormy passions toss him to and fro. 

Can he prove false ? so hVgh advanc'd, so honour'd. 

So near my favour — and — I fear so near 

My heart ! — Impossible. — This Burleigh hates him. 

And, his rival, therefore would destrby him ; 

But he shall find his narrow schemes defeated. 

In vain their fraudful efforts shall combine 

To shake my settled soul, my firm design ; 

Resoiv'd to lift bright virtue's palm on high, 

Support her grandeur, and her foes defy. [Exit, 



ACT //. SCENE I. 

Enter BVrleigh and Raleigh. 

BurieigA, 

£ssEX arriv'dt Confusion to my hopes I 
His presence will destroy me with the queen. 
I much suspeft he had some private notice. 
Perhaps, a pun6tual order, to return. 
He lurks too near her heart.— What's to be done ? 
** Prepare the witnesses with speed ; apprize 
** The lady Nottingham. — Southampton's pride, 
** And Rutland's too, will lift the crest again. 
** But fly, my Raleigh, send me Nottingham, 

« [Exit Raleigh. 
*' We must alarm the queen with new commotions 
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" In many parts of h^ dominions rais'd : 
I " All this, and more, must now be passM for truth. 

** This sudden blow has struck me to tJie soul ; 
I " • Tis gone too far, he dies — proud Essex now, 
" Or Cecil falls.*' Now is th' important crisis — 
Keep up thy usual strength ; my better geniiis. 
Direct my steps to crush my mortal foe. 

Enter QjgEEN and Raleigh. 

Qu, It cannot be I Returned without ray leave! 
Against my strift command ! — Impossible I 

Ral. Madam, the earl is now at court, and begs 
An audience of your majesty. 

Qu, Amazing! 
What ! break his trust ! desert his high command. 
Forsake his post, and disobey his queen ! 
'Tis false — invented all. — You wish it so. 

Bur. Madam, I wish some other rumours false : 
Reports, I fear, of great concern to you. 

ga. What rumours? what reports ? your frown 
would much 
Denote : your preface seems important. — Speak. 

Bur. Some new commotions are of late sprung up 
In Ireland, where the west is all in arms, 
And moves with hasty march to join Tyrone, 
And all his northern clans. A dreadful power I 
Nay more, we have advices from the borders 
Of sudding risings, near the banks of Tweed I 
'Tis thought, to favour an attempt from Scotland. 
Mean while, Tyrone embarks six thousand men 
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My shame was wafted in each passing gale. 
Each swelling tide came loaded with my wrongs ; 
And echo sounded foith, from fadion's voice, 
The traitor Essex.. — Was't not hard, my queen. 
That while I stood in danger's dreadful front, 
Ehcountering death in every shape of terror. 

And bleeding for my country ? Was't not hardj 

My mortal enemies at home, like cowards. 
Should in my absence basely blast my fame I 

Qu. It is the godlike attribute of kings 
To raise the virtuous and prote6t the brave. 
I was the guardian of your reputation, 
What malice, or what fa6tion then could reach you ^ 
My honour was expos'd, eagag'd for yours : 
But you found reason to dislike my care, 
And to yourself assum'd the wrested office. 

Essex, If aught disloyal in this bosom dwells. 
If aught of treason lodges in this heart, 
Mfiy I to guilt and lasting shame be weddedj 
The sport of faction, and the mark of scorn. 
The world's derision, and my queen's abhorrence^ 
Stand forth the villain. Whose invenom'd tongue 
Would taint my honour and traduce my name, 
Or stamp my conduct with a rebersbraDd 1 
Lives there a monster in the haunts of men. 
Dares tear my trophies from their pillar'd base, 
Eclipse my glory, and disgrace my deeds ?j . 

g. This ardent language, and this glow of soul^ . 
Were nobly graceful in a better cause ; 
Where virtue warrants, and wltere truth inspires \ . 
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But injured truth, with brow invincible. 
Frowns stern reproof upon the false assertion, 
And contradifls it with the force of fadis. 
From me you have appeaPd, ungrateful man ; 
'< The laws, not I, must listen to your plea. 
Go, stand the test severe, abide the trial. 
And mourn, too late, the bounty you abusM. 

[Exeunt Queen, Southampton, &c» 
Essex, Is this the just requital, then, of all 
My patriot-toils and oft-encounter'd perils. 
Amidst th' inclemencies of camps and climes ? 
Then be it so,— Unmov*d and dauntless, let me 
This shock of adverse fortune firmly stand. 
But yet, methinks, 'tis somewhat sudden too I 
My greatness, now deprived of each support, 
Which bore so long its envy*d weight aloft. 
Must quick to r\iin fall, and crush my hopes. 

Enter Southampton. 

South, Alas, my lord! the queen's displeasure kin- 
dles 
With warmth increasing j whilst Lord Burleigh la- 
bours 
T' inflame her wrath, and make it still burn fiercer. 
Essex, I scorn the blaze of courts, the pomp of 
kings ; 
I give them to the winds, and lighter vanity 5 
Too long they've robb'd me of substantial bliss, 
Of solid happiness, and true enjoyments. 
But lead me to my mourning love ; alas 1 
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She sinks beneath oppressing ills ; she fades. 
She dies for my afflicting pangs, and seeks 

Me, sorro\Ving, in the walks of woe. Distra6lion I 

Oh, lead me to her, to my souPs desire. 

South, Let caution guide you in this dangerous step. 
Consider well, my lord, the consequence — 
For should the queen (forbid it Heaven !) discover 
Your private loves, your plighted hands, no power 
On earth could step between you and distruftion* 
** Lock up this secret from the prying world.** 

Enter Burleigh. 

Bur. My lord of Essex, 'tis the queen's command. 
That you forthwith resign your staff of office; 
And further, she confines you to your palace. 

Essex, Welcome, my fate. Let fortune do her ut- 
most ; 
I know the worst, and will confront her malice. 
And bravely bear the unexpected blow. 

Bur, The queen, my lord, demands your quick 
compliance. 

Essex, Go, then, thou gladsome messenger of ill. 
And, joyful, feast thy fierce rapacious soul 
With Essex* sudden and accomplished fall. 
The trampled corse of all his envy'd greatness, 
Lies prostrate now beneath thy savage feet ; 
But still th* exalted spirit mounts above thee. 
Go, tell the queen thy own detested story : 
Full in her sight disclose the snaky labyrinths 
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And lurking snares you plant in virtue's path) 
To catch integrity's unguarded step. 

Bur* How ill repaid are public toils and cares, 
" Where aftive honesty, with station join'd, 
<< Incurs but calumny, and foul reproach 1'' 
Your country has impeach'd, your queen accus'd you j 
To these address your best defence, and clear 
Your questioned conduct from disloyal guilt. 
What answer to the queen shall I return ? 

Essex, My staff of office I from her received. 
And will to her, and her alone, resign it. 

Bur. This bold refusal will incense the queen* 
This arrogance will make your guilt the stronger. 

[Exiu 

South, Sustain, my noble friend, thy wonted great- 
ness ; 
Celled thy fortitude, and summon all 
Thy soul, to bear with strength this crushing weight. 
Which falls severe upon thee ; whilst my friendship 
Shall lend a helping hand, and share the burthea^ 
1*11 hence with speed, and to the queen repair. 
And all the power of warmest words employ. 
To gain you yet one audience more, and bring 
Her majesty to milder thoughts. Farewell. t^^'V. 

Essex. As newly wak'd from all my dreams of glory, 
Those gilded visions of deceitful joys, 
I stand confounded at the unlook'd-for change, 
And scarcelv feel this thunder-bolt of fate. 
The painted clouds, which bore my hopes aloft, ^ 
Alas, are now vanished to yielding air, 

D 
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And I am fall'n indeed I— — - 
How^ weak is reason, when afieflion pleads t 
How hard to turn the fond, deluded heart 
From flattYing toys, which sooth'd its vanity I 
The laurell*d trophy, and the loud applause, 
The victor's triumph, and the people's gaze j 
The high 'hung banner, and recording gold, 
Subdue me still, still cling around my heart. 
And pull my reason down. 

Lnier Rutland. 

Rut, Oh, let me fly 
To clasp, embrace, the lord of my desires, 
My soul*s delight, my utmost joy, my husband ! 
I feel once more his panting bosom beat ; 
Once more I hold him in my eager arms. 
Behold his face, and lose my soul in rapture. 
' Esstx* Transporting bliss! my richest, dearest trea* 

sure 1 
My mourning turtle, my long absent peace, 
Oh, come yet nearcx*, nearer to my heart I 
My raptur'd soul springs forward to receive thee : 
Thou Heav'n on earth, thou balm of all my woe ! 

Rut. O, shall I credit then each ravish'd sense i 
Has pitying Heav'n consented to my prayer \ 
It has, it has ; my Essex is returned ! 
But language poorly speaks the joys I feel ; 
Let passion paint, and looks express my soul, 

£we«. With thee, my sweetest comfort, I'll retire 
From splendid palaces, and glitt*ring throngs. 
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To live embotom'd in the shadeft of joy. 
Where sweet content extends her friendly arms, 
And gives encreasing love a lasting welconie. 
With 'thee, I'll timely fly from proud oppression, 
Forget our sorrows, and be bless'd for ever. 

Rut, O, let us hence, beyond the reach of power ; 
Where fortune's hand shall never part us more. 
In this calm state of innocence and joy, 
Dl press thee to my throbbing bosom close. 
Ambition's voice shall call in vain ; the world, 
The thankless world, shall never claim thee more. 
And all thy business shall be love and me. 

Essex, The queen, incensed at my return, aban- 
dons me 
To Cecil's malice, and the rage of faction. 
I'm now no more the fav'rite child of fortune : 
My enemies have caught me in the toil. 
And life has nothing worth my wish, but thee. 

RuU Delusive dream of fancied happiness I 
And has my fatal fondness then destroy'd thee ? 
Oh, have I lur'd thee to the deadly snare 
Thy cruel foes have laid ? " Oh, have I put 
" Thy life in peril ? My officious tears 
" Would needs inform thee of their wicked schemes." 
I dreaded Cecil's malice, and my heart, 
Longing to see thee, with impatience listen'd 
To its own alarms ; and prudence sunk beneath 
The force of love. 

Essex, Forbear, my only comfort ; 
Oh, tell me not of danger, death, and Burleigh ; 

Dij 
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Let every star shed down its mortal bane 
On my unshelter*d head : whilst thus I fold 
Thee in my raptiir'd arms ; I'll brave them all, 
Defy my fate, and meet its utmost rigour. 

Rut, Alas, my lord! consider where we are. 
Oh t 'tis the queen's apartment ; death is here. 
** I came to thee through peril's ambush'd path, 
•* And every danger risqu'd for thy embrace." 
Each precious moment is by fate beset. 
And time stands trembling whilst we thus confer. 

Essex. Then, let us hence from this detested place; 
My rescu'd soul disdains the house of greatness. 
Where humble honesty can find no shelter. 
From hence we'll fly, where love and virtue call ; 
Where happiness invites-^— that wish of all : 
With sweet content enjoy each blissful hour. 
Beyond the smiles of fraud, or frowns of power. 

[ExeunU 



ACT III. SCENE L 

Enter Bu&leigh arid Nottingham. 

Nottingham. 
My lord, I've sought you out with much impatience. 
You've had an audience of the queen : what foU 
low'd? 
Bur, Soon as I told her Essex had refus'd 
To yield his dignities, and staff of office. 
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" Against her high command, pronouncM by me," 
She seem'd depriv*d of reason for a moment ; 
Her working mind betray'd contending passions. 
Which, in her alter'd face, appeared by turns- 
She paiis*d, like thunder in some kindling cloud. 
The instant burst with dreadful fury forth : 
*« And has th* ungrateful wretch defy'd my man- 
date? 
" The proud, audacious traitor scorn'd my power r 
" He dares not, sure ? — He dies — the villain dies, 
" Then, sudden, soften'd into milder sounds, 
'< And caird him rash, unhappy, gallant £ssex t 
" On me her fury fell ; my crafty plans 
" Against his reputation, fame, and life, 
" Had driven him to extremes — my malice did it— 
" My envy was his bane ; with all that passion 
" Or fury could suggest.— I begg'd to know 
** Her royal will concerning Essex ; urg'd 
" Again his insolence.— Amaz'd, awhile 
" She stood, and wist not what to do. — At length, 
•' Colle6ling all her mind, these words she utter*d :"— 
Let him to the Tow'r. — I instantly withdrew. 
But soon was countermanded, and desir'd 
To bring the Earl of Essex to her presence, 
I like it not, and much I fear, she'll stand 
Between this high offender and the laws. 

Not, Is Essex then secur'd ? 

Bur, Madam, he is ; 
And now conies guarded to the cotirt. 

Diij 
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Emter Gentleman, 

Gent. Madam, the queen 
Is in her closet, and desires to see you. [£xt/. 

Not. I attend her. 

Bur. She wants, no doubt, to be advised by you. 
Improve this fair occasion, urge it home; 
*« She must be quick'ned by repeated strokes 
** Of fresh indignities, by Essex offer'd 
** T' her royal person, and prerogative. 
'* Be circumspect and cautious! mark her well." 

Not. I know her foible. Essex long has had 
An interest in her heart, which nothing can 
O'erturn, except his own ungovern'd spirit. 
It is, indeed, the instrument by which 
We work, and cannot fail, if rightly us'd. 

Bur. Madam, the queen experts you instantly. 
I must withdraw, and wait the earl's arrival. lExeuntm 

QyEEN discovered. 

Qu. IIU fated, wretched man 1 perverse and ob- 
stinate t 
He counterworks my grace, and courts destruClion* 
He gives his deadly foes the dagger to 
Destroy him, and defeats my friendly purpose. 
Which would, by seeming to abandon, save him. 
Nor will he keep the mask of prudence on 
A moment's space.— What ! must I bear this scorn ? 
No : let me all the monarch re-assume ; 
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Exert my power, and be myself again.— 

Oh, ill-performing, disobedient heart !— 

Why shrink'st thou, fearful, from thy own resolve ? 

Enter Nottingham. 

Thou com'st in time ; I*m much disturbed, abusM, 
My Nottingham, and would complain to thee 
Of insolence, negledl, and high contempt* 
Essex presumed to diftate laws within 
My palace gates. How say'st thou, Nottingham ? 

Not, Surely, my gracious queen, it cannot be 1 
His heat and passion never cou*d impel him 
To take so bold a step, to such rash guilt : 
Methinks his very honour should prevent it. 

Qu. Thy open, honest mind untutor'd seems 
In life's ungrateful and degenerate school ; 
Where stubborn vice in every form appears. 
Mocking corre6lion's ineffectual rod. 
It is, indeed, an evil hard to bear ; 
This haughty man has wanton'd with my grace, 
Abused my bounty, and despis'd my favours. 
" That giving goodness should profusely flow 
" T* enrich the surly glebe, where only thorns 
" And noxious weeds will spring 1*' 
Resentment, then, shall in her turn prevail ; 
To angry laws IMl give this viftim up. 

Not, His conduct has, 1 fear, been too unguarded : 
His hasty temper knows not where to stop. 
Ambition is the spur of -all his actions. 



] 
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Which often drives him o'er his duty's limits ; 
(At least his enemies would have it so.) 
But malice, madam, seldom judges right. 

Qu. Oh, Nottingham I his pride is past enduring ; 
This insolent, audacious man forgets 
His honour and allegiance j — and refus'd 
To render up his staff of office, here. 
Beneath my very eye. 

Not, Presumptuous man ! 
Your faithful subjecls will resent this pride. 
This insolence, this treason to their queen ; 
They must, my gracious iovereign.— 'Tis not safe 
To shield him longer from their just resentment. 
Then give him up to justice and the laws. 

jga. You seem well pleas'd to urge severity .^ 

Offended majesty but seldom wants 
Such sharp advisers — Yet no attribute 
So well befits the exalted seat supreme, 
And power's disposing hand, as clemency. 
Each crime must from its quality be judg'd ; 
And pity there should interpose, where malice 
Is not the aggressor. Hence I Til hear no more. 

Not, Madam, my sentiments were well intended ; 
Justice, not malice, mov*d my honest zeal. 
My words were echoes of the public voice, 
Which daily rises, with repeated cries 
Of high complaint, against this haughty lord. 
I pity, from my heart, his rash attempts, 
And much esteem the man. 
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Qjn. Go, Nottingham^ 
My mind's disturb'd> and send me Rutland hither. 

\^Exit Not. 
0, vain distinction of exalted state I 
No rank ascends above the reach of care. 
Nor dignity can shield a queen from woe. 
Despotic nature's stronger sceptre rules, 
And pain and passion in her right prevails. 
Oh, the unpity'd lot, severe condition. 
Of solitary, sad, dejefted grandeur ! 
Alone condemned to bear ih' unsocial throb 
Of heart- felt anguish, and corroding grief; 
Deprived of what, within his homely shed. 
The poorest peasant in affliction finds. 
The kind, condoling comfort of a dear 
Partaking friend. 

Enter Countess ^ Ru T L A N D. 

Rutland, I want thy timely 
Counsel. I'm importun'd, and urg'd to punish- 
But justice, sometimes, has a cruel sound, 
" Where mercy may with prudence meet, and both 
" Agree to soften rigour." — Essex has. 
No doubt, provok'd my anger, and the laws 5 
His haughty conduct calls for sharp reproof, 
And just correction. Yet I think him guiltless 
Of studied treasons, or designed rebellion. 
Then, tell me, Rutland, what the world reports, 
What censure says of his unruly deeds. 
Rut, The world, with envy's eye, beholds his merit: 
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Madam, 'tis malice all, and false report. * 
I know his noble heart, 'tis filPd with honour : 
No traitVous taint has touchM his generous soul ; 
His grateful mind still glows with pure afie6tion ; 
And all his thoughts are loyalty and you. 

Qu. I grant you, Rutland, all you say, and think 
The earl possess'd of many splendid virtues. 
What pity 'tis, he should afford his foes 
Sucli frequent, sad occasions to undo him I 

Rut. What human heart can, unaffli^led, bear 
Such manly merit in distress: " such worth 
** Betray'd ; such valour in the toil,*' beset 
By cruel foes, and fa6tion's savage cry ? 
My good, my gracious mistress, stretch, betimes* 
Your saving arm, and snatch him from destruction^ 
From deadly malice, treachery, and Cecil. 
O, let him live, to clear his conduft up I 
My gracious queen, he'll nobly earn your bounty* 
And with his dearest blood deserve your mercy. 

Qu, Her words betray a warm, unusual fervour; 
Mere friendship never could inspire this transport. 

\^Aside. 
I never doubted but the earl was brave ; 
His life and valiant actions all declare it: 
I think him honest too, but rash and headstrong. 
I gladly would preserve him from his foes, 
And therefore am resolv'd once more to see him. 

Rut, Oh, *tis a godlike thought, and Heav*n itself 
Inspires it. Sure some angel moves your heart. 
Your royal heart, to pity and forgiveness. 
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This gracious deed shall shine in future story, 
And deck your annals with the brightest virtue ; 
Posterity shall praise the princely a6l. 
And ages yet to come record your goodness. 

Qu. I'll hear no more — Must 1 then learn from you 
To know my province, and be taught to move, 
As each designing mind diredls ? — Leave me. 

RiU, Her frowns are dreadful, and her eye looks 
terror. 
1 tremble for my Essex. Save him, Heav'n ! [Exit* 

Qu. Her warmth has touched me home. My jealous 
heart, 
My fearful and suspicious soul's alarm'd. 

Enter Burleigh, Raleigh, and others. 

Bur, The Earl of Essex waits your royal will, 
Qu. Let him approach — And now, once more sup* 
port 
Thy dignity, my soul ; nor yield thy greatness 
To strong usurping passion — But he comes. 

£R/^r Essex, Southampton, Guards* 
Essex, Permitted thus to bend, with prostrate hearty 

\^Kneels* 
Before your sacred majesty ; I come, 
With every grateful sense of royal favour 
Deeply engrav'd within my conscious soul. 
Qu. I sent my orders for your staff of office. 
Essex, Madam, my envy*d dignities and honours^ 
I first from your uwn royal hand fecciv'd 5 
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And therefore justly held it far beneath me 
To yield my trophies, and exalted power. 
So dearly purchased in the field of glory. 
To hands unworthy. No, my gracious queen, 
I meant to lay them at your royal feet j 
Where life itself a willing vi6lim falls, 
If you command. 

Qu. High swelling words, my lord, but ill supply 
The place of deeds, and duty's just demand. 
In danger's onset, and the day of trial. 
Conviction still on atling worth attends ; 
Whilst mere professions are by doubts encumber'd. 

Esiex. My deeds have oft declar'd, in danger's front, 
How far my duty and my valour lead me. 
Allegiance still my thirst of glory fir'd, 
And all my bravely gather'd, envy'd laurels. 
Were purchas'd only to adorn my queen. 

Qu. " Yet fa£l o'er fallacy must still preyail, 
" And eloquence to simple truth give way." 
Your guilty scorn of my intrusted power. 
When with my mortal foes you tamely dally'd, 
By hardy rebels brav'd, you poorly sought 
A servile pause, and begg'd a shameful truce. 
Should Essex thus, so meanly compromise. 
And lose the harvest of a plenteous glory, 
In idle treaties, and suspicious parly ? 

Essex. Oh, deadly stroke I My life's the destiir'd 
mark. 
The poison'd shaft has drank my spirits deep. 
Is't come to this^ Conspire with rebels 1 Ha! 

•i 
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I've serv'd you, madam, with the utmost peril. 

And ever glory'd in th' illustrious danger; 

Where famine fac*d me with her meagre mien, 

And pestilence and death brought up her train. 

Tve fought your battles, in despite of nature. 

Where seasons sicken'd, and the clime was fate. 

My power to parly, or to fight, 1 had 

From you ; the time and circumstance did call 

Aloud for mutual treaty and condition ; 

For that I stand a guarded felon here. — A traitor, 

Hemm'd in by villains, and by slaves surrounded. 

Qtt, Shall added insolence, with crest audacious, 
Her front uplift against the face of power. 
Think not that injur'd msyesty will bear 
Such arrogance unchecked, or uncHastis'd. 
No public trust becomes the man, who treads. 
With scornful steps, in honour^s sacred path. 
And stands at bold defiance with his duty. 

Esux, Away with dignities and hated trust. 
With flattering honours, and deceitful power I 
Invert th' eternal rules of right and justice ; 
Let villains thrive, and out-cast virtue perish ; 
Let slaves be rais'd, and cowards have command. 
Take, take your gaudy trifles back, those baits 
Of vice, and virtue's bane. — 'Tis clear, my queen, 
My royal mistress, casts me off; nay, joins 
With Cecil to destroy my life, and fame. 

gtt. Presuming wretch I Audacious traitor! 

Essex. Traitor ! 

E 
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Qu, Hence from my sight, ungrateful slare, and 
learn 
At distance to rev^ere your queen. 

Essex, Yes ; let 
Me fly beyond the limits of the world, 
And nature's vergc^ from proud oppression far. 
From malice, tyranny, from courts, from you. 

Qu, Traitor I villain ! {SirtAes Aim. 

Essex, Confusion I what, a blow ! 
Restrain, good Heav'n! down, down, thou rebel pas* 

sion^ ' 

And, judgment, take the reins. Madam, 'tis well-^ 
Your soldier falls degraded. 
His g1ory*s tarnished, and his fame undone. 
O, bounteous recompence from royal hands I 
But you, ye implements, beware, beware. 
What honour wrong'd, and honest wrath can a6t. 

Qu, What would th' imperious traitor do } My 
life 
Beyond thy wretched purpose stands secure. 
Go, learn at leisure what your deeds deserve, 
And tremble at the vengeance you provoke. 

[Exeunt all but Essex and Southamptoni 

Essex, Disgrac*d and struck ! Damnation I Death 
were glorious. 
Revenge! revenge! 

South, Alas, my friend I what would 
Thy rage attempt } Consider well the great 
Advantage now your rash, ungovern'd temper 
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Affords your foes. The queen incens'd, will let 

Their fury loose, — I dread the dire ^wcnt, 
Essex. Has honest pride no just resentfsent left i 

Nor injured honour feeling? Not revenge I 

High Heaven shall bear, and earth regret my nvrongs. 

Hot indignation burns within my soul. 

ril do some dreadful thing — I know not wh«t j 
' Some deeds as horrid as the shame I feel. 

Shall startle nature, and alarm the world. 

Then hence, like lightning, let me furious fly. 

To hurl destru6tion at my foes on high ; 
I Pull down oppression from its tyrant seat. 

Redeem my giory, or embrace my fate. [Exiunt. 



ACT IV. SCENE I. 

£n/^r (iyEEN flni Nottingham. 

Queen. 
Not taken yet! 

Not, No, madam ; for the earl 
Of Essex, leagu'd with desperate friends, made strong 
And obstinate resistance ; till, at length, 
O*erpower*d by numbers, and increasing force, 
lie fled for shelter to a small retreat, 
A summer>house upon the Thames ; resolv'd 
To perish, rather than submit to power. 

Qu. " O, wretch detested! O, unheard of treason! 
" Conspire against my life, within my view I 

Eij 
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" My reach ! so near my very palace gates I 

** Perfidious monster 1 — What can prudence do, 

*< Or human wisdom, more than judge from outside, 

<* And flattering likeness ? Kings can see no farther. 

•« High Heav'n, alone, can read the heart, in all 

<< Its utmost frauds, and mystic chara6ters." 

Oh, where shall majesty bestow its favours. 

Since Essex has a traitor prov'd to me. 

Whose arm hath rais*d him up to power and greatness ; 

Whose heart has shar'd in all his splendid triumphs. 

And feels, ev'n now, his trait'rous deeds with pity ? 

But hence with pity, and the woman's pangs : 

Resentment governs, and the queen shall punish. 

Enter Burleigh. 

Bur. Illustrious queen, the traitors all are seiz*d» 
Th' intelligence was true. Their black debates 
Were held at Drury-house. The dire result 
Was this : that Essex should alarm the citizens 
To open mutiny, and bold rebellion. 
** On this pernicious errand went the earl, 
** Join'd by his desp'rate and seditious friends.** 
Their purpose was to seize your royal palace. 
And sacred person ; but your faithful people, 
As by one mind inform'd, one zeal inspir*d. 
Rose up at once, and with their virtue quell'd them. 

Qu. Thanks to their honest, to their loyal hearts. 
But say, were any persons else concerned. 
Of high distinction, or of noted rank ? 

Bur* Yes, madam, many more, seduced of latc> 
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'Mong whom the bold Southampton foremost stands, 
" Precipitate and rash ; whose pow'r tho* great, 
" Lags far behind his will to do you hurt." 
They're now our pris'ners, and are safe secur'd $ 
But Essex, with Southampton, and the rect 
Of greater note, I would not dare dispose of 
Without your royal mandate ; and they now 
Attend without, to know your final pleasure. 
Qtt, Is this the just return of all my care; 
My anxious toilsome days, and watchful nights ? 
Have I sent forth a wish, that went not freighted 
With all my people's good ? Or, have I life. 
Or length of days desired, but for their sake } 
The public good is all my private care. 
" Have I not ever thought the meanest subje<^, 
" Oppress'd by power, was, in his just complaint, 
*' Above a king } What British bosom has 
" By foreign tyranny been griev'd, whose wrongs 
" I have not felt as mine, as mine redressM } 
** Or have I, justly, made a single man 
" My foe r" Then could I think this grateful isle 
Contained one traitor^s heart i But, least of all. 
That Essex' breast should lodge it? Call the monster. 
And let me meet this rebel face to face. 
Dq you withdraw, and wait within our call. 

lExatnt Burleigh, &c, 

EnUr £ss£X. 

You see we dare abide your dang'rous presence, 
The' treason sits within your heart enthron'd, 

£ iij 
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And on that brow rebellion lours, where once 
Such boasted loyalty was said to flourish. 
How low the traitor can degrade the soldier I 
Guilt glares in conscious dye upon thy cheek. 
And inward horror trembles in thine eye. ^ 
How mean is fraud I How base ingratitude ! 

Essex. Forbear reproach, thou injur*d majesty. 
Nor wound, with piercing looks, a heart already 
With anguish torn, and bleeding with remorse. 
Your awful looks, alone, are arm'd with death, 
And justice gives them terror. 

Qu» Hapless man ! 
What cause could prompt, what fiend could urge 

thee on 
To this detested deed ? Could I from thee 
Expedl to meet this base return ? from thee. 
To whom I ought to fly, with all the confidence 
That giving bounty ever could inspire. 
Or seeming gratitude and worth could promise ? 

Essex, Alas I 1 own my crimes, and feel my trea- 
sons ; 
They press me down beneath the reach of pity. 
Despair alone can shield me from myself. 
Oh, let the little space I live be curs'd 
With countless woes; let death, unpitied, come ; 
" My name be mentionM with the utmost scorn/» 
If all my life can feel, or fame can suffer. 
Can serve to mitigate my queen's displeasure. 

fia. My pride forbids me to approach thee more ; 
My pity, rather, would relieve thy sorrow. 
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** 1 see conviction, and severe remorse, 

" Within thy mind at work. But much I fear, 

" That death alone can calm the raging conflict. '* 

The people's clamours and my special safety, 

Call loud for justice, and demand your life. 

But if forgiveness from an injured queen 

Can make the few short hours you live more easy, 

I give it freely from my pitying heart ; 

And wish my willing power could grant thee more. 

Essex. Oh, sounds angelic ! goodness undeserv'dl 
My swelling heart can keep no bounds, my soul 
Flows o'er. — And will my gracious queen forgive 

me? 
Oh, let me prostrate thus before you fall. 
My better angel ; and my guardian genius I 
Permit mc, royal mistress, to announce 
My faithful sentiments, my soul's true di6lates; 
Vouchsafe your Essex but this one request. 
This only boon, he'll thank you with his last. 
His dying breath, and bless you in his passage. 

Qu, Rise, my lord. 
If aught you have to offer can allay 
Your woes, and reconcile you to your fate, 
Proceed i — and I with patient ear will listen. 

Essex. My real errors, and my seeming crimes 
Would weary mercy, and make goodness poor : 
And yet the source of all my greatest faults 
Was loyalty misled, and duty in extreme. 
So jealous was my sanguine heart, so warm 
Affection's zeal, I could not bear the least 
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Suspicion of my duty to my queen. 
This drove me from my high command in Ireland ; 
This, too, impelled me to that rude behaviour 
Which justly urg'd the shameful blow I felt ; 
And this (O, fatal rashness)) made me think 
My queen had given her Essex up, a victim 
To statesmen's schemes, and wicked policy. 
Stung by that piercing thought, my madness flew 
Beyond all bounds, and now, alas I has brought me 
To this most shamefull fall ; and, what*s still worse. 
My own reproaches, and my queen's dii^pleasure. 

Qu. Unhappy man I My yielding soul is touch'd, 
And pity pleads thy cause within my breast. 

Essex. Say but, my gracious sovereign, ere I go 
For ever from your presence, that you think me 
Guiltless of all attempts against your throne, ; 
And sacred life. Your faithful Essex ne*er 
Could harbour in his breast so foul a thought. 
Believe it not, my queen. By Heav*n, I swear. 
When in my highest pitch of glory rais'd, 
The splendid noon of fortune's brightest sun-shine, 
Not ages of renown could yield me half 
The joy, nor make my life so greatly blest, 
As saving yours, tho' for a single hour. 

Qu, My lord, 1 think you honest. Nay, I own. 
Whatever coldness I put on, was meant 
To save you from the malice of your foes. 
I judg'd your crimes, what you yourself pronounc'd 



'em. 



The rash eSe^ of an intemp'rate zeal. 
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Essex, Was ever. wretch like Essex thus undone 
By goodness in excess, and lavished grace ! 
Oh, I could tear my erring heart, with these 
Revenging hands 1 — What blessings have I lost 1 
What clemency abus'dl — Now could 1 wish 
For lengthen *d life, — indeed for endless years. 
A whole eternity's too short, to shew 
My pious sorrows, and atone my folly. 

Qu, << Too well the passage to my heart he finds : 
^* And pity's hand lets in the dangerous guest. 
'* How weak is reason, when oppos'd to nature 1*' 

[[Aside. 
My lord, I would convince you that I still 
Regard your life, and labour to preserve it ; 
But cannot screen you from a public trial. 
With prudence make your best defence : but should 
Severity her iron jurisdi6lion 
Extend too far, and give thee up condemned 
To angry laws, thy queen will not forget thee. 
Yet, lest you then shou*d want a faithful fViend, 
(For friends will fly you in the time of need) 
Here, from my finger, take this ring, a pledge 
Of mercy ; having'this, you ne'er shall need 
An advocate with me ; for whensoe'er 
You give, or send it back, by Heav'n, I swear, 
As I do hope for mercy on my soul, 
That I will grant whatever boon you ask. 

Essex* Oh, grace surprising 1 most amazing good- 
ness 1 
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Words canDOt paint the transports of my soul I 

Let me receive it on my grateful knees, 

At once to thank and bless the hand that gives it. 

Qu, Depend, my lord, on this ; *twixt you and me 
This ring shall be a private mark of faith 

[Gives the ring. 
Inviolate. Be confident, chear up, 
Dispel each melancholy fear, and trust 
Your sovereign's promise ; she will ne'er forsake you. 

Essex. Let Providence dispose my lot as 'twill. 
May watchful angels ever guard my queen 5 
May healing wisdom in her counsels reign, 
And firm fidelity surround her throne ; 
May victory her dreaded banners bear, 
And joyful conquests crown her soldiers' broiv; 
Let every bliss be mingled in her cup. 
And Heaven at last become her great reward I {^Exit. 

Qu, 'Tis done ; 
And yet foreboding tremors shake my heart. 
Something sits heavy here, and presses down 
My spirits with its weight. What can it mean ? 
Suppose he is condemn'd ; my royal word 
Is plighted for his life ; his enemies. 
No doubt, will censure much. — No matter; let 'em ; 
I know him honest, and despise their malice. 
** Unhappy state, where mercy and compassion 
** Too often meet with clamour and reproach ! 
** But princes must endure, for public good, 
*' The narrow censures of misguiduig crowds.'* 
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Enter Countess ^Rutland. 

Rut, Where is the queen? Til fall before her feet 
Prostrate, implore, besiege her royal heart, 
And force her to forgive. 

Qu, What means this frenzy ? 

Rut. Oh, gracious queen, if ever pity touch'd 
Your generous breast, let not tlie cruel axe 
Destroy his precious life ; preserve my Essex, 
" Preserve, from shameful death, the noble, loyal, 
"Oh, save the brave, the best of subjects. — Save" 
My life, my hope, my joy, ** my all," my husband ! 

Qu. Husband! — What sudden deadly blow is this! 
Hold up, my soul, nor sink beneath this wound. 
You beg a iraitor*s life ! 

Rut, Oh, gracious queen I 
He ever Jov'd — was ever faithful, brave—— 
If nature dwells about your heart. Oh, spurn 
Me not! My lord 1 my love! my husband bleeds I 

Qu, Take her away. >, 

Rut. " 1 cannot let you go. 
"Hold off your hands" — Here on this spot I'll fix. 
Here lose all sense. Still let me stretch these arms^ 
Inexorable queen I he yet may live. 
Oh, give him to my poor afflidled heart ! 
One pitying look, to save me from distra6lion. 

Qu, ril hear no more. I'm tortur'd- take her 

hence. 

Rut. Nay, force me not away. — Inhuman wretches I 
ph, mercy, mercy ! — Then to thee, good Heav'n, 
My queen, my cruel queen, denies to hear me) 
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To thee I call, to thee for mercy bend. 
Melt down her bosom's frozen sense to feel 
Some portion of my deadly grief, my fell 
Distradtion. — Turn, Oh, turn^ and see a wife, 
A tortur'd wife- 

Qu, Why am I not obey'd \ 

Rut'. Nay, do not thus 
Abandon me to fell despair. Just Heaven^ 
That sees my sorrows, will avenge the wrong. 
This cruel wrong, this barbarous tyranny. \Fcfrccdoff. 

QjuL. Wedded to Rutland I Most unhappy pair 1 
And, Oh, ill-fated queen ! Never till now 
Did sorrow settle in my heart its throne. 
Now black despair its cloudy curtain draws 
Around thy setting peace, where joy, alas I 
No more shall dawn, nor smiling hope return. 
Recall my pledge of safety from his hands. 

And give him up to death k But life or death 

To me is equal now. •* Distraflion dwells 

** Within my tortur'd soul, and furies rend it.** 

Unhappy state, where peace shall never come ! 

One fatal moment has confirm*d my doom, 

Turn'd all my comfort to intestine strife. 

And fiird with mortal pangs my future life. \Exit* 
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j^cry. SCENE I. 



Enter Raleigh and Lieutenant of the Tower, 

Raleigh. 
Their peers, with much indulgence, heard their plea. 
And gave them ample scope for their defence ; 
But nought avail'd) their crimes were too notorious. 
They bore their sentence with becoming spirit ; 
And here^s the royal mandate for their deaths. 
The lady Nottingham!— What brings her hither } 

Enter Lady Nottingham. 

Not. Lieutenant, lead me to the Earl of Essex, 
I bring a message to him from the queen. 

Lieut m He*s with his friend, the brave Southamp- 
ton, madam. 
Preparing now for his expelled fate. 
But ril acquaint his lordship with your pleasure. [£x 

Ral, What means this message } Does the queen 
relent ? 

Not, I fear she does : '' for such a war of passions, 
" Such varying tumults never strove within 
*' Her breast till now. Sometimes she rails at Essex, 
" And calls him villain, traitor, dooms him dead; 
" Yet, in a moment, turns again to pity. 
** At length she sent me lo th' ungrateful earl, 
" To learn if he could otFcr aught that might 
" Induce her royal mercy to forgiveness.** 

F 
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Go you to court, for Cecil tliere expefls you. 
I've promised to acquaint him with what passes 
•Twixt me and Essex ere I see the queen, 

RaL Madam, I go. [£xiV. 

Not. Now, vengeance, steel my heart ! 
Offended woman, whilst her pride remains, 
To malice only and revenge will bow. 
And every virtue at that altar sacrifice. 
But see, he comes, with manly sorrow clad. 
There was a time, that presence cou'd subdue 
My pride, and melt my heart to gentle pity. 
I then could find no joy but in his smiles ; 
And thought him lovely as the summer's bloom j 
But all his beauties are now hateful grown. 

Enter Essex. 

Essex. V/hether you bring me death or life I know 
not. 
But, if stri6l friendship and remembrance past 
May aught presage to my afRidted heart. 
Sure mercy only from those lips should flow. 
And grace be utter'd from that friendly tongue. 

Not, My lord, I'm glad you think me still your 
friend. 
I come not to upbraid but serve you now ; 
And pleas'd I am to be the messenger 
Of such glad tidings, in the day of trouble. 
As now I bring you. When the queen had heard 
That by the lords you were condemned to die, 
She sent me, in her mercy, here, to know 
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If you had aught to oiFer that might move 
Her royal clemency to spare your life. 

Esstx. Could any circumstance new lustre add 
To my dread sovereign's goodness, 'tis the making 
The kind, the generous Nottingham its messenger. 
Oh, madam! could my glowing heart express 
Its grateful sentiments, 'twould speak such language 
As angels utter, when they praise their Maker. 

Not. • Tis well, my lord j but there's no time to 
spare. 
The queen impatient waits for my return. 

Essex, My heart was wishing for some faithful friend. 
And bounteous Heav*n hath sent thee to my hopes. 
Know then, kind Nottingham, for now I'll trust 
Thee with the dearest secret of my life ; 
'Tis not long since the queen (who well foresaw 
To what the malice of my foes would drive me) 
Gave me this ring, this sacred pledge of mercy ; 
And with it made a solemn vow to Heav'n, 
That, whensoever I should give or send 
It back again, &he*d freely grant whate'er 
Request I then shou'd make. 

Not. Give, give it me, ■ 
My lord, and let me fly on friendship's wings, 
To bear it to the queen, and to it add 
My prayers and influence to preserve thy life. 

Essex, O ! take it then — it is the pledge of life. 
The precious spring that drives iny vital stream 
Around, and keeps my heart still warm : " it is 
" The door of breath, the hope of joy, the shield 

Fij 
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" Of friendship." — O! it is my dear Southampton's 
Last, last remaining stay, his thread of being, 
Which more than words I prize.— O, take it then^ 
Take it, thou guardian angel of my life, 
And offer up the incense of my pray'r I 
O beg, intreat, implore her majesty. 
From public shame, and ignominious death, 
And from th* obdurate axe, to save my friend. 

^Nu, My lord, with all the powers that nature gave^ 
And friendship can inspire, 1*11 urge the queen 
To grant you your request. 

Eiitx, Kind Nottingham, 
Your pious offices shall ever be 
My fervent theme \ and if my doubtful span 
Relenting Heav*n should stretch to years remote^ 
Each passing hour shall still remind my thoughts^ 
And tell me that I owe my all to thee : 
My friend shall thank you too for lengthen*d life. 
And now I fly with comfort to his arms. 
To let him know the mercy that you bring. \Exitm 

" NoU Yes, you shall feel my friendship's weight 
fall heavy 
*' Upon your guilty soul, ungrateful man 1 
<< Your false, disdainful heart shall pay the fine 
« Of love negledted, and of beauty scornM." \ExiU 

SCENE II. 



The Court, Enter Queen and Burleigh. 
Qu» Ha I is not Nottingham return*d i 
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Bur. No, Madam. 

Qu. Dispatch a speedy messenger to haste her. 
My agitated heart can find no rest. 
So near the brink of fate — unhappy man ! 

Enter Nottingham. 

How now, my Nottingham, what news from Essex } 
What says the earl ? 

Not, I wish, with all my soul, 
Th' ungrateful task had been another's lot. 
1 dread to tell it — lost, ill-fated man I 

Qu. What means this mystery, this strange beha- 
viour ? 
Pronounce — declare at once ; what said the earl } 

Not. Alas, my queen, I fear to say ; his mind 
Is in the strangest mood, that ever pride 
On blackest thoughts begot. He scarce would speak ; 
And when he did, it was with sullenness^ 
With hasty tone, and down-cast look. 

Qu. Amazing 1 
Not feel the terrors of approaching death ? 
Nor yet the joyful dawn of promis'd life I 

Not. He rather seem'd insensible to both. 
And with a cold indifference heard your offer ; 
Till warming up, by slow degrees, resentm«n* 
Began to swell his restless, haughty mind. 
And proud disdain provok*d him to exclaim 
Aloud, against the partial pdWer of fortune. 
And faction's rage. I begg'd him to consider 

F iij 
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His sad condition, nor repulse with scorn 
The only hand that could preserve him. 

Qu. Ha! 
What ! Said he nothing of a private import ? 
No circumstance — no pledge — no ring ? 

Not, None, madam, 
But with contemptuous front disclaim*d at once 
Your profFer'd grace j and scorn'd, he said, a life 
Upon such terms bestow'd. 

Qu. Impossible 1 
Could Essex treat me thus ? You basely wrong him. 
And wrest his meaning from the purpos*d point. 
Recall betimes the horrid words you've utter'd ; 
Confess, and own the whole youVe said was false. 

A^^ Madam, by truth, and duty both compelPd, 
Against the pleadings of my pitying soul, 
I must declare (Heav*n knows with what relu6tance) 
That never pnde insulted mercy more. 
He ran o'er all the dangers he had past } 
His mighty deeds ; his service to the state ; 
Accus*d your majesty of partial leaning 
To favourite lords, to whom he falls a sacrifice ; 
Appeals to justice, and to future times. 
How much he feels from proud oppression's arm : 
Nay, something too he darkly hinted at. 
Of jealous disappointment, and revenge. 

Qu. Eternal silence seal thy venom*d lips 1 
What hast thou utter'd, wretch, to rouze at once 
A whirlwind in my soul, which roots up pity, 
And destroys my peace ? 
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" Ha ! he defies me then ! Audadoiis traitor !" 
Let him this instant to the block be led. [Exit Not. 
Upbraid me with my fatal fondness for him ! 
Ungrateful, barbarous ruffian ! Oh, Elizabeth 1 
Remember now thy long establish*d fame. 
Thy envy*d glory, and thy father's spirit. 
Accuse me of injustice too, and cruelty ! 
Yes, I'll this instant to the Tower, forget 
My regal state, and to his face confront him : 
Confound th* audacious villain with my presence, 
And add new terrors to th' uplifted axe. [Exit, 

SCENE HI. 

The Tower. Essex and Southampton discovered* 

Essex. Oh, name it not ! my friend shall live, he 
shall ; 
I know her royal mercy, and her goodness^ 
Will give you back to life, to length of days. 
And me to honour, loyalty, and truth. 
Death is still distant far. 

South. In life's first spring 
Our green afie6lions grew apace and prosper'd ; 
The genial summer swell'd our joyful hearts, 
To meet and mix each growing fruitful wish. 
We're now embark'd upon that stormy flood 
Where all the wise and brave are gone before us. 
Ere since the birth of time, to meet eternity. 
And what is death, did we consider right \ 
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Shall we, who sought him in the paths of terror. 
And fec'd him in the dreadful walks of war. 
Shall we astonish'd shrink, like frighted infants. 
And start at scaffolds, and their gloomy trappings ? 

Essex. Yet, still I trust long years remain of friend- 
ship. 
Let smiling hope drive doubt and fear away. 
And death be banish'd far ; where creeping age. 
Disease, and care, invite him to their dwelling. 
I feel assurance rise within my breast. 
That all will yet be well. 

South, Count not on hope 

We never can take leave, my friend, of life. 

On nobler terms. Life ! what is life ? A shadow f 

Its date is but th* immediate breath we draw ; 

Nor have we surety for a second gale ; 

Ten thousand accidents in ambush lie 

For the embody'd dream. 

A frail and fickle tenement it is. 

Which, like the brittle glass that measures time. 

Is often broke, ere half its sands are run. 

Essex, Such cold philosophy the heart disdains. 
And friendship shudders at the moral tale. 
My friend, the fearful precipice is past, 
And danger dare not meet us more. Fly swiit^ 
Ye better angels, waft the welcome tidings 
Of pardon to my friend ; of life and joy. 

Enter Lieutenant, 
Lieut. I grieve to be the messenger of woe, 
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But must, my lords, intreat you to prepare 
For instant death. Here is the royal mandate 
That orders your immediate execution. 

Essex, Immediate execution ! — What, so sudden t 
No message from the queen, or Nottingham \ 

Ueut, None, sir. 

Essex. Deluded hopes I Oh, worse than death I 
Perfidious queen, to make a mock of life 1 
My friend, my friend destroy 'd I Oh 1 piercing 

thought ! 
Oh, dismal chance I— In my destru6lion ruin'd I 
In my sad fall undone I Why could not mine, 
My life atone for both ; my blood appease i 
Can you, my friend, forgive me i 

South, Yes, O yes, 
My bosom*s better half, I can. — With thee, 
rU gladly seek the coast unknown, and leave 
The lessening mark of irksome life behind. 
With thee, my friend, 'tis joy to die I 'tis glory I 
For whov would wait the tardy stroke of time. 
Or cling, like reptiles, to the verge of being, 
When we can bravely leap from life at once, 
And spring triumphant in a friend's embrace ? 

Enter Raleigh. 

RaL To you, my lord Southampton, from the queen 
A pardon comes : your life her mercy spares. 

Essex, For ever blest be that indulgent power 
Which saves my friend 1 This weight ta'en off, my soul 
Shall upward spring, and mingle with the blest. 
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South. All-ruling; Heavens, can this, can this be 
just? 
Support me ; hold, ye straining heart strings, hold, 
And keep my sinking frame from dissolution. 
Oh, 'tis too much for mortal strength to bear. 
Or thought to suffer ! No, Til die with thee. 
They shall not part us, Essex. 

Essex. Live, Oh, live. 
Thou noblest, bravest, best of men and friends. 
Whilst life is worth thy wish, 'till time and thou 
Agree to part, and nature send thee to me ; 
Thou gen'rous soul, farewell !^-Live, and be happy | 
And, Oh ! may life make largely up to thee 
Whatever blessing fate has thus cut off 
From thy departing friend I 

Lieut. My lord, my warrant 
Strictly forbids to grant a moment's time. 

South. Oh, must we part forever ? — Cruel fortune! 
Wilt thou then tear him hence ? — " Severe divorce V* 
Let me cling round thy sacred person still. 
Still clasp thee to my bosom close, and keep 
Stern fate at distance. 

Essex. Oh, my friend, we'll meet 
Again, where virtue finds a just reward. 
Where fadtious malice never more can reach us. 
Recall thy reason, be thyself once more. — 
I fear it not. — This hideous monster, death. 
When seen at distance, shocks weak nature's eye ; 

But reason, as it draws more near, defies it. ■ 

I thank thy sorrows, but cou'd spare 'em now. 
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I need not bid thee guard my fame from wrongs : 

And, Oh ! a dearer treasure to thy care 

I trusty than either life or fame — my wiffel 

Her bitter sorrows pierce my soul ; for her 

My heart drops blood I— Oh, she will want a friend I 

Then take her to thy care ; do thou pour balm 

On her deep- wounded spirit, and let her find 

My tender helps in thee. — I must be gone. 

My ever faithful, and my gallant friend.—- 

I pr'ythee leave this woman's work.— Farewell f— 

Take this last, dear embrace. — Farewell for ever I 

South, My bursting breast t I fain would speak, 
but words 

Are poor* Farewell ! ^ 

But we shall meet again, embrace in one 

Eternal band, which never shall be loos'd. [Exit, 

Essex. To death's concluding stroke, lead on, Lieu* 
tenant. 
My wife I — Now reason, fortitude, support me I 
For now, indeed, comes on my sorest trial. 

Eriter CounUss of Rutland. 

Oh, thou last, dear reserve of fortune's malice I 
For fate can add no more — Oh, com*st thou then 
In this dread hour, when all my straining thoughts 
Are struggling in the tenderest ties of nature I 
Oh, com'st thou now t* arrest my parting soul. 
And force it back to life 1 
Rut. Thou sole delight. 
Thou only joy which life cou'd ever give, 
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Or death deprive me of ; my wedded lord I 
I come, with thee determin'd to endure 
The utmost rigour of our angry stars ; 
To join thee, fearless, in the grasp of deaths 
And seek some dwelling in a world beyond it. 

Eistx, Too much, thou partner of this dismal hourt 
Thy gen'rous soul would prompt thee to endure ; 
Nor can thy tender, trembling heart sustain it. 
Long years of bliss remain in store for thee ; 
And smiling time his treasures shall unfold 
To bribe thy stay f 

Rut* Thou cruel comforter ! 
Alas 1 what^s life, what's hated life to me : 
" Can aught beneath this starry hemisphere, 
*< Which earth's extent, and nature's wealth can yield, 
" Which proud ambition stretches to enjoy, 
<* Or passion pants for, recompense thy loss?" 
Alas! this universe, this goodly frame, 
Shall all as one continued curse appear. 
And every obje6l blast, when thou art gone. 

Eistx, Oh, strain not thus the little strength IVe left. 
The weak support that holds up life, to bear 
A few short moments more, its weight of woe. 
Its loss of thee. Oh, turn away those eyes, 
Nor with that look melt down my fix'd resolve ; 
And yet a little longer let me gaze 
On that lov'd form. Alas! I feel my sight 
Grows dim, and reason from her throne retires \ 
For pity's sake, let go my breaking heart, 
And leave me to my fate. 
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Mut, Why wilt thou Still 
Of parting talk, since life its thousand gates 
Unbars to let us through together ? " Death 
" Is but a step that reaches to eternity." 
Oh, that the friendly hand of Heav*n wou'd snatch 
Us both at once, above the distant stars. 
Where fortune's venora'd shafts can never pierce. 
Nor cruel queens destroy!—" Nay, look not so." 

Essex. The awful Searcher, whose impartial eye 
Explores the secrets of each human hearty 
And every thought surveys, can witness for me, 
How close thy image clings around my soul : 
Retards each rising wish, and draws me back 
Talife, entangled by that lov'd idea. 
When fell necessity those ties shall break. 

For quickly break they must .hen I from earth 

On faith's white angel wings to Heaven shall soar. 
Thy lasting form shall still my mind possess. 
Where bliss supreme each faculty o'erwhelms. 
And raptur'd angels glow. 

Lieut. My lord, " the time 
*' Too far is stretch'd ;'' it now grows late. 

Essex, Lead on. 

RuU Stay, stay, my love ! my dearest, dying lord ! 
Ah, whither wouldst thou go ? Ah, do not leave me ! 
Alas I I'll hasten to attend your flight; 
And nature gives consent we should not part. 
I feel each faculty for fate prepare, 
And my quick soul wou'd fain set out before you*. 
« Oh, precious pangs !— Oh, dear distress ! stilldoser 

G 



** To thy quick throbbing hfsrt i^ niiie cbniplaiay 

** And on thy l»betMrifHi^ b^^aw l^r-eaths my Isist i** 

Essex. Thou GJJBikifig «i|«dlfae9i t))ou nutehless 
wpn^nl 
Shall fortune ro|> me of thy df^r «Hibr«^ 
Or e^Fth's w^ole pfi^f r, ar dMh divide u$ new I 
Stay, stay, thou spoitl^se, injur'd SHuntp »<id takei 

I.i^«. ^y lordt 9\rfaA)l y^U have hgeii iedulg^ 
Beyond wh^t I (^ warr»9t by wy erd«r&. 

Ess^»i. Oh, \pK mf ^ hfir #ying bojom fa|l» 
Embrace hpx sp^lf^s ior<n ttrrOnf mcmicot mojw 
Afford ^Af to 9Ry ^if«?5YfrT«— rw^Ofe. lopfc ttier^i 
Cou*d bitter anguish pi«r<3e y^yr hew*, lUtf i9W(i» 
You'd pity npw t^f IBer-tal j^figf ) M^ 
T:\ke thfpbs tha,t tejtr my ^itfil HfiPg^i ^«f^y. 
And rc^d Q^y ;|g9ni?ing ^tt^}, 

Lieut, j^y Iqt^t?^ 
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£««;«, But one short nRpi»«it, ?wd I lyijl «ktmi4* • 
Ye sacred ministers that virtue ^iMurdi 
And shield the righteous iu the paths pf j^i^l. 
Restore her \)fip|^ to life, and lengthpf^VI ye«r^ 
Of joy ; dry up her bleeding sorrows siU I 
ph, panpel fr^m h^r thought* ttiis ^^m\ fewr, 
A%d \>}^ xiiy im»g^ ^<'^Q Nr s^ r^«ftembF»fi6fil 

»Tis done. r- 

And now, ye trem^>^ing eord? of life, ipye my : 
Nature and time, let gp your holdi etprnity 
Demands ipae. [E^^tnt £$(se« fl9<^ lieuiaumim 

«< l^ira^^. §1)^ iF^turi&s tp life ; ^m ! hi^p t'^ 
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^ Rut. Whfere hti my h>8t, t»night«d Mul bls«tt #ftii^ 

d'riftg r 
What mrant this mist thAt hangi fibout My ffiindi 
Through which refleftion's painful eye discerns 
Iraperfcdl forms, and horrid shapes of woe } 
The cidud dilpcU, tfa« shftdds withdraw^ and all 
My dreadiiil fate appeai-d.<*>^h, i»here^s my Idrd, 
My life I my Esteft i Oh, whithei* haVe thty ta*en 

him? 

Enter Q^ben and Attendants* 

Qu. To execution ! Fly with light*ning*s Wing^ 
And save him. << Ha I by whose command Was this I 
•* Stopi stop the fatal blow.'*»My fears ^itt true*'* 

[ExU me oftkk suandakti* 

Rut. Thou laving angel| ienf from Heav'n 1 my 
^ueCn^ 
Mygncioiil ^ueeoi <' be quick !«^the bloody Bur- 
leigh 1 
** A moment may destroy htm I Stretch thy arm, 
<* Defend, defend V* 0| stoatch him from th« btoW f 
Preserve my husband 1 '* O, Bliaabechi 
*( Look down upon me. Angtls ftki^ft her hiftft 
*« To pity; save him, lave him, gracious queen I" 

Qu. Be calm, he shall not dte. iElise up^ 1 came 
To save hts life. 

Rkt. 'Tis mercy's voice that #peak§* 
My Essex shall again be mine* My que^ft^ 
My bounteotts, gracious queen, has said the w^d. 
May troops of angels guard thy sabred lifif, 

Gij 
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Andy in thy latest moments, waft thy soul 
To meet that mercy in the realms of joy. 
Which now thy royal goodnesss grants to me I 

Enter Burleigh. 

Bur, Madam, your orders came, alas! too late. 
Ere they arriv'd the axe had fallen on Essex. 
i2tt/. Ha! dead! What hell is this that opens round 
me ? 
What fiend art thou that draws the horrid scene ? 
Ah, Burleigh ! bloody murd'rer, where 's my hus- 
band! 
*< Oh ! Where's my lord, my Essex ?** 
Destru6tion seize and madness rend my brain I 
See, see, they bend him to the fatal block ; 
Now, nqw the horrid axe is lifted high. 
It falls, it falls ; he bleeds, he bleeds ; he dies I 
Qu. Alas, her sorrows pierce my suffering heart. 
Rut, Eternal discord, tear the social world, 
** And nature's laws dissolve ! expunge, erase 
*^ The hated marks of time's engraving hand, 
•* And every trace destroy !** Arise, despair, 
*« Assert thy rightful claim," possess me all ! 
Bear, bear me to my murder'd lord, to clasp 
His bleeding body in my dying arms. 
And in the tomb embrace his dear remains. 
And mingle with his dust for ever. [£xt<. 

Qu, Hapless woman ! 
She shall henceforth be partner of my sorrows ; 
And we'll contend who most shall weep for Essex* 
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Oh, quick to kill, and ready to destroy, [72^ Bur. 

Cou*d no pretext be found, no cause appear, 

To lengthen mercy out a moment more. 

And stretch the span of grace ? Oh, cruel Burleigh I 

This, this was thy dark work, unpitying man 1 

Bur, My gracious mistress, blame not thus my duty, 
My firm obedience to your high command. 
The laws condemned him first to die; nor think 
I stood between your mercy and his life. 
It was the lady Nottingham, not I. 
Herself confess'd it all in wild despair. 
That from your majesty to Essex sent. 
With terms of profier'd grace, she then received 
From his own hand a fatal ring, a pledge 
It seems of much importance, which the earl 
With earnest suit, and warm entreaty, begg'd her, 
As she would prize his life, to give your majesty. 
In this she fail'd — In this she murder'd Essex. 

Qu, Oh, barbarous woman I 
Surrounded still by treachery and fraud t 
" What bloody deed is this ! Thou injur'd Essex I" 
My fame is soil'd to all succeeding times : 
But Heav'n alone can view my breaking heart j 
Then let its will be done.- 

From hence, let proud, resisting mortals know 

The arm parental, and the indulgent blow. 

To Heaven's corrcdlive rod submissive bend ; 

Adore its wisdom, on its power depend ; 

Whilst ruling justice guides eternal sway, 

Let nature tremble, and let man obey. 
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EPILOGUE. 
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BY Air UNKNOWN HAND. 

Spoken originally by Mrs. Cibbek. 



NeiVS! News I goodfotktj ran mws, and yen skaU 

know it.'-^ 
Pve got inUlUgentt abcmt dfr poet. 
Who do you think kt it 9---Tm^U never guess ; 
^n Irish Bricklayer^ neither more nor kit* 
And now the secret's outf you cannot wonder^ 
That in ccmmencing bard he made a blunder. 
Has he not Ufi the better fir the worse^ 
In quitting solid brick for empty verse t 
Can he believe th* example of Old Bw, 
^ho changed, like kintf the trowel for the pen^ 
fVill in his favour move your critic botoels f— — 
You rather with^ most poets pens were trowels. 
One man it honesty sensible^ and plain^ 
Nor has the poet made him pert^ in vain : 
No beaUf no courtier ^ nor conceked youth ; 
But then Jd rude^ he always speaks the truth : 
I told him he must flatter, learn address, 
^nd gain the heart ofsomi rich patroness : 
*Tis she, said I, your labours will reward^ 
If you but join the bricklayer with the bard \ 
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As thus Should she be old and worse for wear^ 

You must neW'Case her y front her^ and repair } 
If crack* din fame, as scarce to bear a touchy 
T<m cannot use your trowel then too much ; 
In shorty whatever her moralsy age, or station^ 
Plaister and white-wash in your dedication. 
Thus I adxns*d — but he detests the plan: 
What can be done with such a simple man ? 
ApoeVs nothing worth and nought availing^ 
Unless he* U furnish where there is a failing. 
Authors in these good times are made and us*d^ 
To grant thesefavours nature has refused. 
If he won't fib y what bounty can he crave ? 
We pay for what we wanty not what zoe have.' 
^aj/y tho* ofev*ry blessing we have store^ 

Our sex will cUways wish a little more. " 

ifyil not bend his heart to this his dutyy 



And selly to who will buyy wity honour y beauty \ 
The bricklayer still for him the proper trade isy 
Too rough to deal with gentlemen and ladies.^^--^ 
h shorty they^U all avoid him, and negUQ him. 
Unless that you, Ais patrons, willproteB him. 



TH£ END. 
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MY I.ORD9 



i HAVE long lain under the greatest obligation to 
your Grace's family, and nothing has been more in 
my wishes, than that I might be able to discharge 
some part, at least, of so large a debt. But your no- 
ble birth and fortune, the power, number, and good- 
ness of those friends you have already, have placed 
you in such an independency on the rest of the world, 
that the services I am able to render to your Grace, 
can never be advantageous, I am sure not necessary, 
Xoyou in any part of your life. However, the next 
piece of gratitude, and the only one I am capable of, 
is the acknowledgment of what I owe: and as this 
is the most public, and indeed the only way I have 
of doing it, your Grace will pardon me, if I take this 
opportunity, to let the world know the duty and ho- 
nour I had for your illustrious father. It is, I must 
confess, a very tender point to touch upon; and at 
■tJie first sight, may seem an ill-chosen compliment, to 
renew the memory of such a loss, especially to a dis-' 
position so sweet and gentle, and to a heart so senr 
sible of filial piety, as your Grace's has been, even 
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from your earliest childhood. But perhaps, ihii is 
one of those griefs, by which the heart may be made 
better ; and if the remembrance of hii death bring 
heaviness along with it, the honour that is paid, lo 
his memory by all good men, shall adpt away those 
tears, and the example of his life, set before your 
eyes, shall be of the greatest advantage to your Grace, 
in the conduct and future disposition of your own* 

in a character so nMhtble, >as thmt of the Duke -of 
Queensheny was, th&re can be no fmrt s^ proper to 
begin with, as thmt which Wme in him, ^mnd is in nil 
g^0d men, the foundation of all other virtueis, eitk^ 
f^ligiout or civilt f*wt»an good-nannre : Oood-natum, 
which is fiendsMp between man and man, good- 
breeding in courts, chsmty in religion, and the trme 
spring of all benefieBnce m gener^. This wne a f >mik 
iity he possessed in at great a measnre as any gentk^ 
man I ever had the konour to know* It was tkSit 
natural sweetness of temper, which made lUm the 
best man in the world to Hve with, in any isind ofm^ 
iation. it Was this made him a good master to hie 
servants, a good friend to his friends, and the ten^ 
derest father to his children. For the last, I «mk 
hai^e no better tnmeker thanyonr Orace; and for the 
rest, i may appeal H^ all that haite had the honemr 
to know him^ 1%{-H was a spirit and pleasure in hik 
eonvensation^ which always enfi^f&ned the c6Mpimy 
he was in f whieh^ tfogether with a i^ertain easinem 
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and frankness in his disposition, that did not at all 
derogate from the digni^ of his birth and character, 
fcndered him infinitely agreeable. And as no man 
had a more delicate taste of natural wit, his con*, 
versation alwajs abounded in good'humour. 

For those parts of his character which related to 
the public, as he was a nobleman of the first rank, 
and a minister of state, they will be best known by 
the great employments he passed thjrough; all which 
he discharged worthily as to himself, justly to the 
fnnoes who employed him, and advantageously for 
his country. There is no occasion to enumerate his 
tet^eral employments, as secreta^ of state, for Scot" 
land in particular, for Britain in general, or lord, 
high commissioner of Scotland ; which Icut office he 
bore more than once; but at no time more honour- 
ably, and (as I hope) more happily, both for the pre* 
sent age and for posterity, than wfien he laid the 
foundation for the British Union, The constancy 
and address which he manifested on that occasion, 
are still fresh in every body's memory; and perhaps 
when our children shall reap those benefits from that 
work, which some people do not foresee and hope for 
now, they may remember the Duke of Queensberry 
with that gratitude, which such a piece of service 
done to his country deserves. 

He shewed, upon all occasions, a strict and im- 

B 
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immdiate aUachmtni M the erowa, in tks Ugal set^ 
fffce of 'tMek, no man coutd exert himself mere dat>» 
tijmlly, nor mare stremuotuljr f and at the same time, 
n» man gave more boid and more generous evidences 
of the love he bore to his country. Of the latter, 
there can be no better proof, than the share he had 
in the late happy Revolution ; nor of the former, 
than that dutiful respect, and unshaken fidelity, 
%vhieh he preserved for her present majesty, et^en to 
his last moments. 

With so many good and great putlities, it is nos 
at all strange that he possessed so large a sham, as he 
was known to hope, in the esteem of the queen, and 
her imTnediafe predecessor; nor that those great 
princes should repose the highest confidence in him .- 
and at the same time, fvhat a pattern has he left b^ 
hind him for the nobility in general, and for your 
Grace in particular, to copy after! 

Your Grace ivill forgive me, if my zeal for your 
welfare and honour (which nobody has more at heart 
than myself) shall press you with some more than 
ordinary warmth to the imitation of your noble fa^ 
ihers virtues. You ha^e, my lord, many great ad-^ 
vantages, which m.ay encourage you to go on in pur- 
suit of this reputation : it has pleased God to gif^eyoa 
naturally tJiat sweetness of temper, which, as I have 
before hinted, is the foundation of all good inclina- 
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lions. You have the honour to be bom, not only of 
the greatest, but o/ the best parents; of agentlcinati 
generally beloped, and generally lamented; and of 
a ladj^ adorned with all virtues that enter into the 
character of a good wife, an admirable friend, and 
a m^st indulgent m,other. The natural advantage* 
of your m,ind, have been cultivated bj the most prO' 
per arts and manners of education. You have the 
care of m.any noble friends, and especially of an ex- 
csllent uncle, to watch onerjrou in the tenderness of 
your youth. You set out amongst the first of man* 
kind, and I doubt not buiyour virtues will be equal 
to the dignity of your rank. 

That I may live to see your Grace eminent for the 
love. of your count ry, for your service and duty to 
YQur prince, and, in convenient time, adorned with 
4tll the honours that have ever been conferred upon 
jriHir noble family : that y9u may be distinguished to 
posterity, as the bravest, greatest, and best man of the 
age you live in, is the hearty wish and prayer of 

Myldkfd, 

YourOmce's'ifieuokedieiU, and 

most faithful, humble serpant, 

N. ROWE. 
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This Play is attradtive upon various accounts — It 
presents a familiar pi6lure of well-known events, 
treated with much delicacy and skill-^and its moral 
use is also great, as exemplifying upon the fickleness 
of high fortune, and the gloomy proof, that the 
friendship which courts the summer of prosperity is 
blighted by the winter of adversity. 

But Rows never suffered a stronger delusion of 
the mind than that, which whispered to him, that 
his Play bore a resemblance to the weightier pro- 
du^ions of Shakspe&e. Rowb is not without his 
strength of sentiment — he can express an axiom of 
policy or morals nervously, and with considerable 
splendour; but the reflex picture of the mind, the 
labouring progression of thought. Or the retrospe6tive 
anguish of guilty compunction, are all beyond his 
grasp. — He is little accustomed to the inward search 
after natural feeling, and the self-imposed state of 
artificial being — He studied Books, rather than Man 
in himself. 

Yet there are tender and soothing passages in this 
Play— -there is a well apposed succession of striking 
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events, that interest -as they are embellished fadls, 
and have a merit that would make them interest even 
if they were fictitious. 
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J- -nighty if you have brought your good old taste ^ 

W^U treat you with a downright English feast : 

A taUy which told long since in homely wiscy 

Hath never fail* d of melting gentle eyes. 

Let no nice sir despise our hapless dame. 

Because recording ballads chaunt her name ; 

Those venerable ancient song-enditers 

Soared many a pitch 2ibave our modem writers: 

They caterwauVd in no romantic ditty ^ 

Sighing for Phillis*Sy or Chloe^s pity. 

Justly ihey drew the fair, and spohe her plain. 

And sung her by her christian name-^*t was Jane, 

Our numbers may be more refined than those. 

But what we've gained in verse, we*ve lost in prose, 

Their words no shuffling, double-meaning hnew. 

Their speech was homely, but their hearts were trucm 

In such an age, immortal Shahspere wrote. 

By no quaint rules, nor hampering critics taught ; 

With rough majesticforce he mov^d the heart. 

And strength and nature made amends for art. 

Our humble author does his steps pursue. 

He owns he had the mighty bard in view ; 

j4nd in these scenes has made it more his care. 

To rouze thepastunu^ than to charm the ear. 
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Yet for those gentle heaux, taho love the chinu^ 

The ends of aSs still jingle into rhime. 

The ladies too, he hopes, will not complain. 

Here are some subjeBsfor a softer strain, 

A nymph forsaken, and a perjured swain. 

What most he fears, is, lest the dames should frown^ 

The dames of wit and pleasure about town. 

To see .our piQure drawn unlike their own. 

But lest that error should provoke to fury 

The hospitable hundreds of old Drury, 

He bid me say, in our Jane Shore* s defence. 

She doU*d about the charitable pence. 

Built hospitals, turned saint, and dy*d long since* 

For her example, whatsoever we make it. 

They have their choice to let alone or take it. 

Tho^few, as I conceive, will think it meet. 

To zoeep so sofely, for a sin so sweet : 

Or mourn and mortify the pleasant sense. 

To rise in tragedy two ages hence. 
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JANE SHORE. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 



^e Tower • Enter the Duke of Glocester^ Sir 
Richard Ratcliffe, an^CATESBY. » 

Glocester. 
Thus far success attends upon our councils. 
And each event has answerM to my wish ; 
The queen and all her upstart race are quelPd ; 
Dorset is banish'd, and her brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lies shorter by the head at Pomfret, 
The nobles have, with joint concurrence, nam'd me 
Proteflor of the realm. My brother's children. 
Young Edward and the little York, are lodg'd 
Here, safe within the Tower. How say you, sirs. 
Does not this business wear a lucky face ? 
The sceptre and the golden wreath of royalty 
Seem hung within my reach. 

Rat, Then take 'em to you. 
And wear 'em long ^nd worthily. You arc 
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The last remaining male ofjjrincely York, 
(For Edward's boys, the state esteems not oftheniy) 
And therefore on your sov'reignty and rule. 
The common- weal does her dependence make. 
And leans upon your highness' able hand. 

Cat. And yet to-morrow does the council meet. 
To fix a day for Edward's coronation. 
Who can expound this riddle } 

Glost. That can I. 
Those lords are each one my approv'd good friends. 
Of special trust and nearness to my bosom ; 
And howsoever busy they may seem, 
And diligent to bustle in the state, 
Their zeal goes on no farther than we lead, 
And at our bidding stays. 

Cat, Yet there is one, 
And he amongst the foremost in his power, 
Of whom I wish your highness were assur*d. 
For me, perhaps it is my nature's fault, 
I own, T doubt of his inclining, much. 

Glost. I guess the man at whom your words would 
point : 
Hastings 

Cat. Thesame^ 

Glost. He bears me great good -will. 

Cat. 'Tis true, to you, as to the lord protestor. 
And Gloster's duke, he bows with lowly service : 
But were he bid to cry, God save King RicAard, 
Then tell me in what terms he would reply ? 
Believe me, I have prov'd the man, and found him : 
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I know hebesurs a most rdogious reverence 
To his dead master Edward's royal memory. 
And whtther that may kad him is most plain. 
Yet more — One of that stubborn sort he is. 
Who, if they once grow fond of an opinion. 
They call it honour, honesty, and faith. 
And sooner part with life than let it go. 

Glost* And yet this tough impra^licable heart. 
Is govern'd by a dalnty-finger'd gtrl ; * 
Such flaws are found in the most worthy natures; 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whia^ring she 
Shall make him amble on a gossip's messa^. 
And take the distaff with a hand as patient 
As e'er did Hercules. 

ILU. The fair Alicia, 
Of noble birth and exquisite of feature. 
Has held lum long a vassal to her beauty. 

CiU^ I fear, he fails> ia* his allegiance; there; 
Or my intelivgenee is ia^y or ei^ 
The dame ha:i been too lavish of her feast. 
And fed him till he loathes. 

Gbst. No more, he comes. 

Enter Lord Hastings. 

HcLst. Health, and the happiness of many days. 
Attend upon your grace. 

Gloyt, My good lord chamberlain, 
WeVe much beholden to your gentle friendship. 

Mast, My lord, I come an* humble suitor to you. 
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Glost. In right good time. Speak out your plea- 
sure freely. 

Hast, I am to move your highness in behalf 
Of Shore's unhappy wife. 

Gbst, Say you, of Shore ? 

Hast. Once a bright star, that h^ld her place on 
high : 
The first and fairest of our English dames, 
While royal Edward held the sov'reign rule. 
Now sunk in grief, and pining with despair, 
Her waining form no longer shall incite 
Envy in woman, or desire in man. 
She never sees the sun, but thro' her tears. 
And wakes to sigh the live -long night away. 

Glost. Marry I the times arc badly chang*d with 
her, 
From Edward's days to these. Then all was jollity^ 
f'easting and mirth, light wantonness and laughter^ 
Piping and playing, minstrelsy and masquing; 
'Till life fled from us like an idle dream, 
A shfew of mommery without a meaning. 
My brother, rest and pardon to his soul> 
Is gone to his account ; for this his minion. 
The revel rout is done — But you were speaking 
Concerning her — I have been told, that you 
Are frequent in your visitation to her. 

Hast, No farther, my good lord, than friendly pity. 
And tender-hearted charity allow. 

Glost, Go to ; I did not mean to chide you for it. 
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For, sooth to say, I hold it noble in you , 
To cherish the distressed-?-— On with your tale. 

HasU ^Thus it is, gracious sir, that certain officers, 
Using the warrant of your mighty name. 
With insolence unjust, and lawless power. 
Have seiz'd upon the lands which late she held 
By grant, from her great master Edward's bounty. 

Closu Somewhat of this, but slightly, have I heard; 
And tho' some counsellors of forward zeal, 
Some of most ceremonious sandlity. 
And bearded wisdom, often have provok'd 
The hand of justice to fall heavy on her ; 
Yet still, in kind compassion of her weakness. 
And tender memory of Edward's love, 
1 have withheld the merciless stern law 
From doing outrage on her helpless l)eauty. 

Hast. Good Heav*n, who renders mercy back for 
mercy, 
With open-handed bounty shall repay you : 
This gentle deed shall fairly be set foremost. 
To screen the wild escapes of lawless passion. 
And the long train of frailties flesh is heir to. 

Glost, Thus far, the voice of pity pleaded only : 
Our farther and more full extent of grace 
Is given to your request. Let her attend. 
And to ourself deliver up her griefs. 
She shall be heard with patience, and each wrong 
At full redressM. But 1 have other news, 
Which mucli import us both ; for still my fortunes 
Go hand in hand with yours .-^oig: common foes, 

C 



The queen's relafions, owt AeW^faAgYe^ g^^^t 
Have faVPn tlterr haogltty crest»*-.That for ycHif pri^ 



SCENE //. 

5e/. How she has liv'd you have heard my tale alW 
ready, 
The rest your own attendance in her family^ 
Where I have found the means this day to place you. 
And nearer observation, best will tell you. 
See, with what sad and sober cheer she comes. 

£«f?r Jane Shore. 

Sure, or I read her visage much amiss, 
Or grief besets her hard. Save you, fair lady, 
The blessings of the cheerful morn be on you, 
And greet your beauty with its opening sweets. 

J. Sh, My gentle neighbour, your good wishes stilL 
Pursue my hapless fortunes ! Ah, gbod Belmc^ur 1 
How few, like thee, inquire the wretched out. 
And court the offices of soft humanity ? 
Like thee reserve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphah. 
Or mix their pitying tears with those that weep ? 
Thy praise deserves a better tongue than mine. 
To speak and bless thy name. Is this the gentleman, 

2 
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Whose friendly service you comqauendcd to «ie ? 

BeL Madam, it is. 

J, $h> A venerable aspe^. lAsidf* 

Age sits wi^h deceit grace upon his visage. 
And worthily becpmes his silver locks ; 
He wears the marks of many years well S{)ent9 
Of virtue, 'truth well try*d, and. wise ei^perience; 
A friend like this would suit my sorrows well. 
Fortune, I fear me, sir, has meant you ill, [To Dum. 
Who pays your merit with that scanty pittance 
Which my poor hand and humble roof can give. 
But to supply these golden vantages, 
Which elsewhere you might find, expert to meet 
A just regard and value for your worth, 
The welcome of a friend, and the free partnership 
Of all that little good the world allows me. 

Bum, You over- rate me much ; and all my answer 
Must be my future truth ; let them speak for me. 
And make up my deserving. 

J. SA. Are you of England i 

Dum, No, gracious lady, Flanders claims my birth; 
At Antwerp has my constant biding been, 
Where sohietimes I have known more ]»lenteou$ days 
Than these which now my failing age affords. 

J. SL Alas I at Antwerp, ! — Oh, forgive my tears I 

[Weeping. 
They fiiH for my oflPcncefr— and must fall 
Long, long ere they shall wash my stains away. 
You knew perhaps— Qh grief I oh shame I— my hus- 
band, 

Cij 
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Dum. I knew him well — ^but stay this fiood of an* 
guish, 
The senseless grave feels not your pious sorrows : 
Three years and more are past, since I was bid. 
With many of our common friends, to wait him 
To his last peaceful mansion. I attended, 
Sprinkled his clay-cold corse with holy drops. 
According to our church's rev'rend rite, 
And saw him laid in hallow'd ground, to rest. 

J. Sk. Oh, that my soul had known no joy but him I 
That I had livM within his guiltless arms. 
And dying slept in innocence beside him I 
But now his dust abhors the fellowship. 
And scorns to mix with mine. 

Enter a Servant, 

Ser, The lady Alicia 
Attends your leisure. 

J. SA, Say I wish to see her. {^Exit Servant* 

Please, gentle sir, one moment to retire, 
1*11 wait you on the instant, and inform you 
Of each unhappy circumstance, in which 
Your friendly aid and counsel much may stead me. 

[Exeunt Belmour and Dumont. 

Enter Alicia. 
Alic. Still, my fair friend, still shall I find you 
thus? 
Still shall these sighs heave after one another, 
These trickling drops chase one another stilly 



As if the positing vnessengers of gri^f 
Could overtake the hours fled far «way. 
And mak;e old Time corae back I 

J^ SA, No, xoy Alicia, 
Heaven and his saints be witnesiS to my thoughts 
There is no hour of all my life o'er pas^ 
That I could wish to ti^ke its turn again. 
4lic, And yet some of thiose days my friend h^s 

known. 
Some of thosje yeairs wight pass fqr golden ones. 
At least if womankind can judge of happiness. 
What could we wish, we who delight in empire. 
Whose beauty is our sovVeign good, aad give&ua 
Our reasons to rebel^ and pow'r to reign. 
What could we more than to behold a monarch. 
Lovely,' renown*d« a cooquerory and youngs 
Bound in our chains^, and sighing at our feet? 

/. SA. 'Tis true,.nhe royal Edward waa 9 wooifej!^ 
The goodly pride of all our QngU^ youth.; 
He was the very joy of all that saw him. 
Form'd to delight, to, love and to. persuadsj. 
<< Impassive spirits and angf^lic oatuF4« 
" Might have, bcfta chaijw'd, lik^ yielding humao 

weakness. 
" Stoop'd from.their Hca^'n, and H9tm*d tQ hi*teUi. 

ing- 
But what had I to do., with, kings and,CQurtSr? 
My humble lot had cast me far beneath him j 
And that he wa#. the^ first of all mankind. 
The bravest,, and mo« lovely,, was, my ciuno* 

Ciij 
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Alic, Sure, something more than fortune join'd 
your loves : 
Nor could his greatness, and his gracious form, 
Be elsewhere match'd so well, as to the sweetness 
And beauty of my friend. 

J, SA. Name him no more : 
He was the bane and ruin of my peace. 
This anguish and these tears, these are the legacies 
His fatal love has left me. Thou wilt see me. 
Believe me, my Alicia, thou wilt see me. 
E'er yet a few short days pass o'er my head, 
Abandon*d to the very utmost wretchedness. 
The hand of pow'r has seizM almost the whole 
Of what was left for needy life's support ; 
Shortly thou wilt behold me-poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. 

Altc, Jpy of my life, my dearest Shore, forbear 
To wound my heart with thy foreboding sorrows ; 
Raise thy sad soul to better hopes than these. 
Lift up thy eyes, and let them shine once more. 
Bright as the morning sun above the mist. 
Exert thy charms, seek out the stern Prote6tor, 
And soothe his savage temper with thy beauty : 
Spite of his deadly, unrelenting nature. 
He shall be mov'd to pity, and redress thee. 

J, SL My form, alas! has long forgot to please ; 
The scene of beauty and delight is changed j 
No roses bloom upon my fading cheek. 
Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 
But haggard grief, lean-looking sallow care, 
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And pining discontent, a rueful train, 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. 
One only shadow of a hope is left me ; 
The noble-minded Hastings, of his goodness^ 
Has kindly undertaken to be my advocate, 
And move my humble JSViit to angry Gloster. 

Alic. Does Hastings undertake to plead your cause ? 
But wherefore should he not ? Hastings has eyes ; 
The gentle lord has a right tender heart. 
Melting and easy; yielding to impression^ 
And catching the soft flame from each new beauty ; 
But yours shall charm him long. 

J, SA.' Away, you flatterer I 
Nor charge his gen'rous meaning with a weakness. 
Which his great soul and virtue must disdain. 
Too much of love thy hapless friend has prov*d. 
Too many giddy foolish hours are gone. 
And in fantastic measures danc'd away : 
May the remaining few know only friendship. 
So thou, my dearest, truest, best Alicia, 
Vouchsafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner there ; I will give up mankind. 
Forget the transports of increasing passion. 
And air the pangs we feel for its decay. 
A/ic, Live ! live and reign for ever in my bosom ; 

lEm6ractng. 
Safe and unrivall'd there possess thy own ; 
And you, the brightest of the stars above, 
Ye saints that once were women here below. 
Be witness of the truth, the holy friendship, 
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Which here to ^hts my other self X vow. 

If I not hold her nearer to my soul, 

Than every other joy the world cao give ; 

Let poverty, deforaiity, aiid shame, 

Distra6tion and despair seize me on earth. 

Let not my faithless ghost have peace l)iereafteFy 

Nor taste the bliss of your celestial feUowship. 

J^ SlA, Yes, thou art truje, and. only thpu art true ;, 
Therefore these jewels, once the lavish bojAOl-)^ 
Of royal Edward's love, I tiust to thee; 

[Giving Of coidi^ 
Receive this, all that \ can. call my own. 
And let it rest unknown, aa4.sa& witji thc^ : 
That if the state's injustice sliopld oppress m^ 
Strip me of ail, a;id turn m^ oujt ^. wanderer. 
My wretchedness, may. find relieC from thee^ 
And shelter from the ^orm. 

Alic, My all is thine ; 
One common hazard shall attend us both| 
And both be fortunate, or both be wretched. 
But let thy fearful doubting heart be still:; 
The saints and angels have thee in their charge* 
And all things shall be w^l. Think not^ the good^ 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done. 
Shall die forgotten all; **the poor, the pris'ncr, 
*< The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
** Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 
*< Shall cry to Heav'n and pull a blessing o^the^;'*' 
£v'n man, the merciless, insuher nu^i, 
>Man, who, rejgkjssi^ ^qur. sept's weakness, 
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Shall pity thee, and with unwonted goodness 
Forget thy failings, and record thy praise. 

J. Sh. Why should I think that man will do for me. 
What yet he never did for wretches like me ? 
Mark by what partial justice we are judg'd : 
Such is the fate unhappy women find, 
And such the curse entail'd upon our kind, 
That man, the lawless libertine, may rove, 
Free and unquestion'd through the wilds of love ; 
While woman, sense and nature's easy fool. 
If poor weak woman swerve from virtue's rule^ 
If, strongly charmed, she leave the thorny way, 
And in the softei* paths of pleasure stray. 
Ruin ensues, reproach and endless shame, 
And one false step entirely damns her fame : 
In vain with tears the loss she may deplore. 
In vain look back on what she was before ; 
She sets, like stars that fall, to rise no more. {^ExeunU 
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Continues. Enter Alicia, speaking to Jane Shore as 

entering, 

Alicia, 
No farther, gentle friend ; good angels guard you, 
And spread their gracious wings about your slumbers. 
The drowsy night grows on the world, and now 
The busy craftsmen and o'er*labour'd hind 
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Forget tbc travail of the d?iy in sleep : 

Care only w^Kes^ and n^opiiig pensiveness i 

"Vyith meagre discontented lipojks they sit. 

And watch the wa&ting of t^e midnight taper* 

Such vigils must I keep, so wakes piy spu)^ 

Restless and self- tormented 1 Oh» fals^e Hasjtjqgsl 

Thou hast de:»trpyM jgiy peace. IK^ockfng witkff^^* 

What noise is that ^ 

What visitor i? this, who w|^Ji J>oJd freedom. 

Breaks in upon the peaceful i>jght ^nd rest. 

With ^uc}> a rude approach \ 

Enter a Servantm 

Ser, One from the court, 
Lord Hastings (as I think) demands my lady. 

jiltc. Hastings 1 Be still, my heart, and try to meet 
him 
With his own arts : with falshood — But he comes. 

Enter Lord Hastings, speaks to a Servant as entering. 

Hast, Dismiss my train, anfi wait alone without* 
Alicia here ! Unfortunate encounter I 
But be i\ as it may. 

Alic, When humbly, thus, 
The great descend to visit the afflicted. 
When thus, unmindful of their rest, they come 
To soQth the sorrows of the midnight mourner^ 
Comfort comes with them ; like the golden sun. 
Dispels the sullen shades with her sweet influence. 
And chears the melancholy house of care. 



Hast, 'Tis tru^, I w6uH not ovc'r-ratfe a ^ourt^sy, 
Nor let the coldness of delay han^ on it. 
To nip and' blast its favour, like a fi'ost; 
But rather chose, at this late hour, td come. 
That your fkir friend rtlky know I haVe prevailM ; 
The lord protedVOr has received Hfer suit. 
And iheahs to shew her gracel 

Atic. My friend ! my lOrd. 

Hast Yes, lady, yoUrs : nofte Hk^ a right niore 
ample 
To task my pow'r than you. 

Alic. I want the words. 
To pay you back a compliment so courtly ; 
But my heart' guesses at' tKe friendly meaning, 
And wo' not die your debtor. 

Hast, 'Tis well, madam. 
But I would see your friend. 

Altc, Oh, thou false Idrd'l 
I would 'b6 mistress of my heaving hefart, 
Stiflfe tHii rising rage, and learn from thee- 
To dress my face in easy duIlindifF^rence : 
But 'two* not be; nVy WrOn'gswill tea^ their wiy; 
And rush' at orice upon thee. 

Hast, Are you wise ? 
Have you the use of reason ? Do you wake? 
What means this raving, this transporting passion ? 

Altc. Oh, thou cool traitor ! thou insulting tyrant. 
Dost thou behold my poor distracted heart. 
Thus rent with' agonizing love and' rage*, 
And ask me what it nciean^ } Art xiidxx not false ? 
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Am I not scorn'd, forsaken, and abandoned, 
Left, like a common wretch^ to shame and infamy, 
Giv'n up to be the sport of villains' tongues. 
Of laughing parasites, and lewd buffoons; 
And all because my soul lias doated on thee 
With love, with truth, and tenderness unutterable ? 

Hast, Are these the proofs of tenderness and love I 
These endless quarrels, discontents, and jealousies. 
These never-ceasing wailings and complainings. 
These furious starts, these whirlwinds of the soul. 
Which every other moment rise to madness ? 

Alic, What proof, alas I have I not giv'n of love ? 
What have I not abandoned to thy arms ? 
Have 1 not set at nought my noble birth, 
A spotless fame, and an unblemished race, 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 
My prodigality has giv'n thee all ; 
And now, I've nothing left me to bestow. 
You hate the wretched bankrupt you have made. 

Hast, Why am I thus pursu'd from place to place^ 
Kept in the view, and cross'd at every turn f 
In vain I fly, and, like a hunted deer, 
Scud o'er the lawns, and hasten to the covert; 
E'er r can reach my safety, you o'ertake me 
With the swift malice of some keen reproach, 
And drive the winged shaft deep in my heart. 

Alic, Hither you fly, and here you seek repose ; 
Spite of the poor deceit, your arts are known. 
Your pious, charitable midnight visits. 

Hast, If you are wise, and prize your peace of mind. 
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Yet take the friendly counael of my love; 
Believe me true, nor listen to your jealousy. 
Let not that cjevil, which undoes your seXy 
That cursed curiosity seduce you. 
To hunt for needless secrets^ which, fiegle£led» 
ShaU never hurt your quiet \ but oaceknown. 
Shall sit upon your heart, pinch it with pain. 
And banish the sweet sleep for over from yotf. 
Go to — be yet advis'd — 

^lic. Dost thou in scorn. 
Preach patience to my rs^, and bid lae tamely 
Sit like a poor contented idiot down, 
Nor dare to thak thou'at wrong*d me ? Ruin aeiae:^ 

thee, 
And swift perdition overtake thy treachery. 
Have I the least remaining cause to doubt ? 
Hast thou endeavourM once to hide thy falsehood I 
To, hide it mighit have spoke some little tendsxneas, 
And shewn thee half unwilling to undo me : 
But thou disdain*aibllie wcadtness of humanity, 
'Thy words, and aU thy adKons, hare confes&'d it;. 
£v'n.iiQw thy eyes avow it, now they speak. 
And insolently ow^n the glorious vilkmy. 

HasU Well, then, I own my heart ha& broke youif 
chains. 
Patient I bore^ the pasn&il bondage, long. 
At length my gen'rous love disdains, your tyranny> 
The bitterness and stings of taunting jealousy, 
Vexatious days, and jarnngr joy^^s^^g^ts, 

D 
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Have driv'n him forth to seek some safer shelterj^ 
Where he may rest his weary wings in peace. 

Alic, You triumph ! do ! and with gigantic pride 
Defy im.pending vengeance. Heav*n shall wink ; 
J^o more his arm shall roll the dreadful thunder, 
Nor send his lightnings forth : no more his justice 
Shall visit the presuming sons of men, 
But perjury, like thine, shall dwell in safety. 

Hast. Whate'er my fate decrees for me hereafter^^ 
Be present to me now, my better angel! 
Preserve me from the storm that threatens now. 
And if I have beyond attonement sinn*d. 
Let any other kind of plague overtake me. 
So I escape ihe fury of that tongue. 

Alic. Thy prayV is heard«^I go — but know, proud 
lord, 
However thou scorn'st the weakness of my sex, 
.This feeble hand may find the means to reach thee, 
Howe'er sublime in pow*r and greatness plac'd. 
With royal favour guarded round and grac'd j 
On eagle's wings my rage shall urge her flight. 
And hurl thee heajdlong from thy topmost height; 
Then, lik^ thy fate, superior will 1 sit, 
An4 view thee fall'n, apd grov'ling at my feet j 
See thy last breath with indignation go. 
And tread thee sinking to the shades t)elDw. [£*t>. 

Hast, How fierce a fiend is passion k With what 
wUdness, 
What tyranny untam'd it reigns in woman Y 
Unhappy sex I whose easy yielding temper 
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<Jivcs way to ev'ry appetite alike : 

" Each gust of inclination, uncontrolMy 

** Sweeps thro' their souls and sets them in an uproar j 

" Each motion of the heart rises to fury/* 

And love in their weak bosoms is a rage 

As terrible as hate, and as destructive. 

•* So the wind roars o'er the wide fenceless oceari^ 

** And heaves the billows of the boihng deep, 

" Alike from north, from soutli> from east> frortl 

west; 
«* With equal force the tempest blows by turns 
" From every corner of the seaman's compass." 
But soft ye now — for here comes one, disclaims 
Strife and her wrangling train ; of equal elements^ 
Without one jarring atom was she form'd. 
And gentleness and joy make up her being. 

Enter Jane ShoRe. 

Forgive mej fair one, if officious friendship 
Intrudes on yoiir repose, and comes thus late 
To gr^et you with the tidings of success. 
iThe princely Gloster has vouchsaf 'd your hearings 
To-morrow he expefts you at the court j 
There plead your cause, with never- failing beauty^ 
Speak all your griefs, and find a full redress. 
J, SA. Thus humbly let your lowly servant bend. 

l^Knieiing* 
Thus let me bow my grateful knee to earth. 
And bless your noble nature for this goodness^ 

Dij 
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Hast, Rise, gentle dame, you wrong my meaning 
much. 
Think me not guilty of a thought so vain. 
To sell my courtesy for thanks like these. 

J. SL *Tis true, your bounty is beyond my speak* 
ing: 
But tho' my mouth be dumb, my heart shall thank 

you ; 
And when it melts before tlie throne of mercy, 
Mourning and bleeding for my past o^ences. 
My fervent soul shall breathe one pray'r for you. 
If pray 'rs of such a wretch are heard on high. 
That Heav*n will pay you back, when most youneed^ 
The grace and goodness you have shewn to me. 

Hast. If there be ought of merit in my service. 
Impute it there, where most 'tis due, to love ; 
Be kind, my gentle mistress, to my wishes, 
And satisfy my panting heart with beauty. 

Jf* Sh. Alas ! my lord' *- 

Hast. Why bend thy eyes to earth ? 
Wherefore these looks of heaviness and sorrow } 
Why breathes that sigh, my love ? And wherefore 

falls 
This trickling show'r of tears, to stain thy sweetness ) 

J. SA. If pity dwells within your noble breast, 
(As sure it does) Oh, speak not to me thus. 

Hast. Can I behold thee, and not speak of love? 
Ev'n now, thus sadly as thou stand*st before me. 
Thus desolate, dejected, and forlorn, 
Thy softness steals upon my yielding senses. 
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Till my soul faints, and sick&ns with desire; 
How canst thou give this motion to my heart, 
And bid my tongue be Still ? 

J, SA. Cast round your eyeS 
Upon the high-born beauties of the court; 
Behold, likie opening roses, where they bloom^ 
Sweet to the sense, unsullyM all, and spotless; 
There choose some worthy partner of your heart, 
To fill ybur arms, and bless your virtuous bed ; 
Nor turn your eyes this way, *' where sin and misery, 
" Like loathsome weeds, have over-run the soil, 
«* And the destroyer, Shame, has laid all waste.'* 
Hast, What means this peevish, this fantastic 
change ? 
Where is thy wonted pleslsantness of face, 
Thy wonted graces, and thy dimpled smiles ? 
Where hast thou lost thy wit, and «portive mirth ? 
That chearful heart, which us*d to dance for ever. 
And cast a day of gladness all around thee i 

J. Sk, Y«s, I will own I merit the reproach j 
And for those foolish days of wanton pride. 
My soul is justly humbled to the dust : 
All tongues, like yours, are licens'd to upbraid me, 
Still to repeat my guilt, to urge my infamy. 
And treat me like that abject thing I have been. 
*• Yet let the saints be witness to this truth, 
«* That now, tho* late, I look with horror back, 
** That I detest my wretched self, and curse 
** My past polluted life. AU-judging Heav'u, 

Diij 
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*^ Who knew8 my crimeSy has seen my sorrow for 
them." 

Hast. No more of this duU stiif . 'Tis time enough 
To whine and mortify thyself with penanee, 
<' When the decaying sense is pall'd with pleasure, 
" And weary nature tires in her last stage; 
<< Then weep and tell thy beads, when alt'ring rheums 
** Have stain*d the lustre of thy starry eyes, 
** And failing palsies shake thy wither'd hand." 
The present moment claims more generous use ; 
Thy beauty, night and solitude, reproach me, 
For having talk'd thus long— come 1ft me press thee, 

[Laying hold of her. 
Pant on thy bosom, sink into thy arms, 
And lose myself in the luxurious flood. 

<' J. S&, Never! by those chaste lights above, I 
swear, 
** My soul shall never know pollution more ;*' 
Forbear, my lord I — ^here let me rather die : 

[Kneeing. 
** Let quick destru^ion overtake me here," 
And.end my sorrows and my shame for ever. 

Hast* Away with this perversencss, — 'tis too much« 
Nay, if you strive — 'tis monstrous affectation ! 

[Striving, 

J. SL Retire ! I beg you leave me — 

Hast, Thus to coy it !— 
With one who knows you too. 

7» SL For mercy's sake— 
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lUiU Ungrateful woman 1 Is it thua you pay 
My services ?" ' ■ ■ 

7. Sh, Abandon mc to rui n - - 

Rather than urge me— 

Hast, This way to your chamber ; [^PnUiitg her. 
There if you stnxggle««*-* 

3. Sk" Helpy oh» gracious Heaven 1 
Help I Save me ! Help I [Exit. 

Enter Dumont, he inUrposes, 

Dum, My lord 1 for honour's sake^-^^ 

Hast. Hah I What art thou I-— Begone t 

Dum» My duty calls me 
To my attendance^on my mistress here. / 

<* /. Sh. For pity, let rae go" 

Hast. A vaunt I base groom 

At dtstaoce wait, and know thy office better. 

Dum. *< Forgo your hold, my lord t" 'tis most un- 
manly 
This violence ■» ■ 

Hast. Avoid the room this moment, 
*' Or I will tread thy soul out." 

Dum. No, my lord— 
The common ties of manhood call me now, 
And bid me thus stand up in the defence 
Of an oppress 'd, unhappy, helpless woman. 
Host. And dost thou know me, slave I 
Dum. Yes, thou proud lord I 
I know thee well ; know thee with each advantage 
Which wealth, or power, or noble birth can give thee. 
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I knoW thee, too, for one who stains those honours. 
And blots a long illustrious line of ancestry, 
Ky poorly daring thus to wrong a won^an. 

Hast, 'Tis wond'rous well ! I see, my saint- like datne^ 
You stand provided of your braves and ruffians, 
To man your cause, and bluster in your brothel. 
Dum. Take back the foul reproach, unmanner*d 
railer ! 
Nor urge my rage too far, lest thou should'st find 
I have as daring spirits in my blood 
As thou or any of thy race e'er boasted ; 
And tho' no gaudy titles grac*d my birth, 
" Titles, the servile courtier's lean reward, 
" Sometimes the pay of virtue, but more oft 
*< The hire which greatness gives to slaves and syco* 

phants," 
Yet Heav'n that made me honest, made me more 
Than ever king did, when he made a lord. 

Hast, Insolent villain! henceforth bt this teach 
thee [Draws and strikes him* 

The distance 'twixt a peasant and a prince. 

Dum, Nay, then, my lord, [drawing'] learn you by 
this, how well 
An arm resolv'd can guard its master's life. 

in^yJigAt. 

*^ jf, Sk, Oh my distra6ling fears 1 hold, for sweet 

Heav'n " 

[Theyjighty Dumont disarms Lord Hastings^ 

Hast, Confusion ! baffled by a base-born hind 1 

Dum, Now, haui^hty sir, where is our diftcrcnce no^vl 

2 
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Your lifte is in my hand, and did not honour^ 
The gentleness of bloody and inborn virtue 
(Howe'er unworthy I may seem to you) 
Plead in ray bosom, I should take the forfeit. 
fiut wear your sword again \ and know, a lord 
Oppos'd against a man, is but a man. 
HasU Curse on my failing arm'l Your better for<« 
tune 
Has given you vantage o'er me ; but perhaps 
Your triumph may be bought with dear repentance. 

\Kxit Hastings* 

£»/^r Jane Shohe. 

/. Sh, Alas I what have ye done ? Know ye the 
pow'r, 
The mightiness, that waits upon this lord ? 

Dwn, Fear not, my worthiest mistress \ 'tis a cause 
In which Heaven's guards shall wait you. O pursue. 
Pursue the sacred counsels of your soul. 
Which urge you on to virtue ; let not danger. 
Nor the incumb'ring world, make faint your purpose. 
Assisting angels shall condu(it your steps. 
Bring you to bliss, and crown your days with peace. 

7. Sh. Oh, that my head were laid, my sad eyes 
clos'd, 
And my cold corse wound in my shroud to rest I 
My painful heart will never cease to beat. 
Will never know a moment*s peace till then. 

Dum, Would you be happy, leave this fatal place \ 
Fly from the court's.pernicious neighbourhood j 
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Where innocence is sham'd, and blushing modesty 
Is made the scorner's jest ; where hate, deceit. 
And deadly ruin, wear the masques of beauty. 
And draw deluded fools with shews of pleasure. 

J, SA, Where should I fly, thus helpless and for* 
lorn. 
Of friends, and all the means of life bereft ? 

Dum. Belmour, whose friendly care still wakes to 
serve you. 
Has found you out a little peaceful refuge^ 
Far from the court and the tumultuous city. 
Within an ancient forest's ample verge, 
There stands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 
Built for convenience and the use of life : 
Around it fallows, meads, and pastures fair, 
A little garden, and a limpid brook, 
By nature's own contrivance seemM dispos'd ; 
No neighbours, but a few poor simple clowns. 
Honest and true, with a well meaning priest : 
No fa6lion, or domestic fury's rage, 
Did e'er disturb the quiet of that place, 
When the contending nobles shook the land 
With York and Lancaster's disputed sway. 
Your virtue there may find a safe retreat 
From the insulting pow'rs of wicked greatness. 

J. SA, Can there be so much happiness in store I 
A cell like that is all my hopes aspire to. 
Haste, then, and thither let us take our flight. 
E'er the clouds gather, and the wintVy sky 
Descends in storms to intercept our passage* 
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Dvm. Will you then go ! You glad my very soul. 
Banish your fears, cast all your cares on me ; 
Plenty and ease, and peace of mind shall wait you. 
And make your latter days of life most happy. 
Ohy lady ! but I must not, cannot tell you, 
How anxious I have been for all your dangers. 
And how my heart rejoices at your safety. 
So when the spring renews the flow*ry field. 
And warns the pregnant nightingale to build. 
She seeks the safest shelter of the wood, 
Where she may trust her^ittle tuneful brood; 
Where no rude swains her shady cell may know, 
No serpents climb, nor blasting winds may blow ; 
Fond of the chosen place, she views it o'er, 
Sits there, and wanders thro' the grove no more; 
Warbling she charms it each returning night, 
And loves it with a mother's dear delight. [Exeuntt 



ACT IIL SCENE /. 

— _ ■ - - I M-» 

7%e Court. Enter Alicia, with a paper. 

Alicia, 
This paper to the great proteftor's hand, 
With care and secrecy, must be convey M ; 
JrL'is bold ambition now avows its aim. 
To pluck the crown from Edward's infant brow, 
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And fix it on his own. I know he holds 
My faithless Hastings adverse to his hopes, 
An4 much devoted to the orphan king ; 
On that. I build : this paper meets his doubts. 
And marks my hated rival as the cause 
Of Hastjng's zeal for his dead master's sons. 
Oh, jealousy 1 thou bane of pleasing friend^ip, 
<< Thou worst invader of our tender bosoms," 
How does thy rancour poison all our softness. 
And turn our gentle natures into bitterness ? 
See where she comes ! onceany heart's dearest bless- 
ing, 
Now. my changed eyes are blasted with her beauty,* 
Loath that known face, and sicken to behold her. 

LnUr Jans Shore. 

. « 7. ^h. Now whither shall I fly to find reliefs 
** What charitable hand will aid me now ? 
** Will stay my falling steps, support my ruins, 
** And heal my wounded mind with balmy comfort ?** 
Oh, my Alicia 1 

Alic. What new grief is this ? 
What unforeseen misfortune has surprized theo, 
That racks thy tender heart thus \ 

J. 5>5. Oil, Dumont ! 

Alic, Say what of him \ 

y. SL That friendly, honest man^ 
Whom Belmour brought of late to my assistance^ 
On whose kind care, whose diligence and flEiith, 
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My surest trust was builty this very morn 
Was seiz'd on by the cruel hand of power, 
Forc*d from my house, and born away to prison. 

Alic, To pi;ison, said you I Can you guess the cause? 

7. Sh. Too well, I fear. His bold defence of me 
Has drawn the vengeance of Lord Hastings on him. 

AUc. Lord Hastings 1 Ha I 

y. Sh, Some fitter time must tell thee 
The tak of my hard hap. Upon the present 
Hang all my poor, my last remaining hopes. 
Within this paper is my sdit contained ; 
Here as the princely Gloster passes forth, 
I wait to give it on ray humble knees. 
And n^ove him for redress. 

[She gipes tie paper to Alicia, zitAo ppmt mnd 
seems to read it, 

Alic, [Asjidt,'] Now for a wile, 
To sting my thoughtless rival to the heart j 
To blast her fetal beauties, and divide her 
For ever from my perjur'd Hastings' eyes : 
•" The wanderer may then look back to me, 
" And turn to his forsaken home again ;" 
Their fashions are the same, it cannot fail. 

[PtUling cut the other paper. 

J. Sh. But see the great prote^^r comes this way, 
** Attended by a train of waiting courtiers.- ' 
Give me the paper, friend. 

Alic, [AfVfe.} For love and vengeance! 

\Skegwe& her the other paper, 
£ 
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Enter the Duke of Gloster, Sir Richard Rat-» 
CLIFF E, Catesby, CouTtiersy and other Attendants, ' 

J, Sh* [Kneeling,'] Oh, noble Gloster, turn thy gra 
cioiis eye, 
Incline thy pitying ear to my complaint, 
A poor, undone, forsaken, helpless woman, 
Intreats a little bread for charity, 
To feed her wants, and save her life from perishing, 

Glost. Arise, fair dame, and dry your wat'ryeyes. 

[Receiving the paper y and raising Aer^ 
Beshrew me, but 'twere pity of his heart 
That could refuse a boon to such a suitress- 
Y'have got a noble friend to be your advocate ; 
A worthy and right gentle lord he is. 
And to his trust most true. This present Now 
Some matters of the state detain our leisure ; 
Those once dispatch'd, we'll call for you anon. 
And give your griefs redress. Go to 1 be comforted. 

J, Sh, Good Heav'ns repay your highness for this 

And show'r down blessings on your princely head. 

Come, my Alicia, reach thy friendly arm, 

And help me to support this feeble frame, 

That nodding totters with oppressive woe. 

And sinks beneath its load. [Exeunt J. Sh. and AVic. 

Glost. Now by my holidame! 
Heavy of heart she seems, and sore af!li£led. 
But thus it is when rude calamity 
Lays its strong gripe upon these mincing minions; 



1 
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The dainty gew-gaw forms dissolve at once, 
And shiver at the shock. What says her paper ? 

[Seeming to read, 
Hal what is this? Come nearer, Ratcliffe! Catesbyl 
Mark the contents, and then divine the meaning. 

[^He reads • 
Wonder not, princely Gloster, at the notice 
This paper brings you Jrom a friend unknown l 
Lord Hastings is inclined to call you master ^ 
And kneel to Richardy as to England^ s king ; 
But Shore's bewitching wife misleads his hearty 
And draws his service^ to King Edward's sons: 
Drive her away^ you break the charm that holds him. 
And he, and all his powers, attend you. 

Rat, *Tis wonderful ! 

Cz/. The means by which it came 
Yet stranger too 1 

Glost. You saw it given, but now. 

Rat. She could not know the purport* 

Glost. No, *tis plain 

She knows it not, it levels at her life ; 

Should she presume to prate of such high matters^ 

The meddling harlot, dear she should abide it. 

Cat» What hand soe*er it comes from, be assur'd^ 
It means your highness well 

Glost. Upon the instant. 
Lord Hastings will be hear ; this morn I mean 
To prove him to the quick ; then if he flinch^ 
No more but this— away with him at once, 

Eij 
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He must be mine or nothing But he comes ! 

Draw nearer this way, and observe me well. 

[l^ey whisper, 

Enur Lord Hastings. 

RoaU This foolish woman hangs about my heart. 
Lingers and wanders in my fancy still ; 
This coyness is put on, 'tis art and cunning, 

And worn to urge desire 1 must possess her. 

The groom, who lift his saucy hand against me. 
E'er thisy is humbled, and repents his daring. 
Perhaps, ev'n she may profit by th* example. 
And teach her beauty not to scorn my pow'r. 

Gloit, This do, and wait me e'er the council sits. 

\I.xtttnt Rat. and Cat* 
My lord, y'are well encountred j here has been 
A fair petitioner this morning with us ; 
Believe me, she has won me much to pity her: 
Alas I her gentle nature was not made 
To bufiet with adversity. I told her 
How worthily her cause you had befriended ; 
How much for your good sake we meant to do. 
That you had spoke, and all things should be well. 
' Hast. Your highness binds me ever to your service. 

Glost, You know your friendship is most potent 
with us, 
And shares our power. But of this enough, 
For we have other matters for your car ; 
The state is out of tune : distra^ng fear^ 
And jealous doubts, jar in our public counsels ^ 
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Amidst the wealthy city, murmurs rise, 
Lewd railings, and reproach on those that rule, 
With open Scorn of government ; hence credit. 
And public trust 'twixt man and man, are bfokei 
The golden streams of commerce arc with-held, 
Which fbd the wants of needy hinds and artizans. 
Who therefore curse the great, and threat rebellion. 

Hast. The resty knaves are over-run with ease^ 
As plenty ever is the nurse of faction ; 
If in good days, like these^ the headstrong herd 
Grow madly wanton and repine ; it \i 
Because the reins of power are held too slack) 
And reverend authority of late 
Has worn a face of mercy more than justice. 

Glost, Beshrew my heart ! but you have well di* 
vin'd 
The source of these disorders. Who can wonder 
If riot and misrule o'erturn the fealm, 
When the crown sits upon a baby brow ? 
Plainly to speak ; hence comes the gen'ral cry^ 
And sum of all complaint : 'twill ne'er be well 
With England (thus they talk) while children go* 
vcrn. 

Hast. 'Tis true, the kiilg is young ; but what of 
that } 
We feel no want of Edward's riper years. 
While Gioster's valour and most princely wisdom 
So well supply our infant sovereign's place. 
His youth's support, and guardian to his throne. 

Enj 
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GlosL Th^ eeiuicil (mnch I'm bound to thank *tm 
fof't) 
Have placM a pageant aoeptre in my hand, 
Barren of power, and sabjc6t to control ; 
Scorn 'd by my foes, and useless to my friends. 
Oh, worthy lord! were mine the rule indeed, 
I think I should not suiler rank offence 
At large to lord it in the common-weal ; 
Nor would the realm be rent by discord thus. 
Thus fear and doubt, betwixt disputed titles. 

Hast. Of this I am to learn ; as not supposing 
A doubt like thisi 

Glost, Ay, marry, but there is*— 
And that of much concern. Have you not heard 
How, on a late occasion, Do^or Shaw 
Has mov'd the people much about the lawfulness 
Of Edward's issue } By nght grave authority 
Of learning and religion, plainly proving, 
A bastard scion never should be grafted 
Upon a royal stock ; from thence, at full 
Discoursing on my brother's former contract 
To Lady Elizabeth Lucy, long before 
His jolly match with that same buxom widow 
The queen he left behind him 

Hast, III befall 
Such meddling priests, who kindle up confusion. 
And vex the quiet world with their vain scruples I 
By Heav*n 'tis done in perledl spite to peace. 
Did not the king. 
Our royal master, Edward, in concurrence 
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With his estates assembledi well determine 

What course the sov^'reign rule slK)uid take hefcice- 

forward } 
When shall the deadly hate of faction cease. 
When shaii our long*divided land have rest. 
If every peevish, moody malecontent 
Shall set the senseless rabble in an uproar, 
Fright them with dangers, and perplex their brain. 
Each day with some fantastic giddy change i 

Giost. What if some patriot, for the public good. 
Should vary from your scheme, new-mould the state ? 

Hast, Curse on the imiovatioghand attempts it I 
Remember him, the vtlbun, righteous Heaven, 
In thy great day of vengeance I Blast the traitor 
And his pernicious counsels; who for wealth. 
For pow'r, the pride of greatness, or revenge, 
Would plunge his native land in civil wars I 
G/ost, You ^ too far, my lord. 
Hast. Your highnets* pardon 
Have we so soon foi^got those days of ruin, 
V(rhen York and Lancaster drew forth the battles ; 
When, like a matron butcher'd by her sons, 
'< And cast beside some common way, a spedlack 
*' Of horror «nd affright to passers by,*' 
Our growling country bled at ev'ry vein ; 
When murders, rapes, and massacres prevail'd ; 
Wheo churches, palaces, and cities blazM; 
When iuiiolence and barbarism triumphed. 
And swept away distintlion ; peasants trod 
Upon the necks of nobles : low were laid 
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The reverend crosier, and the holy mitre. 

And desolation covered all the land ; 

Who can remember this, and not, like me. 

Here vow to sheath a dagger irt his heart 

Whose damn'd ambition vrould renew those horrors^ 

And set once more that sc^ne of blood before us ? 

Glost. How now 1 so hot 1 

Hast, So brave, and so resolv'd. 

Gbst, Is then our friendship of so little moment. 
That you could arm your hand against my life ? 

Hast. I hope your highness does not think I mean it; 
No, Heav'n forefend that e'er your princely person. 
Should come within the scopei of my resentment. 

Glost, Oh, noble Hastings I Nay, I must embrace 
you ; [^Embraces him* 

By holy Paul, y*are a right honest man I 
The time is full of danger and distrust. 
And warns us to be wary. Hold me not 
Too apt for jealousy and light surmise, 
If when I meant to lodge you next my heart, 
I put your truth to trial. Keep your loyalty, 
And live, your king and country's best support : 
For me, I ask no more than honour gives, 
To think me yours, and rank me with your friends 

" Hast, Accept what thanks a grateful heart should 

pay, 

" Oh, princely Gloster I judge me not ungentle, 

" Of manners rude, and insolent of speech, 

" If, when the public safety is in question, 

** My zeal flows warm and eager from my tongue* 



" GlosU Enough of this: to deal in t^ordfcolii* 
pUmeot 
'< Is mui;h against the f>laiBAess of my nMiir« : 
" I judge you by myself, a clear truespirit, 
'< Andj^ as such, once more join you to my l>o6om» 
<« Farewell, and be roy frjead.** [ftt^ Gk)it. 

Hast. I am not read. 
Nor skill'd and praflis'd in the arts of greatne«> 
To kindle thus, and give a scope to passion. 
.The Duke is surely npble ; but he to(uch*d me 
Ev*n on the tend'rest point ; the master-strmg 
That makes mo^t harmony or discord to me. 
I own the glorious subje^ fires my breast, 
And my soul's darling passion stands coofess'd ; 
Beyond or love's or friendship's sacred band^ 
Beyond myself, I prize xny native land : 
On this foundation wouldl build my fame. 
And emulate the Greek and Roman name ; 
Think England's peace bought cheaply with my blood. 
And die with pleasure for ray country's good. \E9tii* 
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Continues, Enter Duke of Gloster, Ratcliffe 

C«</CATESBy. 

Ghsier, 
This was the sum of all : that he would broo4( 
-Mo alteration in the present sitate. 
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Marry, at last> the testy gentlfeman 
Was almost itiovM to bid us bold defiance; 
But there I dix>pt the argument, and changing^ 
The first design and purport of my speech, 
I prais'd his good affcdlion to young Edward, 
And left him to believe my thoughts like his. 
Proceed we then in this foremention'd matter^ 
As nothing bound or trusting to his friendship. 

Rat. Ill does it thus befall. I could have wish'd 
This lord had stood with us. " His friends are 

wealthy ; 
** Thereto, his own possessions large and mighty ; 
** The vassals and dependants on his power 
** Firm in adherence, ready, bold, and many;" 
His name had been of vantage to your highness. 
And stood our present purpose much in stead. 

Glost. This wayward and perverse declining from u^ 
Has warranted at full the friendly notice. 
Which we this morn receiv'd. I hold it dertaini 
This puling, whining harlot rules his reason, 
And prompts his zeal for Edward's bastard brood. 

Cat, If she have such dominion o*er his heart. 
And turn it at her will, you rule her fate ; 
And should, by inference and apt dedu6tion. 
Be arbiter of his. Is not her bread, 
The very means immediate to her being. 
The bounty of your hand ? Why does she live. 
If not to yield obedience to your pleasure. 
To speak, to a6l, to think as you command } 

Rat, Let her instru^ her tongue to bear your ines* 
sage 5. 
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Teach every grace to smile in your behalf. 
And her deluded eyes to gloat for yOu ; 
his du^ile reason will be wound about, 
Be led and turn'd again, say and unsay. 
Receive the yoke, and yield exa^ obedience. 
Giost, Your counsel likes me well, it shall be foU 
lowM. 
She waits without, attending on her suit. 
Go, call her in, and leave us here alone. 

lExeunt Ratcliffe and Catesby. 
How poor a thing is he, how worthy scorn. 
Who leaves the guidance of imperial manhood 
To sucli a paltry piece of stuff as this is! 
A moppet made of prettiness and pride ; 
That oftener does her giddy fancies change. 
Than glittering dew-drops in the sun do colours--* 
Now, shame upon it 1 was our reason giveu 
For such a use 1 ** To be thus puif d about 
** Like a dry leaf, an idle straw, a feather, 
'* The sport of every whiffling blast that blows ? 
** Beshrew my heart, but it is wondVous stVange;*' 
Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them. 
That masters ev'n the wisest of us all. 

^nUr Jane Shore. 

Oh ! you are come most fitly. We have ponder'd 
On this your grievance : and tho* some there are. 
Nay, and those great ones too, who wou*d enforce 
The rigour of our power to afflidt you, 
And bear a heavy hand; yet fear not you : 
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WeVe ta'eo yoa to our favour \ onr prote^ion 
Shall stand between, and shieki yoa from mishap. 

y. Sh, The blessings of a heart with anguish broken. 
And re8cu*d from despair^ attend your highness. 
Alas ! my gracious lord, what have I done 
To kindle such relentless wrath againt me I 
'< If in the days of all my past offences^ 
<< When most my heart was lifted with delight, 
*< If I withheld my morsel from the hungry, 
<^ Forgot the widow's want, and orphan's cry ; 
*Mf I have known a good I have not sharM, 
« Nor calFd the poor to take his portion with me, 
'< Let my worst enemies stand forth, and now 
'< Deny the succour, which I gave not then.** 

Glost. Nforry there are, tho* I believe them not. 
Who say you meddle in affairs of state : 
That you presume to prattle, like a busy«body, 
Give your advice, and teach the lords o* th' council 
What fits the order of the common-weal. 

/. Sk. Oh, that the busy world, at least in this. 
Would talCe example from a wretch like me t 
)4one then would waste their hours in foreign thoughts^ 
Forget themselves, and what concerns their peace, 
** To tread the mazes of fantastic falsehood, 
** To haunt their idle sounds and flying tales, 
** Thro* all the giddy, noisy courts of rumoiur; 
'* Malicious slander never would have leisure** ^ 
Tosearcli, with prying eyes, for faults abroad. 
If all, like me, consider*d their own hearts, 
And wept the sonvws which they found at home* 
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GIoU. Go to I I know your pow'r ; and tho' I tmst 
not 
To ev'ry breath of fame, I'm not to kam 
That Hastings is (>rofess'd your loving vassid. 
But fair befall your beauty : use it wisely. 
And it may stand your fortunes much in stead. 
Give back your forfeit land with large increase, 
And place you high in safety and in honour. 
Nay, I could point a way; the which pursuing, 
You shall not only bring yourself advantage. 
But give the realm much worthy cause to thank you 

/. SA. Oh I where or how— Can my unworthy 
hand 
Become an instrument of good to any } 
Instru6l your lowly slave, and let me fly 
To yield obedience to your dread command. 

G/ost. Why, that's well Said— Thus then— Ofcservt 
me well. 
The State, for many high and potent reasons, 
Deeming my brother Edward's sons unfit 
For the imperial weight of England's crown— ^ 

J. Sk* Alas I for pity, 

G/ost. Therefore have resolv'd 
To set aside their unavailing infancy. 
And vest the sovereign rule in abler hands* 
This, tho' of great importance to the public, 
Hastings, for very peevishness and spleen, 
Does stubbornly oppose. 

/. Sk, Does he i Does Hastings ? 

G/ost. Ay, Hastings. 

P 
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J, SA. Reward him for the noble deed, just Heav'ns; 
For this one adion, guard him and distinguish hin^ 
With signal mercies, and with great deliverance, 
Save him from wrong, adversity, and shahie. 
Let never fading honours flourish round him, 
And consecrate his name, ev'n to lime's end : 
*' Let him know nothing else but good on earth, 
** And everlasting blessedness hereafter." 

Giost. How now 1 

J. SA. The poor, forsaken, royal little onesi 
Shall ihey be left a prey to savage power ? 
Can they lift up their harmless hands in vain. 
Or cry to Heaven for help, and not he heard? 
Impossible! Oh, gallant, generous Hastings, 
Go on, pursue 1 assert the sacred cause : 
Stand forth, thou proxy of all-ruling Providence, 
And save the friendless infants from oppression. 
Saints shall assist tiiee with prevailing prayers, 
And warring angels combat oh thy side. 

Giost, You're passing rich in this same hcav'nly 
speech, 
And spend it at your pleasure. Nay, but mark me ! 
My favour is not bought with words like these. 
Go to — you'll teach yQur tongue another tale. 

/. SA. No, tho' the royal Edward has undone me. 
He was my king, my gi-acious master still ; 
•* He lov'd me too, tho' 'twas a guilty flame, 
<* And fatal to my peace, yet still he lovM me 5 
** With fondness, and with tenderness he doated, 
^* Dwelt in my eyes, and liv'd but in my smiles :'* 
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And can I — O my heart abhors the thought I 
Stand by, and see his children robb'd of right ? 
Glost. Dare not, ev'n for thy soul, to thwart me 

further 1 
None of your arts, your feigning and your foolery j 
Your dainty squeamish coying it to me ; 
Go — to your lord, your paramour, begone I 
Lisp in his ear, hang wanton on his neck. 
And play your monkey gambols o'er to hirti. ' 

You know my purpose, look that you pursue it^ 
And make him yield obedience to my will. 
Do it — or woe upon thy harlot's head. 

Ji SA, Oh, that my tongue had ev'ry grace of speech^ 
Great and commanding as th^ breath of kings, 
** Sweet as the poet's numbers, and prevailing 
** As soft persuasion to a love-sick maid 5" 
That 1 had art and eloquence divine^ 
To pay my duty to my master's ashes. 
And plead, till death, the cause of injur'd innocence. 
G/ost. Ha I Dost thou brave me, minion ) Dost 

thou know 
How vile, how very a wretch, my pow'r can make 

thee ? 
** That I can let loose fear, distress, and famine, 
** To hunt thy heels, like hell-hounds, thro' the 

world ;" 
That I can place thee in such abje6t state, 
As help shall never find thee ; where, repining. 
Thou shalt sit down and gnaw the earth for anguish; 
Oroan to the pitiless winds without return i 

Fij 
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Howl like the midnight wolf amidst the desart. 

And curse th^r li£e, in bitterness and misery ? 

. J. Sk, Let nie be branded for the public scorn, 

Turn'd forth and driven to wander like a vagabond, 

B^ friendless and forsaken, seek my bread 

Upon the barren wild, and desolate waste. 

Feed on tny sighs, aixi drink my falling tears. 

E'er I consent to teadi my lips injustice, 

'Or wrong the orphan who has none to save him. 

Glgft' 'Tis well^-we'll try the temper of your heart. 
What hoa ! who waits without ? 

EiUer Ratclifpe, Gates by, and Attendants. 

Rat, Your highness' pleasure—- . 

Glo^, GOf some of y^u, and turn this strumpet forth ! 
Spurn her into the street ; there let her perish. 
And rot upon a dunghill. Thro' the city 
See it proclaim'd, that none, on pain of death, 
Presume to give her comfort, lood, or harbour j 
Who ministers the smallest comfort, dies» 
Her house, her costly furniture and wealth, 
<* The purchase of her loose luxurious life. 
We seize on, for the profit of the state* 
AwAy! Be gone 1 

J, S&, Oh, thou most righteous judge- 
Humbly behold, I bow myself to thee, 
And own tliy justice in this hard decree : 
No longer, then, my ripe offences spare. 
But what I merit, let me learn to bear. 
Yet since 'tis all noy wretchedness can give, 
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For my past crimes my forfeit life receive j 
No pity for my sufferingis here I crave, 
And only hope forgiveness in the grave. 

[Exit J. Shorc» guarded by Catesby andothru 

Glost, So much for this. Your proje6l's at an end. 

[r^Rat^ 
This idle toy, this hilding Scorns my power. 
And sets us all at naught. See that a guard 
Be ready at my calh— 

Rat, The council waits 
Upon your highness' leisure.—-* 

Glost, Bid them enter. 

Enter the Duke o/* BUCKINGHAM, Earl of Dbrby^ 
Bishop of Ely t Lord Hasttings, and others as to the 
council. The Duke of GlosteR takes his place at the 
upper end, then the rest sit, 

Derb. In happy times we are assembled here, 
To point the day, and fix the solemn pomp, 
For placing England's crown, with all due rites, 
Upon our sovereign Edward's youthful brow. 

Hast. Some busy meddling knaves, 'tis said, there are^ 
As such will still be prating, who presume 
To carp and cavil at his royal right ; 
Therefore, I hold it fitting, with the soonest, 
T' appoint the order of the coronation I 
So to approve our duty to the king. 
And stay the babbling of such vain gainsayers. 

Derb, We all attend to know your highness' pleasure. 

[To Gloster* 
Fiij 
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Glost. My lords, a set of worthy men you are. 
Prudent and just, and careful for the state ; 
Therefore, to your most grave determination 
I yield myself in all thiflgs; and demand 
Wliat punishment your wisdom shall think meet 
T* iftfli<5l upon those damnable contrivers, 
Who shall with potions, charms, and witching drugs, 
Praflise against our person and our life I 

Hast. So much I hold the king your highness* 
debtor. 
So precious are you to the commoti-wea!. 
That I presume, not only for myself, 
But in behalf of these my noble brothers. 
To say, whoe'er they be, they merit death. 

Glost, Then judge yourselves, convince your eyes 
of truth : 
Behold my arm, thus blasted, dry, and wither'd, 

IPuliing up his sieevts. 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd. 
Like some untimely produ(5l of the seasons. 
Robb'd of its properties of strength and office. 
This is the sorcery of Edward's wife, 
Who, in conjun£lion with that harlot Shore, 
And other like confed'rate midnight hags, , 
By force bf potent spells, of bloody characters, 
And conjurations horrible to hear, . 
Call fiends and speftres ffom the yawning deep, 
And set the ministers of hell at work, 
To torture and despoil me of my life. 
• Hast, If they have done this deed— 
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GioiU If llhey have done it! 
Talk*st thou to me of If's, audaciotis trakor ! 
Thou art that strumpet witch's chief Abettor, 
The patron andconipkittef of her mischiefs, 
And join'd in this cootrivaDce for my death. 
Nay start, n^^t, lords-* What ho ! a guard there, Sirs I 

Enitr Guards, 

Lord Hastings, I arrest ti^e of high treason. 
Seize him, and 'bear hkn instantly away. 
He sh^' not live an hour. By holy Paul, 
I will not dine before his head be brought me* 
Ratcliffe, stay you, and see that it be done : 
The rest that love me, rise and follow me. 

[Extimt Gloster, and the Lords following, 

Manent Lord Hast luGS, Ratcliffe, and Guards, 

Hast. What! and no more but this — How! to the 
scaffold : 
Oh, gentle Ratcliffe ! tell me, do I hold thee ? 
Or if I dream, what shall I do to wake, 
To break, to struggle thro' this dread confusion ? 
For surely death itself is not so painful 
As is this sudden horror and surprise. 

Rat. You heard, the duke's commands to me were 
absolute. 
Therefore, my lord, address you to your shrift. 
With all good speed you may. Summon your courage. 
And be yourself; for you must die this instant. 

Hast. Yes, Ratcliffe, I will take thy friendly coMnsel 
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And die as a man should; 'tis somewhat hard. 
To call my scattered spirits home at once : 
But since what must be, must be-— let necessity 
Supply the place of time and preparation. 
And arm me for the blow. 'Tis but to die, 
*Tis but to venture on that common hazard. 
Which ma9y a time in battle I have run ; 
** Tis but to do, what at that very moment, 
'< In many nations of the peopled earth, 
<< A thousand and a thousand shall do with me;** 
*Tis but to close my eyes and -shut out day-light. 
To view no more the wicked ways of men, 
No longer to behold the tyrant Gloster, 
And be a weeping witness of the woes, 
The desolation, slaughter, and calamities. 
Which he shall bring on this unhappy land. 

Enter Alicia. 

Aitc. Stand off, and let me pass—I will I must 
Catch him once more in these despairing arms, 
And hold him to my heart — O Hastings ! Hastings 1 

Hast. Alas I why com'st thou at this dreadful mo- 
ment. 
To fill me with new terrors, new distractions ; 
To turn me wild with thy distemper'd rage^ 
And shock the peace of my departing soul ? 
Away, I pr'ythee leave me ! 

Alic. Stop a minute- 
Till niy full griets find passage— «Oh, the tyrant! 
Perdition fall on Gloster's^ead and mine. 
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HasU What meaiM thy ^Btic grief ? 

Alic. I cannot speak 
But I have murder'dthee — Oh, I could tell thee i 

Hast, Speak and give ease to thyconii6Ungpassiony 
Be quick, nor keep me longer in suspense, 
Time presses, and a thousand crowding thoughts 
Bieak in at once I this way and that they snatch. 
They tear my hurry'd soul ; All claim attention, 
And yet not one is hefird. Oh ! speak, and leave me. 
For I have business would employ an age. 
And but a minute's time to get it done in. 

A lie. That, that's ray grief — 'tis I that urge thee on, 
Thus haunt thee to the toil, sweep thee from earth, , 
And drive th^e down this preieipice'of fate. 

Host. Thy reason is grown wild. Cotild thy weak 
hand 
Bring on this mighty ruin ? If it could, 
What have I done so grievous to thy $oul. 
So deadly, so beyond the reach of pardon, 
That nothing but my life can make attonemejit ? 

Alic. Thy cruel scorn hath stung mc to the heart. 
And set my burning bosom all in flames : 
Raving and mad I flew to my revenge. 
And writ I know not what — ^toid the prote6lor. 
That Shore's detested wile, by wiles, had won thee 
To plot against his greatness — He belicv'd it, 
(Oh, dire event of my pernicious counsel i) 
And, while I meant destrudion on her head, 
H' has turn'd it ail on thine. 
" Hast. Accursed jealousy I 
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" Oh, merciless, wild, aiid unforgiving fiend I 
** Blindfold it runs to undistinguish'd mischief, 
** And murders all it meets. Curst be its ragcj 
** For there is none so deadly; doubly curs'd 
** Be all those easy fools who giV6 it harbour ; 
** Who turn a monster loose among mankind, 
" Fiercer than famine, warj or spotted pestilence ; 
*^ Baneful as death, and horrible as hell. 

" Aitc, If thou wilt curse, curse rather thine own 
falsehood ; 
*' Curse the lewd maxims of thy perjur'd sex, 
** Which taught thee first to laugh at faith and justice | 
** To scorn the solemn san6lity of oaths, 
'< And make a jest of a poor woman's ruin i 
** Curse thy proud heart, and thy insulting tongi/e, 
*« That rais'd this fatal fury in my soul, 
" And urg*d my vengeance to undo us both." 

Hast. Oh, thou inhuman ! Turn thy eyes away. 
And blast me not with their destruftive beams : 
Why should I curse thee with my dying breath i 
Begone ! and let me die in peace. 

Altc, Can'st thou — Oh, cruel Hastings, leave me 
thus! 
Hear me, 1 beg thee — I conjure thee, hear me I 
While with an agonizing heart, I swear. 
By all the pangs I feel, by all the sorrows, 
The terrors and despair thy loss shall give me. 
My hate was on my rival bent alone. 
Oh 1 had I once divin'd) false as thou art, 
A danger to thy life, I would have dy'd. 
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I would have met it for thee, and made bare 
My ready faithful breast to save thee from it. 

Hast Now markl and tremble at Heaven^s just 
award : 
While thy insatiate wrath and fell revenge, 
Pursu'd the innocence which never wrong'd thee. 
Behold, the mischief falls on thee and me : 
Remorse and heaviness of heart shall wait thee. 
And everlasting anguish be thy portion : 
For me, the snares of death are wound about me, 
And now, in one poor moment, 1 am gone. 
Oh 1 if thou hast one tender thought remaining, 
Fly to thy closet, fall upon thy knees, 
And recommend my parting soul to mercy. 

Alic. Oh ! yet before I go for ever from thee. 
Turn thee in gentleness and pity to me, [KneeUng* 
And, in compassion of my strong afili6tion, 
Say, is it possible you can forgive 
The fatal rashness of ungovern'd love ? 
For, oh I *tis certain, if 1 had not lov*d thee 
Beyond my peace, my reason, fame, and life, 
•• Desir'd to death, and doated to destra6tion," 
This day of horror never should have known us. 

Hast. Oh, rise, and let me hush thy stormy sor* 
rows. [Raiiing hcr^ 

Assuage thy tears, for I vvill chide no more, 
No more upbraid thee, thou unhappy fair one. 
I see the hand of Heav*n is arm'd against me ; 
And, in mysterious Providence, decrees 
To punisk me by thy mistaken han(\. 
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Most righteous doom! for, Oh, while I behold tbe«y 
Thy wrongs rise up in terrible array, 
And charge thy ruin on me ; thy fair fame, 
Thy spotless beauty, innocence, and youth, 
Dishonoured, blasted, and betray'd by me. 

Alic* And does thy heart relent for my undoing ? 
Oh, that inhuman Gloster could be mov*d. 
But half so easily as I can pardon 1 

Hast. Here then exchange we mutually foi^iveness : 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows» 
My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. 
As here my soul acquits thee of my deaths 
As here I part without one angry thought. 
As here I leave thee with the softest tenderness 
Mourning the chance of our disastrous loves. 
And begging Hcav*n to bless and to support thee* 

Rat* My lord, dispatch ; the duke has sent to chide 
me. 
For loitering in my duty— — 

Hast, I obey. 

Alic, Insatiate, savage monster 1 Is a moment 
So tedious to thy malice i Oh, repay him. 
Thou great avenger I Give him blood for blood : 
Guilt haunt him 1 fiends pursue him 1 lightnings blast 

him! 
<< Some horrid, cursed kind of death o'ertake him, 
*< Sudden, and in the fulness of his sins T' 
That he may know how terrible it is. 
To want that moment he denies thee now* 

Hast* This rage, is all m vain, <<that tears thy bosom; 
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« Thou besat'tt thyielf to death/' Retire, I beg thee; 

To see thee diut, thoa koow'st not liow it iir(ntnd« inf $ 

Thy agomet jure added to toy own. 

And make the burthen raove than I can bear. 

Fa re weU--^o0d angels vi«it thy aAt6tion6, 

Aad bring thee peace and coiiif4(irt fiv>m aboire. 

Alic, Oh I stab me to the hearty some piiyinghajMi' 
Now strike me dead ■ 

Hast. One thing I had forgot-—^ 
I charge thee, by our pi^cent comtnon miseries ; 
By our past loves, if yet they have a name ; 
By all thy hopes of peace here and hereafter. 
Let not the rancour of thy liate pursue 
The innocence of thy unhappy fneod ; 
Thou know*st who 'ti3 I jneasi i Ob 1 shouid'st ibou 

wroji^ her. 
Just Heav'n shall double ail thy woes v^o thee* 
And make 'em know notmd — Kemember this. 
As the lait warning of a dying tnui* 
Farewell, fore«rerf [The guards carry MsLtldegi ^. 

Alic. FDr«verl Ob, for ever I 
Oh, who can bear to be a wretcb for ever 1 
My nridf too I His la»t thoughts hmig oa faer. 
And as he parted, i^t a bSeaMiig for her : 
Shall she be blect, and I be carat, for eycrt 
No ; since her fatal beauty was the ca»se 
Of all my Au€'rifigs, ictherthare my paint; 
Let her, lik« me* £)f cvVy joy foiiom. 
Devote the hour wbtfii utchrnvnatt^ wuham% 

G 
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** Like me, to desarts and to darkness run, 

<* Abhor the day, and curse the golden sun ;*' 

Cast ev*ry good, and ev*ry hope behind ; 

Detest the works of nature, loath mankind : 

Like m^, with cries distradled, fill the air, 

Tear her poor bosom, rend her frantic hair; 

And prove the torments of the last despair, [Exii^ 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

Vie Street, Enter Belmour and Dumont. 

DumonU 
You saw her, then ? 

Bel. 1 met her, as returning, 
In solemn penance from the public cross. 
Before her, certain rascal officers, 
Slaves in authority, the knaves of justice, 
Proclaim'd the tyrant Gloster's cruel orders. 
*< On either side her march*d an ill-lookM priest, 
<« Who with severe, with horrid haggard eyes, 
<* Did, ever and anon, by turns, upbraid her, 
<« And thunder in her trembling ear damnation.'* 
Around her, numberless, the rabble flow*d. 
Shouldering, each other, crowding for a view. 
Gaping and gazing, taunting and reviling; 
5ome pitying — ^but those, alas ! how few ! 
The most, such iron hearts we are, and such 
The hase bvbarity of human kind| 
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With insolence and lewd reproach pursu'd her, 
Hooting and railing, and with viUanous hands 
Gathering the filth from out the common ways^ 
To hurl upon- her head. 

Dum» Inhuman dogs I 
How did she bear it ? 

BeL With the gentlest patience ; 
Submissive, sad, and lowly was her look i 
A burning taper in her hand she bore, 
And on her shoulders carelessly confu^'d. 
With loose negle^^, her lovely tresses hung ; 
Upon her cheek a faintish flush was spread ; 
Feeble she seem'd, and sorely smit with pain. 
While barefoot as she trod the flinty pavement* 
Her footsteps all along were mark'd with blood. 
Yet, silent still she pass*d and unrepining ; 
Her streaming eyes bent ever on the earth. 
Except when in some bitter pang of sorrow. 
To Heav'n she seem'd in fervent zeal to raise, 
And beg that mercy man deny'd her here* 

Dum, When was this piteous sight i 

Bel. These last two days. 
You know my care was wholly bent on you. 
To find the happy means of your deliverance. 
Which but for Hastings' death I had not gain*d. 
During that time, altho' I have not seen her, 
Yet divers trusty messengers I've sent, 
To wait about, and watch a fit convenience 
To give her some relief, but all in vain ; 
A churlish guard attends upon her steps, 

Gij 
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Who menace tiiose with death, that bring her com* 

fort, 
And drive all siiccour from her* 

Dum. Let *ein threaten ; 
Let proud oppression prove its fiercest malice; 
So Heav*n befriend my soul, as here I vow 
To give her help, and »hare one fortune with her. 

Bel. Mean you to see her, tbusy in yoor own form f 

Dum» I do. 

Bd. And have you thought upon the CDBseqnence I 

Dum. What is there I should fear ^ 

BeL Have you examined 
Into your inmost heart, and try'd at leisure 
Tlie sev'ral secret springs that move the passiom f 
Has mercy fix'd her empire there so sure. 
That wrath and vengeance never may return } 
Can you resume a husband's name, and bid 
That wakeful dragon, fierce resentment, sleep ^ 

<< Dum* Why dost thou search so deep, and urge 
my memory, 
* To conjure up my wrongs to life again ^ 
' I have long laboured to forget myself, 

< To think ou all time backward, like a space 
' Idle and void, where nothing e'er had being \ 
*■ But thou hast peopled it again : Revenge 
' And jealousy renew their horrid forms, 

< Shoot all their fires, and drive me to distraction. 

'* BeL Far be the thought from me I My care was 
only 
*^ To arm ypu for the meeting : better were it 
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** Never to see her, than to let that name 

** Recall forgotten rage, and make the husband 

** Destroy the gen'rous pity of Dumont." 

Dum, O thou hast set my busy brain at workj 
And now she musters up a train of images, 
Which, to preserve my peace, I had cast aside> 
And sunk in deep oblivion — Oh, that form I 
That angel face on which my dotage hung I 
How I have gaz'd upon her, till my soul 
With very eagerness went forth towards her, 
And issu'd at my eyes^-Was there a gem 
Which the sun ripens in the Indian mine, 
Or the rich bosom of the ocean yields ; 
What was there art could make, or wealth could buy, 
Which I have left unsought to deck her beauty ? 
What could her king do more ? — And yet she fled. 

Bei. Away with that sad fancy 

Lum* Oh, that day 1 
The thought of it must live for ever with me, 
I met her, Belmour, when the royal spoiler 
Bore her in triumph from my widow 'd home I 
Within his chariot, by his side she sat. 
And listened to his talk with downward looks, 
*Till sudden as she chanc'd aside to glance. 
Her eyes encountered mine— Oh ! then my friend I 
Oh i who can paint my grief and her amazement 1 
As at the stroke of death, twice turn'd she pale ; 
And twice a burning crimson blush'd all o'er her; 
Then, with a shriek, heart- wounding, loud shecry*d. 
While doYffi her cheeks two gushing torrents ran 

Giij 
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Fast falling en her ban4sy which thus she wrung— *^ 
Mov*d at her grici^ the tyrant ravither^ ' 
V/itli courteous a^iion woo'd her oft to turn ; 
Earnest he seem'4 to pktd, but aU in vain | 
Ev'n to the last she bc|it her sight towards ine» 
And f^Uow'd me— ^till I had lo»t myself* 

BeL Alas» for {nty I Oh I those speaking tears I 
Could they be false t Did she not sulier with you I 
For though the king by force possessed her persoo^ 
Her unconaenting heart dwelt still with you | 
If all her formef woes were not enough. 
Look on her now ^ behold her where she wanders^ 
Hunted to death, distreasM on every side. 
With no one hand to help ; and tell me then. 
If ever misery wete known like hers ^ 

£km. And can she bear it } Can that delicate Inmi^ 
Endure the beating of a ttorm so rude } 
Can she, for whom the various seasons changed 
To court her appetite and crown her board. 
For whom the foreign vintages were press'd. 
For whom the merchant spread hts Mtea sforet^ 

Can she- . 

Intreat for bread, and want the needful ratmenr. 
To wrap her shiv'rtng bosom from the weather V 
Wlicn she was mine, no care came ever nigh her > 
I thought the geatkst bree»e that wakes the spring. 
Too rough to breathe upon her j chearfttlness 
Djiic*d aU the day beibre her, and at night 
^ft siuokbers waited on her dowf^ prlkow'^- 
Now sad an^ sheltciks9^ perhape, she Hes^ 



2 
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Where piercing winds blow »harp, and the chiU rain 
Drops from some pent^house on her wretched head. 
Drenches her lockSi and kills her with the cold. 
It is too much— -—'Hence with her past ofiencea. 
They are aton'd at full— —Why stay we, then \ 
Oh ! let us ha»te, my friend , and find her out, 

Bd, Somewhere about this quarter of the towi^ 
I hear the poor abandon *d creature lingers ; 
Her guard, tho' set with stri^est watch to keep 
All food and friendship from her, yet permit her 
To wander in the streets, there choose her bed, 
And rest her head on what cold stone she pleases. 

Dum, Here let us then divide ; each in his round 
To search her sorrows out ; whose hap it is 
Firit to behold her, this way let him lead 
Her fainting steps, and meet we here together. 

\ExeunU 

Enter Jane Shorb, htr hair hanging loose on herskouU 

dersy and bare-footed* 

J. Sk, Yet, yet endure, nor murmur, oh, my soul t 
For are not thy transgressions great and numberless \ 
Do they not cover thee like rising floods, 
Aikl press thee like a weight of waters down ? 
'* Does not the hand of righteousness afftitl thee I 
<< And who shall plead against it ^ Who shall say 
*' To pow'r almighty, thou hast done enough ; 
** Or bid his dreadful rod of vengeance stay J" 
Wait then with patience, till the circling hours 
3hall bring the time of thy appointed «eit. 
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And lay thee down in death. " The hireling thus 

«* With labour drudges out the painful day, 

<* And often looks with long expecting eyes 

«< To see the shadows rise, and be dismissed.** 

And hark, methinks the roar that late pursu'd me, 

Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind, 

And softens into silence. Does revenge 

And malice then grow weary, and forsake me ? 

My guard, too, that observed me still so dose. 

Tire in the task of their inhuman office, 

And loiter far behind. Alas I I faint, 

My spirits fail at once — This is the door 

Of my Alicia— Blessed opportunity I 

I'll steal a little succour from her goodness, 

Now while no eye observes me. [She knocks at the door. 

Enter a Servant, 

Is your lady, 

My gentle friend, at home 1 Oh ! bring me to her. 

[Going in. 

Ser. Hold, mistress, whither would you } 

[Pulling her back. 

J, Sh. Do you not know me ? 

Ser. I know you well, and know my orders, too : 
You must not enter here 

J. Sh, Tell my Alicia, 
»Tis I would see her. 

Ser, She is ill at case. 
And will admit no visitor. 

J. Sh. But tell her 
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'Tis I, her friend, the partner of her heart. 
Wait at the door and beg— -— 

&r. 'Tis all in vain,— 
Go hence, and howl to those that will regard you. 

\Skias tkt dMTy and. txiU 

J, Sk. It was not always thus; the time has been. 
When this unfriendly door, that bars my passage, 
Flew wide, and almost leaped from off its hinges. 
To give me entrance here ; '^ when this good house 
** Has pour'd forth all its dwellers to reccire me :*' 
When my i^proaches made a little holiday, 
And every face was dress'd in smiles to meet me s 
But now 'tis otherwise; and those who bless'd me. 
Now curse me to my face. Why should I wander, 
Stray further on, for I can die ev'n here 1 

\_SAe sits doom tU the door* 

Enter Alicia fa disorder ^ two Servants foUomng. 

Alic, What wretch art thou, whose misery and 
baseness 
Hangs on my door ; whose hateful whine of woe 
Breaks in upon my sorrows, and distra^ls 
My jarring senses with thy beggar's cry ? 

J. SA. A very beggar, and a wretch, indeed ; 
One driven by strong calamity to seek 
Foi succours here ; one perishing for want, 
Whose hunger has not tasted food these three days ; 
And humbly asks, for charity's dear sake, 
A draught of water and a little bread. 

jiiic. And dost thou come to me, to roe for bread } 
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It is my Hastings t see he wafts mt oa I 

Away 1 I gOy I fly t I follow thiee I 

<< But come not thou wiih mitcbief-makiiig beauty 

<< To interpose between us, look not ou him« 

« Give thy fond arts aad thy delusions o'ttf 

<< For thou shalt never, never part us more. 

[She runs offy htr StrtwUi following. 
J, Sk» Alasl she raves; her brain, I fear is turo*4« 
In mercy look upon her, gracious tieav^n^ 
Nor visit her for any wrong to wot. 
Sufe I am near upon my jouraey't end ^ 
My head runs round, my eyes begin to fail. 
And dancing shadows swim before my slight. 
I can no more, [^Ues d§iim>1 receive me, thou cold 

eajrth» 
Thou common par eat, ^Mkt mtxoiby bosooiy 
And let me rtiX with thee. 

Enter Bejlmour, 

Bel, Upon the grouiidl 
Thy miseries can never lay thee iloweTi 
Look up, thou poor afRid^done 1 thou oMMuner^ 
Whom none has comforted I Whtrt are thy friends. 
The dear companions of thy joyful days, 
Whose hearts thy warm prosperity made glad. 
Whose arms were taught to grow like ivy round tiiee^ 
And bind thee to their bosoms \ — Thus with thee. 
Thus let us live, and kt us die, they said, 
*< For SHre thou art the «i»ter oi our lovea« 
<« AfiduoduAgihaU divide us"«— N«w wUereare the/I 
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J, SA. AH, Belmouf 1 where indeed i They sUnd 
aloo^ 
Afid witw niy desoktion from afir t 
<< When they ^ss by, they shake their headstn scorn, 
<< And cry, behold the haiiot and her end I" 
Afid yet thy goodnets turns aside to pity me* 
Alas I there may be danger ; get thee goae i 
Let me not |MiU a rutn on thy head. 
Leave me to die alone, for I ami iail'a 
Never to rise, and all relief is vain. 

SeL Yet raise thy drooping head ; lor I am come 
To chase awfty despair. Behoki I where yonder 
That honest man, that faithful, brave Dumontf 
Is hasting to dbjr aid*-*~ 

/. SA, Dumont I Ha ! where ! 

IRdising ierseil/f ^mdhcHngaimt* 
Then Ifcar'n iiat heard lay pmy*r ; hit viery name 
Renews the springs of life, and cheers my «mi1« 
Has he liieii 'scap'd tlie siaur I 

BeL He has 4 hut tee——* 
He comes unlike to that Dumont you knew, 
For now lie wears yotir better angtl^ ibrm. 
And CQ«ci to visit yoa with peace aad panion. 

Enier SliOEC« 

7. 5>i. SpMk, «eU me I Which is IkF And ho) 
wiMttwesUi 
This dreadful vision 1 See it comes upon me 
1 1 is my hutbaad — ^-^;Ah 1 {^^fu nsooiws* 

SA. ShaXutttil siip|)ortheri 

H 
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<* Sustain her head, while I infuse this cordial 
** Into her dying lips — from spicy drugs, 
<* Rich herbs and flow'rs, the potent juice is drawn ; 
*f With wond*rous force it strikes the lazy spirits, 
*' Drives them around, and wakens life anew.'* 
BeL Her weakness could not bear the strong sur* 
prize. 
But see, she stirrs I And the returning blood 
Faintly begins to blush again, and kindle 
Upon her ashy cheek 
Sh. So — ^gently raise her — [Raising her up. 

J, Sh. Ha ! What art thou ?- Belmour ! 
Bel, How fare you, lady ? 
J, Sh, My heart is thrill'd with horror — 
Bei, Be of courage-— — 
Your husband lives I 'tis he, ray worthiest friend-— 
7.^^. Stillartthou there!— Still dost thou hover 
. round me 1 
Oh, save me, Belmour, from his angry shade I 
Bel, 'Tis he himself! — he lives I look up— 
J, Sh. 1 dare not I 
Oh ! that my eyes could shut him out for evciv- 

5^. Am 1 so hateful, then, so deadly to thee. 
To blast thy eyes with horror ? Since I'm grown 
A burthen to the world, myself, and thee, 
Wou'd 1 had ne'er survived to see thee more. 
J. Sh, Oh ! thou most injur'd— dost thou live, in. 
' deed! 
Fall then, ye mountains, on my guilty head ; 
Hide me, ye rocks, within your seciret caverns j 
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Cast thy black veil upon my shame, O night ! 
And shield me with thy sable wings for ever. 

Sks Why dost thou turn away ? Why tremble 

thus ? 
Why thus indulge thy fears ? and in despair, 
Abandon thy distradled soul to horror } 
Cast every black and guilty thought behind thee, 
And let 'em never vex ihy quiet more. 
My arms, my heart, are open to receive thee, 
Te bring thee back to thy forsaken home, 
With tender joy, with fond forgiving love, 
And all the longings of my first desires. 

** Jf, SA. No, arm thy brow with vengeance and 
appear 
** The minister of Heaven's inquiring justice. 
** Array thyself all terrible for judgment, 
** Wrath in thy eyes, and thunder in thy voice ; 
** Pronounce my sentence, and if yet there be 
** A woe I have not felt, infli^ it on me. 

** SA, The measure of my sorrows is compleati 
•* And I am come to snatch thee from injustice. 
** The hand of pow*r no more shall crush thy weak- 
ness, 
** Nor proud oppression grind thy humble soul. 

** J. SA. Art thou not risen by miracle from death? 
** Thy shroud is fallen from off thee, and the grave 
•* Was bid to give thee up, that thou might'st come 
** The messenger of grace and goodness to me, 
** To seal my peace, and bless me e'er 1 go. 

Hij 
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<< Oh I let me then M\ down beneath thy feet, 
** And weep my gratitude for ever there ^ 
** Give me your drops, ye soft descending rains, 
** Give me your streams, ye never ceasing springs, 
'< That my sad eyes may still supply my duty, 
'< And feed an everlasting flood of aorrovr. 

<' Sk, Waste not thy feeble spirits-— I have long 
*^ Beheld, unknown, thy mourning and repentance ; 
'* Therefore my heart has set aside the past, 
*' And holds thee white, as unoffending innocence : 
*' Therefore in spite of cruel Glosier^s rage, 
*^ Soon as my friend had broke my prison doors, 
*^ I flew to thy assistance." Let us haste. 
Now while occasion seems to smile upon us. 
Forsake this place of shame, and find a shelter. 

J. SA. What shall I say to you ? But I obey-— 

•S^. Lean on my arm— — 

J. SA» Alas I Tm wond*rou8 faint : 
But that's not strange, I have not eat these three 
days. 

SA. Oh, merciless I << Look here, my love, I've 
brought thee 
** Some rich conserves— 

^' J, Sk» How can you be so good } 
** But you were ever thus. I well remember 
*' With what fond care, what diligeiKe of love, 
**> You lavished out your wealth to buy me plea- 
sures, 
** Preventing every wish : have you forgot 
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*• The costly string of pearl you brought me home, 
*^ And ty'd about my neck ?— How could I leave 
you } 

** Sh, Taste some of this, or this— • 

<• J, Sk. You're strangely alter'd 

** Say, gentle Belmour, is he not ? How pale 
** Your visage is become ? Your eyes are hollow ; 
•' Nay, you are wrinkled too— Alas, the day I 
** My wretchedness has cost you many a tear, 
<< And many a bitter pang, since last we parted. 

" Sk, No more of that Thou talk'st, but do'st 

not eat. 

** y. Sh. My feeble jaws forget their common of- 
fice, 
** My tasteless tongue cleaves to the clammy roof, 
** And now a gen'ral loathing grows upon me.*' 
Oh I I am sick at heart !— - 

Sh» Thou murd'rous sorrow ! 
Wo't thou still drink her blood, pursue her still I 
Must she then die ! Oh, my poor penitent ! 
Speak peace to thy sad heart : she hears me not ; 
Grief masters ev'ry sense — " help me to hold her"'-^ 

Enter Gates by, with a guard. 

Cat, Seize on 'em both, as traitors to the state — 
BeL What means this violence ?— 

[Guards lay held on Shore and Belmour. 
Cat, Have we not found you. 
In scorn of the prote6lor's stri£t command, 

Hiij 
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Assisting this base woman, and abetting 
Her infamy f 

Sh. Infamy on thy head! 
Thou tool of power, thou pander to authority I ^ 

I tell thee, knave, thou know'st of none so virtuous. 
And she that bore thee was an i^thiop to her« \ 

Cat, You*ll answer thi« at fuii— -Away with 'em. 

SA, Is charity grown treason to your coiirt? 
What honest man would live beneath such niUrt } 
I am content tliat we should die together"--— 

Cat. Convey the men to prison ; but for her. 
Leave her to hunt her fortune as she may* 

J. Sk. I will not part with him for me f — ^^ 

for me ! 
Oh ) must he die for me I 

[FoUotuing him as hi is carried fff^-^^ht falls. 

SA, Inhuman villains I \_Brtaks from the guar ds* 

Stand off! The agonies of death are on her ■ ■ ■ 
She pulls, she gripes me hard with her cold hand. \ 

J, SA. Was this blow wanting to compleat my 
ruin ? 
Olv! let him go, ye ministers of terror. 
He shall off'end no more, for I will die, 
And yield obedience to your cruel master. 
Tarry a little, but a little longer. 
And take my last breath with you. 

SA, Oh, my love ! 
" Why have I liv*d to see this bitter moment. 

This grief by far surpattiiig all my former V* 
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Why dost thou fix thy dying eyes upon me^ 
With such an earnest, such a piteous look, 
As if thy heart were fuU of gome sad meaning 

Thou could'st not speak f 

7. SA. Forgive me I*-— tout forgive met 
Sk4 Be witness for me, ye celestial host^ 
Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to shew thee ; 
May such befall me at my latest hour, 
And make my portion blest or curs'd for ever. 
J. SA. Then all is well, and I shall sleep in peace— • 

'Tis very dark, and I have lost you now 

Was there not something I would have bequeathed 

you ? 
But I have nothing left me to bestow, 
Nothing but one sad sigh. Oh ! mercy, Heav'n I 

Bel, There fled the soul, 
And left her load of misery behind. 

Sh, Oh, my heart's treasure ! Is this pale sad vi- 
sage 
All that remains of thee ? " Are these dead eyes 
*« The light that cheer'd my soul ?" Oh, heavy hour I 
But I will fix my trembling lips to thine, 
*Ti!l I am cold and senseless quite, as thou art. 

What, must we part, then ? will you 

[To lAe guards taking Aim away* 

Fare thee well [Kisiing her. 

Now execute your tyrant's will, and lead me 
To bonds, or death, 'tis equally indifferent. 
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Bel. Let those, who view this sad example, know^ 
What fate attends the broken marriage vow ; 
And teach their children, in succeeding times. 
No common vengeance waits upon these crimes. 
When such severe repentance could not save 
From want, from shame, and an untimely grave. 

[^Exeunt cmness 
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If modest mmtrtma «/^ y virtmm wivH, 
Who lead with horrid km^cnds^ detent lives ; 

Yout ttfhoi for aUyou are in suck « taking. 

To see your spouses drinking^ gaming y raking^ 

Yet make a conscience still of enckotd-making % 

What can we say your pardon to obtain P 

This matter here was prov*d against poor JoMt: 

She never once deny*d it ; hit, in short. 

Whimpered — and crfd — " Sweet Sir, Pm sorry fan^t,^ 

*7was well he met a hind, good-natur*d soul, 

We are not all so easy to control: 

1 fancy one might find in this good town. 

Some wotCd ha* told the gentleman his own ; 

Have answered smart — ** To what do you pretend^ 

** Blockhead^ — j4s if I must not see afriendi 

** Tell me of hackney coaches — Jaunts to th* city — 

" Where should / buy my china f—Faith, Vllfitye*'-^ 

Our wife was of a milder, meeker spirit ; 

You I — lords and masters / — was not that some merit f 

Don't J ou allow it to he virtuous hearing. 

When we submit thus to your domineering f 

Well, peace be with her, she did wrong most surely ; 

But sodo many more who look demurely, 

l^or \hoi^d our mourning madam weep alone^ 

T^here are more ways of wickedness than one. 
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If the reforming stage should JaU to shaming 
Ill-nature^ pride^ hypocrisy y and gaming; 
The poets frequently might move compassion^ 
And with she-tragedies o'er-run the nation* 
. Then judge the fair offender with good'Uaiure^ 
And let your fellow-feeUng curb your satire. 
Whaty if our neighbours have some littlefailing^ 
Must we needs faU to damning and to railing f 
For her excuse too^ be it understood^ 
That if the woman was not quite so goody 
Her Iffoer toas a kingy she flesh and blood. 
And since sh* has dearly paid the sinful score^ 
Be hind at lasty and pity poor Jane Shore, 



THE END. 
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GLOVER, 



Thb author of this play, was bred a merchant, 
and distinguished himself much in that charac* 
■ter— yet in fortune he made no advances towards 
affluence. He was a patriot of the most indepenr 
dent cast, and scorning to bind himself about any 
one p(^tical party, was by all alike negleded* 

However, there is a fame not resulting from so 
perishable a means as the contention of partiesj^ 
which it is alike out of their power to confer or 
to take away— that f^me will long flourish ground 
the name of Glover-— he was a Post. 

His Leon i d as has been illustrated by the learned 
commentaries of Dr. Pemberton, in a volume 
which, perhaps, best unfolds the mysteries of verse. 

Mr. Glovbr was the author of two plays, both 
performed with much applause. 

1 Boadicea. 2 Medea, 

He had also proje^ed a second part of the lat« 
ter, not yet performed. 
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Has more poetic than histrionic powers — The de- 
scriptive passages are extremely fine — ^but there is 
small scope for passion. 

It has been well observed by a venerable Prelate^ 
that those universal robbers, the Romans, are treated 
in this piece with too much respect: — the observation 
from the same authority is also just respefling the 
languor of the three first a6bs — ^the last a£t is bold^ 
fine, animated di^ion, and the evefots well arranged. 

I I - - - *■ :— . . . . . - ■ ■ ■ 
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PROLOGUE. 



JSESIDE his native Thames our poet long 
Hatk hung his silent harpy and hush*d his song. 
Kind Commerce whisper' d^ ** See my blissful state^ 
And to no smiles but mine resign thy fate \ 
Beneath the pregnant branches rest a while^ 
Which by my culture spread this favour' d isle; 
On that fair tree the fruits ofev'ry coast, 
Jill which the Ganges and the Volga boast. 
All which the sun*s luxuriant beam supplies. 
Or slowly ripens under frozen skies. 
In mix'd variety of growth arise. 
The copious leaves beneficence diffuse. 
Which on qffliSion drops restoring dews, 
jfnd birds of hope among the loaded sprays. 
Tune with enchantment their alluring lays. 
To cheer despondence and th* inaSive raise, 
Best here, she cry^d, and smiling time again 
May string the lyre, and I approve the strain,^' 
At length his muse from exile he recalls, 
Urg*d by his patrons in Augusta* s walls. 
Those gerirous traders, who alike sustain 
Their nation* s glory on th* obedient main. 
And bounteous raise qffliBiott*s drooping train ; 
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They^ who Benignant to his toiU offer d 

Tkeir skelt^ring/avaitr, have kU muse rest4nr*4L 

They in Aerjuturejame znUjuttfy sAare, 

But her disgrace herself must singly bear ; 

Calm hours of learned leisure they have gn^Up 

And could no moref for genius is from heax^n* 

To open now her long'hid roll the tria. 

Where vaiy^dform of piSur^d passions rise» 

Revenge and pride thdr furies frst unfold. 

By artless virtuefatally controlTd, 

Scenes f wrought with gentler pencHsf then succeed f 

Where love persuades a faithful wife to bUedi 

Where, joined to public cares, domestic woe 

Is seen from manlyfortitude tojlow. 

But if her colours moch the candid ^e 

By spurious tinSs, unmix' d with nature's dye, 

Te friendly hands, restrain your fruitless aid. 

And with just censure let her labours fade* 
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DRURY^LANE. 

Men* 

DtJMNORix ---- Mr. Garrick. 

Tknantius ----- Mr. Burton. 

Ebrancus -- ------ Mr. Moateca. 

Flaminius ----- Mr. Havard. 

^NOSARBVS -------- Mr. Mossop* 

BoADicsA ••••••--• Mrs. Pritchard* 

VsNVfiA ----- Mrs. Gibber. 

Roman Ambassad9rf Icenians^ and Trinobantians. 

ScEME> ibe British Camp before the Tent o/'DumnorIx* 
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ACr 1. SCENE !. 



BoADlCEAy DuMNORix, Ictntansy Trinobantians, an J 

Raman Ambassador. 

Roman Ambassador. 
SuETONiTTS, leader of the Roman arms. 
With gentlest greetings to th' Icenian queen. 
And DumnoriXy the Trinobantlan chief. 
Sends health, and proffers friendship. Let the wrongs. 
The mutual wrongs sustain*d by Rome and Britain— 
Boad. May stern Andate, war*s vi6torious goddesst 
Again resign me to your impious rage, 
If e>r I blot my sufF'rings from remembrance; 
If e'er relenting mercy cool my vengeance. 
Till 1 have driv'n you to our utmost shores, 
And cast your legions on the crimsoned beach. 
Your co»tly dwellings shall be sunk in ashes, 
Your fields be ravag*d, your aspiring bulwarks 
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Certurn^d and levell'd to the meanest shrub; 
Your gasping matrons, and your children's blood. 
With mingled streams, shall dye the British sword ; 
Your captive warriors, vi£lims at our altars, 
Shall croud each temple's spacious round with death: 
Else may each pow'r, to whom the Druids bend. 
Annul my hopes of conquest and revenge I 

Dum, [To the Ajniassador.'] Yqu come to offer terms. 
Stand forth and answer. 
Did not Prasutagus, her dying lord, 
On your insatiate emperor bestow 
Half of his rich possessions, vainly deeming 
The rest might pass unpillag'd to his children f 
What did ye then, ye savage sons of rapine i 
You seiz'd the whole inheritance by force. 
Laid waste our cities ; with the servile scourge 
Disgraced a royal matron ; you deflow'r*d 
Her spotlesss daughters, stole our noblest youth 
To serve your pride and luxury in Rome ; . 
Our priests you butcherM, and pur hoary elders; 
Profan'd our altars^ our religious groves. 
And the base image of your Caesar thrust 
Among the gods of Britain ; and, by heav'n ! 
to you repair to these yi6torious tents 
With proffer'd peace and friendship ? 

Roniy Am, Yes, to treat. 
As faith, benevolence, and justice didlate. 

Dum, How shall we treat with those, whose impiou^ 
hands 
Have rent the sacred bands of mutual trust ? 
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How shall we treat with those, whose stony hearts- 
Compassion cannot melt, nor shame control, 
Nor justice awe, nor piety restrain. 
Nor kindness win, nor gratitude can bind ? 

Rm, Am. Thou art a stranger to our gen'raPs vir- 
tues. 
No pillager, like Catus, but a soldier. 
To calm atid sober discipline inurM, 
He would redress, not widen your complaints. 

Dum, Can he restore the violated maid 
To her untainted purity and fame ? * 

Can he persuade inexorable death 
To yield our slaughter'd elders from the grave ? 
No, nor by soothing tales elude our vengeance. 

Rom, Am, Yet hear us calmly, ere from yonder hills 
You call the legions of imperial Rome, 
And wake her eagles, which would sleep in peace. 

Boai, Begone, and bear defiaifce to your legions. 
Tell them, I come, that Boadicea comes. 
Fierce with her wrongs, and terrible in vengeance. 
To roll her chariot o'er their firmest ranks. 
To mix their soaring eagles with the dust. 
And spurn their pride beneath her horses* hoofs. 

Rom, Am. Then be prepar'd for war. 

Boad» We are prepar'd. 
Come from your hills, ye fugitive remains 
Of sh&tter'd cohorts, by their fear preserv'd. 
Th* embattled nations of our peopled isle. 
Yet fresh from seventy thousand slaughter'd Romans, 
Shall add yon refuse to the purple heap. 
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And yet amid triumphant desolation. 
Though flames each Roman colony devour. 
Though each distrafled matron view her in&nt 
Grasp with its tender hands the piercing spear. 
Though your grey fathers to the falchion's edge 
Each feeble head surrender, my revenge 
Will pine unsated, and my greatness want 
Redress proportion'd to a queen *8 disgrace. 

Dum. Go, and report this answer to Suetonius i 
Too long have parents' sighs, the cries of orphans. 
And tears of widows, signaliz*d your sway. 
Since your ambitious Julius first advanc*d 
His murdVous standard on our peaceful shores. 
At length, unfettered from his patient sloth. 
The British genius lifts his ponderous hands. 
To hurl with ruin his colle6led wrath, 
For all the wrongs a century hath borne, 
In one black period, on the Roman race. 

Ram. Am, Yet ere we part, your price of ransom 
name 
For the two captive Romans. 

Boad. Not the wealth 
Which loads the palaces of sumptuous Rome 
Shall bribe my fury. Hence, and tell your legions. 
The hungry ravens, which inhabit round 
The chalky cliffs of Albion, shall assemble 
To feast upon the limbs of these your captains. 
Shall riot in the gore of Roman chiefs, 
These masters of the world, produce the pris'ners. 

[Toon Iccnian* 
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Enttr ^NOBARBUS tfn^^ Flaminius, in Chains, 

Bead, Stayi if thou wilt, and see our vi^ims fall. 

[To the Ainbasiador* 
jEno5. [To Boad.] Dart not on me thy fiery eyet, 
barbarian 1 
^ain are thy efforts to dismay a Roman, 
life is become unworthy of my care^ 
And these vile limbs, by galling chains dishonour'd^ 
I give most freely to the wolves and thee. 
Both* Am. Mistaken queen I the Romans do not 
want 
These instigations^ nor thy proud defiance 
To meet your numbers in the vale below, 
j£no&, [To tke Amias,"] Then wherefore dost thoM 
linger here in vain > 
Commend us to Suetonius i bid him straight 
Arrange his conquering legions in the field. 
There teach these rash barbarians to repent 
Of their disdain, and wish for peace too late* 
Rom, Am, [To the prisoners.'] Yes, to Suetonius an4 
the Roman camp 
These heavy commendations will we bear : 
That, for two gallant countrymen, our love 
And indignation at their fate may sharpen 
l^ch weapon's point, and strengthen ev'ry nerve, 
Till humbled Britain have appeas*d their shades. 

[Exit. 
£nob. Come, let us know our fate. 
Mood* Prepare for death. 

B 
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jEnoi* Then cease to loiter, savage. 

Dum, {^To Mnoh,'] Now» by Heaven, 
Wert thou no Roman, I could save and love thee. 
That dauntle^ spirit in another breast, 
And in a blameless causef, were truly noble. 
But shews in thee the murderer and ruffian. 

jEnoi, Thy hate or favour are alike to me. 

f^m, [To Dum.] May I demand, illustrious Tri- 
nobantian, 
Why must we fall, because uncertain war 
Hath made us captives ? 

Dtm, If in open battle. 
With gen'rous yalour to have fac'd our arms, 
Were all our charge against thee, thou might*st rest 
Secure of life ; but leading thee to die 
Is execution on a general robber. 

JEnob, [To Flam.] And dost thou meanly sue to 
these barbarians ? 

« 

Flam. [To Dum.] Though our rapacious country- 
men have drawn 
Your just resentment, we are guiltless both. 

Boad. [To Flam.] So are ten thousand infants, 
whom the name. 
The single name of Roman shall condemn, 
Like thee, tp perish by th' unsparing sword. 

Flam. Yet more than guiltlessj we may plead desert 
With Boadicea. 

Boad. Insolent pretension I 
A Roman plead desert with Boadicea ! 
This shall enlarge the portion of thy sufferings; 
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For this not only shall thy blood embrue 
Andate's shrine, but torture shall be added, 
And fury wanton in thy various pains. 

^nob, [To Boad.] Produce thy tortures ; them and 
thee we scorn. 

Ten, Fall back with rev'rence, Trinobantian soldierS| 
See who advances from your gen'raPs. tent, 

£«/^r Venusia. 

Ven, Vi£lorious sister, may th* unresting labour 
Of fortune weave new honours to adorn thee, 
And Dumnorixy thy colleague, and my lord. 
But if, amid these warlike consultations, 
Ere yet the order'd pomp of battle moves, 
A supplicating sound may reach thy ear. 
Stoop from thy glory to an a6t of mercy. 
Thy doom pfionounc'd on these unhappy captives——^ 

Boad. Hal 

Ven, Their deservings, and thy daughter's prayVj 
Mix'd with my gwn compassion, from the tent 
Have caird me forth a suitor to thy pity. 
That thou wouldst hear and spare them. 

Boad. Spare these captives 1 

Dum. Why this request, Venusia ? 

Fen, Give them hearing : 
They can unfold a story which demands 
Your whole attention. 

Dum, Let us hear. Proceed. [To Flam. 

Fiam. The Romans* late injustice we abhorr'd. 
Nor joined the band of spoilers. In that season 

B ij 
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We chancM one day to wander through the forest 
Which parts our confines from th* Icenian land. 
We found a beauteous virgin in our way. 

Baad, Wretch I dost thou hope to barter with our 
sister 
For thy base life ? 

Fiam. I fear not death, Oh, Q^een I 
But dread dishonour ev'n among my foes. 

j£ho6. Death is thy terror ; reason else would teach 
thee, 
No gratitude with cruelty can dwell. 

Flam. Deep in that wood we met the lovely maid, 
Chas*d by a brutal soldier. At our threats 
He soon retreated. To our home we led her, 
From insult guarded, sent her back with honour; 
Nor was she less than Boadicea's daughter. 
' Fen* Now, dearest sister, whose successful standard 
Not valour more than equity upholds ; 
And jthou, my husband, who dost rise in arms. 
Oppressive deeds in others to chastise. 
From your own guiding justice will you stray. 
And blend deservcrs with the herd of guilt } 

Dum, And are you Romans? Yes, we will, Venusia, 
Repay their worthy deed. Strike off their fetters. 

Boad, What do I hear 1 A British chiefs command I 
Whoe'er unchains a Roman, on mankind 
Lets loose oppression, insolence and rapine. 
Sets treason, falsehood, vice, and murder free; 

Ven. Yet these preserved thy Emmeline from shame. 

Boad. Not less the vi6lim of eternal shame 
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Was she condu^^d to their hateful mansion » 
To guard h^x hoiv)ur» ^nd be kss than ruffi/^ns. 
Had be^p repugipant..^Q their fan^ and race ; 
But fear of me cpqipeU*d. them to release her. 
Then shall two^^omai^ nnrs'4 i»? fraud and falsehovd^ 
From childh^^ tra^^d to each flagitious deed. 
By colour*d pleas to shun the fate they merity 
Here find regard against the thousand mouths 
Of Boadicea*s su0^rings ? No, this, moment 
Shall they expire in tprture. 

Fern Yet reflet ; 
Of all the paths which lead to huipan bliss. 
The most secure and grateful to our steps 
With mercy and humanity is mark'd. 
The sweet-tongu'd rumour of a gracious deed 
Can charm from hostile hands th' uplifted blade. 
The gall of anger into milK transform, 
And dress the brows of enmity in smiles. 

£oad» Still dost thou dare, Venusia—^^ 

Dum. Gently, sister : 
And, trust me these resemble virtuous men. 

Baad, Was I not virtuous, whom the Romans lashM? 
Were not my violated children virtuous ? 
Bear them this instant to the fiercest rack; 
And, while their trembling limbs are strainM ^ith 

.torture, 
While, through the cruel agony of pain, 
The bloody drops bedew their shiv'ring cheeks, 
Tell them how gentle are the pangs they feel. 
To those the soul of Boadicea prov'd^ 

B uj 
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When Roman rage her naked limbs exposed. 
And mark'd her flesh with cver-during shame. 

Dim. \To the BritonsS] Withhold your hand. . , 

Boad, What means the Trinobantian? \| 

Dum. To save thy benefactors, and proclaim, 
Whate'er by valour we extort from fortune^ 
We yet deserve by justice. 

** Boad, To contend 
« With Boadicea^ and protect her foes, 
<< Did she awaken thy ignoble sloth, 
" Which else without resentment of thy wtongs 
*< Had slept obscure at home ? 

<< Dum, Forbear; be calm. 

<< Boad, Yes, under bondage thou hadst tamely 
bow'dy 
<< Had not I firM thy slow, inactive soul. 

** Dum. Not With unbridled passion , I confess, 
*^ I wield the sword and mount the warlike car. 
** With careful eyes I view'd our sufPring isle^ 
<< And meditated calmly to avenge her. 
<< Unmov*d by rage, my soul maintains her purpose 
^* Through one unaltered course ; and oft before 
*< As I have guided thy unruly spirit, 
<< Against its wildness will I now pretext thee^ 
^* And from a base, inhuman a6tion save thee." 

Boad. Thy boasted calmness is the child of fear ; 
Thou tremblest to exasperate the foe. 
Well was it, Britons, in our former conquests. 
That I presided o*er the scene of slaughter ; 
Blse had those thousands of the Roman youth. 
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Whose bodies He extended on our fields, 

Stood at this hour a threat*ning host against you. 

Come, then, ye warriors, follow your conductress, 

And drag these slaves to death. 
Dttfli* They will not move, 

Fix*d with amazement at thy matchless frenzy. 

Do thou revere these warriors, who with scorn 

Observe thy folly. 
Vtn* Husband, sister, hear I 

Oh, if my humbled voice, my prostrate limbs, 

If tears an4 sighs of anguish, may atone 

For this pernicious discord I have rais'd-— — 
Boad. [To Yen.] Hence with thy despicable sighs 
and tears. [To Dum. 

And thou,, presumptuous, what invidious power. 

Foe to thy safety, animates thy pride 
Still to contend with Boadicea's wrath ? 

Dum. No, by Andate, I contend not with thee. 
At this important season, when the soldier 
Thirsts for the conflict, it would ill become mc 
To trifle here in discord with a woman. 
Kay, do not swell that haughty breast in vain : 
When once the sacred evidence of justice • 
Illuminates my bosom, on a rock. 
Which neither tears can soften, nor the gusts 
Of passion move, my resolution stands. 

Boad, Now Heav*n fulfil my curses on thy head t 
May ev'ry purpose oif thy soul be frustrate. 
May infamy and ruin overtake thee. 
May base captivity and chains o'erwhelm thee^ . 
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May shameful crimson from thy shoulders start. 
Like mine, dishonour'd with a servile scourge I 
With pain all shiv'ring, and thy flesh contra^in^, 
Low may'st thou crouch beneath th' expe^ed stroke^ 
Ev'n from the hands thou sav'st 1 
Tenan^ i^las, great Princess ! 
Divert this wrath against th* impending foe. 
Whose formidable ranks will soon descend 
From yonder hill. 

Boad. [Tff iAe Britons.'] Ungrateful and perfidious I 
Now would I draw my spirit froni your cainp. 
Leave you with him defenceless and expos'd ; 
Then should your shattered chariotis be o'erthrown. 
Your jav'linsbrokeny and in hasty flight 
Far from your trembling hands the buckler cast. 
Did not th* insatiate thirst which burns my soul 
To empty ev'ry vein of Roman blood 
Proteft you, traitors, from my indignation. 
But, by th' ensanguined altars of Andate, 
Thou, Dumnorix, be sure, shalt rue this day ; 
For thou henceforward, art to me a Roman. [£jnV. 
Ven. Oh, Dumnorix I 
Dum. Let not this frantic woman 
Grieve thy mild nature — Romans, cease to fear* 
These are my tents ; retire in safety thither. 

lExevnt Flam, and ^qob. 
Do thou go forth this instant and command 

[To Tenan. 
Each ardent youth to gird his falchion round him. 
His pond'rous spear to loosen from the turf, 
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And brace the target firmly on his arm. 

His car let ev'ry charioteer prepare, 

His warlike seat each combatant assume. 

That ev'ry banner may in battle wave. 

Ere the sun reaches his meridian height. [Ex. Tenan. 

Ven, My lord and husband t 

J>tm» Wherefore dost thou hold me, 
And in my passage thy endearments plant ? 
I must prepare this moment to confront 
The foul and ghastly face of cruel war : 
And, by tRe gods, 1 rather court at present 
That shape of horror, than thy beauteous form. 
Then go, thou dear intruder, and remove 
Thy softness from me. 

Ven. I will stay no longer 
Than brave Tenantius hath performM thy orders. 
Long have I known thy valour skill'd to throw 
The rapid dart, and lift th' unconquer'd shield* 
A. confidence, like this, hath still diffused 
Enough of firmness through my woman's heart, 
Ne'er to molest thee with a woman's fears. 
This day excepted ; now my weakness governs. 
And terror, too importunate, will speak. 
Hast thou encounter'd yet such mighty powers 
As down that mountain suddenly will rush ? 
From ev'ry part the Romans are assembled. 
All vers'd in arms, and terrible in valour. 

Dvm, Tell me, thou lovely coward, am not I 
As terrible ; or falls the Roman sword 
On the tough buckler, and the crested helm^ 
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With deadlier weight than mine ? Away, and fear 

not; 
Secure and calm, repose thee in thy tent ; 
Think on thy husband, and believe he conquers: 
Amid the rage of battle he will think 
On thee ; for thee he draws the martial blade. 
For thy lov'd infants gripes the pointed ash. 
Go, and expefl me to return victorious; 
Thy hand shall dress my wounds, and all be welU 

Fen. Far better be our fortune, than for thee 
To want that office from ray faithful hand, 
Or me to stain thy triumphs with my tears. 

Dum. Fear not. I tell thee, when thou seest my 
limbs 
With dust bespread, my brows with glorious sweat. 
And some distinguished wound to grace my breast. 
Thou, in the fulness of thy love, ?halt view me,' 
And swear, I seem most comely in thy sight. 
Thy virtue then shall shew me worthier of thee. 
Than did thy fondness on our nuptial day. 

f^en. It shall be so. All wounded thou shalt find 
My heart prepar'd to stifle its regret, 
And smooth my forehead with obedient calmness. 
Yet hear me further ; something will I offer 
More than the weak effefts of female dread ; 
Thou go'st to fight in discord with thy colleague : 
It is a thought which multiplies my fears. 

Dum. Well urg'd, thou dearest counsellor, who best 
Canst heal this mischief. Let thy meekness try 
The soft persuasion of a private conf'rence, 
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To win from error a bewilder'd sister, 
While none are present to alarm her pride. 

Ven. I go, but, trembling, doubt my vain attempt; 
Unless, commission'd with thy dear injunctions, 
My soul, exerted to perform thy pleasure. 
Could give persuasion all my force of duty, [ExiU 

Dum, Uarkl we are summon'd. 

Enter Tenantius 

Tenan, Ev'ry band is form*d : 
The Romans too in close arrangement stand. 

Dum. Ye warriors, destin*d to begin the onset. 
My Trinobantians, it is time to seek 
Th* embattled foe. And you, all-judging gods I 
Look down benignant on a righteous cause. 
Indeed we cannot give you, like the Romans, 
A proud and sumptuous oiFering : we abound not 
In marble temples, or in splendid altars : 
Yet though we want this vain, luxurious pomp. 
Rough though we wander on the mountain's head. 
Through the deep vale, and o'er the craggy rock. 
We still demand your favour ; we can shew 
Hands which for justice draw th' avenging steel. 
Firm hearts, and. manners undebas'd by fraud. 
To you, my dauntless friends, what need of words? 
Your cities have been sack'd, your children slam. 
Your wives dishonoured — Lo I on yonder hills 
You see the spoilers ; there the ruffians stand. 
Your hands are arm*d ; then follow, and revenge. 

\^Exeunt* 
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Enter Flamimus and ^nobarbus. 

Flamimus, 
Ho I ^iiobarbus, thou may*st now come forward. 
What has thy angry soul bceu brooding o*cr ? 

^nob. Well thou hast sued, and hast obtained thy 
suit ; 
Of these barbarians meanly hast implor*d 
Thy wretched life, and hast it. Must I thank thee 
For this uncommon privilege to stand 
A tame spectator of the Roman shame^ 
To see exulting savages overturn 
Our wails and ramparts, see them with the spoils 
Of our waste dwellings, with our captive eagles 
And ancient trophies, raVish'd from our temples, 
March in rude triumph o'er the gods of Rome \ 

Flam, What, thou hadst rather die! 

^nob. And thou hadst rather 
Live, like a dog, in chains, than die with coura^. 
Thou most unworthy of the Roman name. 

Flam, Did those, who now inhabit Rome, deserve 
The name of Romans, did the ancient spirit 
Of our forefathers still survive among us, 
I should applaud this bold contempt of life. 
Our ancestors, who liv'd while Rome was free. 
Might well prefer a noble fate to chains ; 
They lost a blessing we have never known; 
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Bom and inur'd to servitude at tiome> 
We only change one master for another^ 
And Duihnorix is far beyq^d a Nero. 

JEw^. Mean'st thou to mock me ? 

Flam, No, I mean to shew 
Thy stern opinions suit not with the limes* 

^nob. Still by our valour we control the world. 
And in that duty will I match the foremost. 
If ouc forefathers' manners be negle6tedy' 
Free from that blame, I singly will maintain them. • 
My sentiments are moulded by my spirit. 
Which wants thy pliant qualities to yield 
With ev'ry gust of fortune, rude or mild. 
And crouch beneath example,, base or worthy. 

Flanu Well, if thou canst not brook a British' 
. master— 

jEm^, No, nor thy wanton folly will I brook. 
Which sports alike with slavery or freedohi. 
Insensible of shame. . • 

Flam, Suppose I free. thee. 

jEnob, Free me I 
; Flam* This day, if fortune be propitious. 

Asob. Hal do not cheat me with delusive fable^, > 
And trifle with my bonds. 

Flam, By all my hopes, 
I do not trifle. 

^fjlfib. Wilt thou give my bosom ^ 

Once more to buckle on the soldier's harness^ 
And meet in battle our insulting foes i 
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Shall my keen f^chion gore the ifiying rout. 

And raise a bleeding trophy to revenge^ 

For each indignity which Rome hath borne } 

Hold me no longer in suspense { instruct mc 

From whence these hopes proceed. ' 

Flam. Thou kn9W*st I lov'd 
Th^ British princess. .< 

j£no6. H«|t thou rais'd my hopes 
To freedom, future viflory, and honour. 
And dost thou talk of love ? 

flam. Th^t love shall save us. 
Thou saw'st the gentle Emmeline but now I 

Stole to our tent, and gave the tend'rest welcome. ' 

Unchang'd I found her, soft and artless still. 
The genVous maid already hath suggested 
The means of flight. The battle once begun. 
While- ev'ry Briton is intent on war. 
Herself will guide us to a place of safety. 

j£no6. Now I -commend thee. 

Flam. Thou approv'st then. 

^nob. Ay. 

Flam. And see, the joyful moment is approaching; 
See, where th* unnumber'd Trinobantians spread 
In rude disorder o'er the vale beneath. 
Whose broad extent this eminence commands. 
Mark their wide^waving multitude, confused 
With mingling standards, and tumultuous cars i 
But far superior to the rest behold, 
The brave and genVous Dumnorix, ereft 
With eager hope, his lofty jav'lin shakes, 
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And with unpoluh*d majesty adornt 
The front of war. 

J£nob, I mark the rabble well ; 
And soon thall view the Romans from their station 
Between those woods, which shade the adverse hills. 
Sweep with resistless ardour to the vale. 
And trample o*er the savages like dust. [A march* . 

" Flam. That smiling vale with pity I contemplate, 
'< Apd wish more gentle footsteps might be seen 
<< To press its verdure, and that softer notes, 
** Than war*s terrific clamours, might be tun'd 
<^ From those surrounding shades, to join the murnmrs 
<< Of that fair channel, whose sonorous bed 
*' Receives the stream, descending from this grove 
<< To form the limpid maze, which shines below* 

** j£no6, I see it glistening in the noon-day sun. 
« But British gore will change its glassy hue. 

** Flam, Oh 1 might we rather on its friendly banks 
<< £re6l a grateful .tnonument to Peace; 
** That she, her sway resuming, might afibrd me 
<< Tq clasp the gallant Dumnorix, and style him 
<« My friend, my benefactor, and preserver.——'* 
Stand from before this tempest, while it passes. 

Enter Boadicba and Icenians, 

Boad. Oh I I could drive this jav'lin through my 
heart 
To ease its tortures. DisobeyM! Control*d! 
£v*n in my army's si^htl Malignant powers, 1 

If such there be, who o'er revenge preside, 

Cij • 
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Who steel the breast with ever-during hate. 

And aid black rancour in its purpos'd mischief. 

Be present now, and guide my indignation ! [^P€aues, 

The Trinobantians are advanced before me. 

X.et them sustain the onset ; let the Romans 

On Dumnori^ with ev'ry cohbrt press. 

Till he intreat for Boadicea's aid, 

Then shall my eager eyes enjoy his ruin ; 

And when th* insulting boaster is o'erthrown. 

His bands dispers'd, or gasping in the dust. 

Then will I rush exulting in my car. 

Like fierce Andate, on the weary'd foe 

Lead rout and slaughter, through a tide of jg^ore 

Impel my clotted wheels., redeem the day^ 

And, from the mouth of danger snatching conquest^' 

Crown my revenge with glory, 

* . . . - ' 

Enter Venusia. 

Ven, Stand apart, ' 

At my request, Icenians. O, unbend [7& Bead; 
That louring brow, and heara suppliant sister 1 
So prone to error is our mortal frame. 
Time could not step without a trace of horror. 
If wary nature on the human heart. 
Amid its wild variety of passions. 
Had not impress'd a soft and yielding sense. 
That, when offences give resentment birth. 
The kindly dews of penitence may raise 
The seeds of mutual mercy and forgiveness,. 
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Boad. Weak wretchi and yet whose impotence as* 
pires 
To mix in warlike councils^ and determine 
The fate of captives, won in fields of death* 
Thou woiildst do better to reserve thy tears ; 
Thou shalt have cause for penitential torrents. 

Vtn* They will not wait a second birth of woe ; 
At thy severity they burst already. 
*< Why turns on me that formidable aspefl, 
<< Wont with commanding sternness to behold 
''Its foes abashMy and vi^ory its vassal } 
<* Yet how much brighter is the wreath of glory, 
** Whenfinterwove with clemency and justice ? 
f < Thou go'st to battle, there obtain renown ; 
<< But learn compassion from ro^ tears, nor think 
<< Benignity enfeebles, or dishonours 
<' The most exalted valour. 

<< Boad, Slkall the tears . 
** Of abjedt importunity detain xne, 
'^ \yhile vengeance, striding from his grisly den, 
" With fell impatience grinds his iron teeth, 
<* And waits my pod to satisfy his hunger } 
** Hence to th* employment of thy feeble distaflfl 

'< f^en. Not skill'd, like thee, in war's ennobling 
toils, 
<< Inferior praise, and humbler tasks I court, 
** And own my safety in thy loftier virtues; 
•< Yet not like thee, with unforgiving wrath, 
** Could I resign a sister to her grief 
<< At this tremendous hour, so near deciding 

nj 
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f < The fate of both. One gentle word bestow, 
** And I will leave thee with obedient haste; 
<< Nay, I will seek the altars, and request, 
<* That ip the future triumphs of this day, 
<< Heav'n may refuse to Dumaorix a share, 
« And give thee all." 

Boad* Does Dumnorix consent 
To sacrifice the Romans \ Art thou mute } 
Still does he brave me } But your favoured captives 
Shall not escape. They soon shall join the viclims^ 
Which tliis unconquer'd jav'lin shall reserve 
To ^olemnize the fall of Rome's dominion. 
Then to my glory Dumnorix shall bend. 
In sight. of i^ritain shall his baffled pride 
The, po mp of public %acnfice behold. 
Behold and pine« You take a band of soldiers. 

Watch well around the Trinobantian tents. 
And guard these Romans, as your lives. I tell thee, 

[T^Vcn, 
Their gore shall yet besmear Andate*s altar. 

Ven, In stlcnt awe I heard thy first resentment. 
Yet hop*d, the well-known accents ^f affe^ion, 
^kindness whisper'4 to thy secret ear, 
Might to thy breast recall its exil'd pity. 
That gentle inmate of a woman's heart. 

Boad. Durst thou, presumptuous, entertain 9( 
thought 
To give this bosom, nerv'd with manly strength, 
The we^ sensations of a female spirit. 
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Ven. When I reraind. thy elevated soul^ 
That we by mutual interest are but one. 
And by th* indissoluble ties of birth ; 
Are those sensations weak, which nature prompts ? 
With justice strengthen'd, can her powerful voice 
Find no persuasion ?■■ 

Boad. N^Mie. Provoke no more 
With plaintive murmurs my indignant ear. 
Thou, and thy husband, authors of my shame,' 
Before th' assembled chiefs, may rest assur'd. 
No pray'rs shall soften, no atonement bribe. 
And no submission shall appease the wrong. 
May desolation trample on my dwelling 
A second time, rapacious force asaih. 
And insult revel through jny inmost chambers. 
If I forgive you. Thou hast food for anguish ; 
Go, and indulge its appetite at leisure. 

Ven, Yes, I will hasten to the holy shrine. 
There wring my hands, and melt in copious sorrow^ 
Kot for my injur*d self, but thee remorseless, 
To mourn thy faded honours, which, deformed 
By harsh injustice to thy blameless friends, 
Ne'er will revive in beauty. Not success, 
Kot trophies rising round thee, not the throng 
Of circling captives, and their conquer*d standards. 
Nor glorious dust of victory, can hide 
From just reproach thy unrelenting scorn. 
While none deplore thee, but the wrong'd Venusia. 

[Exit. 

Boad* Stern pow'r of wtr, my patroness and guide. 
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To thee each captive Roman I devote. 

Come then, vindi^ive goddess, in thy terrors ; 

Overwhelm with wrath his sacrilegious head. 

Who would defraud thy altars : O confound 

His ranks, his steeds^ his chariots, and thy fiirour 

To me, thy martial votaress, confine^ 

In sex like thee, and growing with thy fires. 

{^ExtMMi aU ka ^n^barbus mnd FlamiAius. 

y£ao. Do thou come forward now, and say, what 
terrors 
Has thy deje^ed soul been brooding o*er } 
Yon furious dame,, who fillM thee so with dread. 
Is marching onward. Raise thy head, and look ; 
See, where ev'n now with sullen pride she mounts 
Her martial seat ; yet wondrous slow, by Heav'Oy 
Ber car descends, nor soon will reach the vale. 
Thou look'st desponding. Art thou still dismay*d } 
Think'st thou yon dreadful woman will return i 
From us she moves, though slowly ; then take com- 
fort. 

Fiam. Far other care, than terrors, fill my breast. 

j£no^. What means this languor i Wherefore heaves 
that sigh } 

Flam. O ^nobarbus,, wilt thou bear my weakness $ 
I see the moment of deliverance near, 
Yet pine with grief. 

j£no^. Whatever the folly be. 
With which thy bosom teems, the gods confound it* 

Fiam, To see the dearest objeft of my soul, 

}u3t see her after such a tedious absence, 

a 
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Then vanish from her sight perhaps for CTcr; 
When these reflections rise, the sweet exchange 
From bonds to freedom, which to her I owe. 
Is mix*d with bitterness, and joy subsides. 

jEnob, Why didst thou leave the fair Italian fields^ 
Thou silken slave of Venus ? What could move 
Thee to ejcplore these boist'rous northern climes. 
And change yon radiant sky for Britain's clouds) 
What dost. thou here, effeminate? By Heav'n, 
Thou shouldst have loiter'd in Campania's villas. 
And in thy garden nurs*dy with careful hands, 
The gaudy -vested progeny of Flora ; 
Or indolently pac'd the pebbled shore, 
And ey'd the beating of the Tuscan wave 
To waste thy irksome leisure. Wilt thou tell me. 
What thou dost here in Britain ? Dost thou come 
To sigh and pine ? Could Italy afford 
)«lo food for these weak passions ? Must thou traverse 
Such tra^s of land, and visit this cold region 
To love and languish ? Answer me, what motive 
First brought thee hither ? But forbear to urge 
It was in quest of honour; for the god 
Of war disclaims thee. 

Flam, Well, suppose I answer^ 
That friendship drew me from the golden Tiber, 
"With thee to combat this inclement sky, 
Will it offend thee;? 

4Enob, No, I am thy friend, 
And I will make a Roman of thee still} 
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But let me see no languishing dejection 
More on thy brow, nor hear unmanly sighs* 
Gods 1 canst thou dream of love, when yonder see/ 
The Roman legions, all array*d for battle, 
Are now descending ; see their dreaded cagles» 
Their dazzling helmets, and their crimson plumes : 
A grove of javHins glitters down the steep ; 
They point their terrors on th* astonish'd foe } 
Soon will they charge the Britons in the vale. 
And with the auspicious glones of this day 
Enrich the annals of imperial Rome. 

curst captivity 1 with double weight 

1 feel thee now 1 malicious fate ! to sufier 
A Roman thus to stand confined in bondage. 
And see the triumphs, which he cannot share. 
By Heav*n, Flaminius I I will never bear it. 
Where is thy Briton ? Will she lead us hence ) 
Else, by the god of war, unarm'd I rush 

To join the glorious scene, which opens there. 
FUzm, I see her coming, and will fly to meet her. 

Mnob, Our time is short, remember, do not dally. 
** I have a thought, lies ripening in my breast, 
«* And teems with future glory; if the fight 
** Prove undecisive, and these tents subsist," 
Soon will I bid thee, hostile camp, farewell. 
Thou saw*st me come in thraldom ; I depart 
A fugitive : if ever I return. 
Thou shalt receive me in another guise \ 
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Then shalt thou feel me ; when my shining helm 
Shall strike cold terror through thy boldest guards, 
And from its lofty crest destruction shake. [ExtunU 

ACT III. SCENE L 



Enter Flaminius and ^nobarbus. 

Flaminius. 
Ou& loyely guide attends us. Thy impatience 
Hath caird me loit'rer. . 

^nob. Thou may'st loiter still. 
Thou canst not hasten, nor retard our fate, 
Wliich is irrevocably fix'd. 

^lam. What say *st thou ? 

JEnob, I say, prepare to die. If Boadicea 
Return once more» our destiny is fix*d. 
Whate*er her merciless revenge may purpose^ 
Elate with conquest, or incens*d by loss. 
If on the rack to strain our bursting sinews. 
If from the bleeding trunks to lop our limbs. 
Or with slow fires protradt the hours of pain. 
We must abide it all. Collect thy spirit, 
Andy like a Roman, dauntless wait thy doom. 

Flafn. I hear thee, but thy meaning— 

^nob. Hear again : 
Before the tent some paces as I stood. 
And joyful saw the Trinobantian guard. 
Of us neglectful, froni this quarter drawn 
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To view the impending battle ; on a sudden 
A curs'd Icenian cast his jealous eye 
Athwart my steps, then call'd a num'rous band. 
Who prowl around us, as a destin'd prey. 

Flam- Malicious fortune I 

£nob. Now thou seest my meaning. 

Flam, Our flight were vain, while these observe us. 

Mnob, True. 
What has thy tame submission now availM, 
Thy abje6l supplication to barbarians ? 
Hadst thou with courage met thy fate at first. 
We had been dead, ere now. 

Flam, To view the sun 
Through his gay progress from die morn, till even. 
Possess my friends, my parents, a^d my love. 
Within the circle of my native walh. 
Were joys I deem'd well worthy of my care ; 
But since that care is fruitless, I can leave 
This lig^t, my frien4s, my parents, love, and country^ 
As little daunted at my fate as thou. 
Though not so unconcern'd. 

^nob. Oh, Mars and Vesta I 
Is it a virion, which you raise before me 
To charm my eyes \ Behold a scene, Flaminius, 
To cheer a Ronaan in the gasp of death. 
The Britons are defeated; look, Flaminius, 
Back from the vale in wild tumultuous flight 
Behold their numbers sweeping tow'rd the hill : 
Already some are swarming up its side 
To reach their camp for shelter $ pale dismay 
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With hostile rage pursues their broken rear. 
While massacre, unchidden, cloys his famine. 
And quaffs the blood of nations. Oh, in vain 
Dost thou oppose thy bosom to the tide 
Of war, and brandish that recover'd standard ; 
*• Vain is thy animating voice to those, 
" Whom fear makes deaf;" Oh, Dumnoriz, thy toils 
Are fruitless, Britain in the scale of fate 
Yields to the weight of Rome. Now, life, farewell : 
** Shine on, bright Pheebus ; those who rest behind 
** To share thy splendors, while I sink in darkness, 
** Are far beneath my envy ;" I resign 
These eyes with pleasure to eternal shades, 
They now have seen enough. 
Fiam. Whence this despair ? 
A blind confusion fills the spacious camp. 
Already consternation hath dispers'd 
Our guard. Ev*n Dumnorix retires— He comes } 
Avoid him — Trust me, I am well instructed, 
And will conduct thee to a safe retreat. [Exeunt* 

Enter PuMNORix with a standard. 

Dum, Thou hard -kept remnant of our shattered 
fortune, 
Stand there before the partial eye of Heav'n, 
VThich has preferrM the Romans' splendid altars, 
To the plain virtue of a British heart. 
Presumptuous frenzy ! Why is Heav'n reproached } 
Oh, Boadicea, thou perfidious mischief I 

D . 
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Enter Vbkitsia. 

Ven. Now let my duty o'er my fear prevail. 
Fill my whole breast with tenderness^ and heal 
With sweetest comfort thy distress. 

Dum, My wife \ 
Thou most unttke to yon degenerate woman. 
Her country's bane I • 

Pen, I tremble at thy words. 

Dvm* Be not dismayM ; the camp is still our own. 
Night is impending, and the Ramans halt. 

Ven. But what of Boadicea \ 

Dum. Hear and mourn. 
The Trinobantians scarce iiad fijl*d the vale. 
When from a narrow pass between the woods 
Forth burst the Romans/wedg'd in deep array. 
I found our struggle vain, and sent for aid 
To Boadicea ; she with scorn reply 'd, 
I did not want th' assistance of a woman \ 
Nor left her station, till my broken ranks . 
Were driv*n among th* Iceuians; in a moment 
All was confusion, slaughter, and defeat. 

I 

Enter Boadicea. 

Dum, Gods 1 art thou safe 2 

Ven* Oh 1 most unhappy sister ! 
When last we parted, cruel were thy words, 
A sure presage of endless grief to me ; 
Yet my desponding spirit ne*er forboded. 
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That thou couldst deviate from a prosp'rous coarse, 
Whea cv'ry gale conspir'd to swell thy glory. 

Boad. Throw not on tne the crime of envious for-* 

tuae. 
Dum. Dost thou blame fortune, traitress \ 
Boad, Then the blame 
liake on thy single head. 
Dum, Avoid my sight. 
. Boad, Thou led'st the van. 

I 

Dum, Avaunt! 

Boad, Thou flcd'st the first. 
Now find'st too late th' importance of a woman. 

Dum, Too true I find a woman curs'd with pow^r 
To blast a nation's welfare. Heavenly rulers 1 
How have the Britons merited this shame ? 
Have we with fell ambition, like the Romans, 
Unpeopled realms, and made the world a desert ? 
Have we your works defaced ; or how deserv'd 
So large a measure of your bitt'rest wrath, 
That you should clothe this spirit of a wolf 
In human form, and blend her lot with ours^ 

Boad, Beset with perils, as I am, pursued 
By rout and havoc to th' encircl'ing toil ; 
Untam'd by this reverse, my lofty soul, 
Upbraiding still thy arrogance, demands. 
Who spar'd the captive Romans ? Who provok'd 
My just resentment ^ Who, in pow'r, in name 
. And dignity inferior, but elate 
.With blind presumption, and by envy stung, 

Dim 
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Dar*d to dispute with me supreme command. 

Then pale and trembling turnM his back on danger ? 

Ven, Oh, once united by the friendliest ties. 
And leaders both of nations, shall this land 
Still view its bulwarks, tott*ring with disunion. 
Enhance the public and their own misfortunes ? 
Thou, my complacent lord, wert wont to smooth 
That manly front at pity's just complaint ; 
And thou, entrusted with a people's welfare, 
A queen and warrior, let disdain no more 
Live in the midst of danger — See Venusia 
Upon her knees 

Dum. Shall thy perfeflions kneel 
To this— . 

Ven, Oh t stop, nor give resentment utt'rance. 
In such a cause the proudest knee might sue 
To less than Boadicea— *— Turn not from me I 

\To Boadiceau 
Look on a prostrate sister \ think, thou bear's! 
Our children's plaintive notes enforce my pray'r. 
And Albion's genius mix his solemn moan ; 
That lamentations through thy ears resound 
From all the wives and mothers of those thousands^' 
Whose limbs lie stretch'd on yonder fields of death i 
•* Those wretched wives and mothers, oh I reflect, . 
*< But for the fatal discord of this day, 
** With other looks, with other cries and gestures, 
** With difF'rent transports, and with diff'rent tears^ 
<* Might have receiv'd their sons and husbands home^ 
** Than they will now survey their pale remains^ 



I 
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« Which there lie mangled by tlic Roman sword" 
To feed the raven's hunger--yct relent 1 
Yet let restoring union close our wounds. 
And to repair this ruin be thy praise ! 

JD««. Rise, rise. Thy mildness, whose persuasive 
charm 
No cruelty, but herfe, could hear unmov'd, 
In vain would render placable and wise 
That malice, inhumanity and frenzy. 
Which have already wasted such a store 
Of glory and success. 

Boad. Oh I 

Dum. Dost thou groan f 

Boad, No, no, 1 do not feel a moment's pain. 

Dum. Thy words are false. Thy heart o'erflows 
with anguish. 

Boad. No, 1 despise both thee and fortune still. 

Dum. By Heav*n, I know distraftion rends thy soul. 
And to its view presents th* approaching scene 
Of shameand torture, when th' indignant Romans 
Exa€l a tenfold vengeance for their sufF'rings ; 
And when thou passest through their streets in chains. 
The just derision of insulting foes, 
A frantic woman, who resigned her hopes. 
And to indulge an empty pride, betray *d 
Her children, friends, and country ; then rccal, 
What once was Boadicea, ftiirn how low 
From all her honours, by her folly fall'n 
From powV, from empire, vi^lory, and glory. 
To vilest bondi, and ignominious stripes. 

D jij 
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Boad. May curses blast thee, worse than I can utter. 
And keener pangs than whips ur shackles seize thee! 

Ven. Oh I sister, how unseemly is this rage I 
Whom dost thou load with these ungen'rous curses ? 
Thy faithful friend, thy counsellor and brother. 
Whom thou has injurM, injur'd past the pow'r 
Of reparation. ** Dost thou call for whips 
« To print those venerable limbs with shame, 
** For bonds to humble that majestic head, 
** Which foes themselves must honour ? Yet, if chains 
** Must be our fate, what cruel hand hath forg'd 

them, 
** But thine alone ? Thy hand hath heaped destruction 
** On him, thy once rcver'd ally, on me, 
<< On my poor children, guiltless of offence, 
** And on thy own, who claimM prote6tion from 

thee ;*• 
Yet thou, obdurate, to thy rage a prey. 
Dost chide remorse and pity from thy breast. 

pUM. Source of thy own affliiElionsI to behold 
thee [To Boadicea* 

Pistra^ed thus, thus fall'n and lost, to see 
Thus strongly painted on thy labVing features 
The pangs, thou feePst within, awakes compassion. 

Boad, Ha 1 no divine Andate shall uphold me 
Above thy pity. Think'st thou, Boadicea 
Is thus deserted by her patron goddess. 
Thus void of all resources ? Think so still. 
And be deceiv'd. £v*n now I feel her aid ; [Audt» 
I feel her here ^ the warlike queen inspires . 
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My pregnant soul j the mighty plan is forming'; 

It grows, it labours in my ardent bosom ; 

It springs to life, and calls for instant aflion ; 

Lead on, exert thee, goddess, till the furies. 

Which heretofore have thunder'd at thy heels^ 

Start at the new-born horrors of this night. [Exie^ 
Ven, Oh I Dumnorix, how virtue hath recoil'd 

Upon itself! my interposing pity, ' 

Thy manly firmness in a gen'rous a6l 

Gave these disasters being. 
Dum, I forbid thee 

To blame thy virtues, which the gods approve. 

And I revere. Now leave me to concert 
With our surviving chiefs the means of safety. 

Fen. Ohl that, like me, compliant, at thy word 
Peace a benign companion would attend. 
And moderate thy cares, while I depart. 

Dum. Have I been guilty ? answer me, my hearty ' 
Who now wouldst burst my agonizing breast. 
Hath Dumnorix been guilty i Wilt thou, Bhtainji. 
To me impute the horrors of this day I 
Perhaps a Roman's policy had yielded^ 
And to a colleague's cruelty and pride 
Had sacnfic'd humanity and justice ? 
I did not so, and Albion is destroyed* 
Yet, oh, be witness, all ye gen*rous spirits. 
So lately breathing in those heaps of death, 
That in this day's extremity and peril. 
Your Dumnorix was mindful of his charge i 
My shiver'd javelini my divided shield, . 
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And blunted $word, be witness for your master^ 
You were not idle in that dreadful hour ; 
Nor ev'n amid the carnage pil'd around me. 
Will I relinquish my pursuit of hope*— *- 

Hope may elude me For myself I fear not— — 

But my Vcnusia— Ha I prepare, my soul—-— . 
There is thy struggle, on her tender mind 
To graft thy firmness, which can welcome death* 
And hold it gaint when liberty is lost. [Exeunt » 



ACT IV. SCENE L 

Enter Dumnorix. 

Dumnorix. 

Till good Tenantius and the rest return, 

I have been led by solitary care 

To yon dark branches, spreading o'er the brook, 

Wliich murmurs through the camp; this mighty 

camp. 
Where once two hundred thousand sons of war 
With restless dins awak'd the midnight hour. 
Now horrid stillness in the vacant tents 
Sits undisturb'd ; and these incessant rills, 
Whose pebbled channel breaks their shallow stream. 
Pill with their melancholy sound my ears. 
As if I wanderM like a lonely hind, 
O'er some dead fallow far from all resort : 
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Unless that ever and anon a groan 

Bursts from a soldier, pillowM on his sliield 

In torment, or expiring with his wounds. 

And turns my fix'd attention into horror. 

Venusia comes ' ' The hideous scene around me 

Now prompts the hard but necessary duty. 

Yet how to name thee, death, without thy terrors I 

Enter Venusia. . 

Vtn* Thou didst enjom my absence. I departed. 
With ill-tim'd care if now returning 

Dum, No. 

Ven. Alas 1 deep«plungM in sadness still I find thee. 

Dum> Dost thou \ Come nearer. Thou hast seen 
this day. 
How thy perfidious, thy invet'rate sister 
Hath stainM my glory, and my fortune bafHed ; 
Thou hast received me vanquished, who before 
Was us'd to greet thee with the sound of conquest. 
Now tell me truly ; am I still the same 
In my Venusia*s eyes } 

Fen* What means my lord ? 

Dum, Am I still lovM and honoured, as before } 

Ven, Canst thou suspeft that fortune rules my love ? 
Thy pow'r and honours may be snatched away. 
Thy wide possessions pass to other lords. 
And frowning heav'n resume whatever it gave. 
All but my love, which ne'er shall know decay. 
But ev*n in ruin shall augment its fondness. 

Oum. Then will my didlates be regarded stilK 
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Ven. Impart this OKMiieut thy reverM cotnuuuids ; 
And if it prove within my si«nder pow*r 
To ease thy troubles, I will bless the gods. 
And, unrepiiiing, to our fate submit. 

Z)<flR. Think uot my own calamities distress me ; 
I can encounter fortune's utmost malice : 
But, Oh I for thee, Venusia— — 

Vtn* Do not fear. 
While in these faithful arms I hold my lord, 
I never shall complain. Let ev'ry ill, 
Let ruin and captivity overtake me. 
With thee I will be happy. 

Z)«fn. Hal Vemisial 
Could thou and I find happiness toj^ether. 
Deprived of freedom \ Dost thou maik } 

Ven, I do. 

Dvm* Thou art most fair j but could thy lovely face 
Make slavery look comely \ Could the touch 
Of that soft hand convey delight to mine 
With servile £etters on ? 

Vcn* Why dost thou gaze 
Thus stedfastly upon me } 

Dum. I would have thee 
Refle6l once more upon the loss of freedom. 

Vcn. It is the heaviest sure of human woes. 

Dum, " Learn one thing more, and, though re- 
lentless Heav'n 
** Its care withdraws from this ill destined isle, 
" Thou, in the fall of nations, shalt be safe." 
Ohl heed, Veousial never did thy welfare 
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Raise in my breast such tender cares before ; 
<< Else from the public danger would 1 spare 
*< These precious moments to assist thj virtue.** 

Fa. Thou mak*st me all attention* 

Dum. Reach thy hand. 
Nowy while I hold thee, do I bless Andate» 
That this free hand, protected by my sword, 
Hath not yet known the shameful doom of bondage. 

Kn. Nor shall I know it ; thy unshaken valour 
Will be my safeguard still. 

Dum» If Sane confounds 
My utmost efforts, can I then protedl thee ? 

Ven. Why dost thou lead me to despair r Why fill 
My breast with terrors ? Never did I see thee, 
Till this sad hour, thus hopeless and deje6ted. 
Oh 1 how shall f , a woman weak and foarfoli 
sustain my portion of the genVal woe i 
If thou, in perils exercis'd and war, 
Dosl to ill fortime bow thy gallant spirit ? 

JDtm. Tkiiik not, Veaasia, I abandon hope. 
No, on the verge of ruin will I stand. 
And, dauntless^ combat with our evil fate ; 
Nor till its rancour bear me to the bottom, 
My soul shall ever entertain despair: 
But as the wisest^ and the best resolv'd. 
Cannot coatrol the doubtful chance of war, 
I would prcpadre thee for the worst event. 

Fen, Fly where thou wilt, my failhhil step? shftU 
follow. 
*< I can pursue thy course with naked ficet. 
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** Though roaming o'er the rodgh and pointed cragS| 
<* Or through the pathless tra6l of deepest woods ; 
<^ By thy dear hand supported, would I pass 
** Thro' the cold snow, which hides the mountain's 

brow, 
** And o'er the frozen surface of the vale." 
Dum, *' Thou best of women, I believe thou 
wouldst, 
** Believe thy constant heart would teach those 

limbs, 
<< Thus soft and gentle, to support all hardship^ 
« And hold with me society in toil.'* 
But should we want the wretched pow'r to fly. 
What then ? 

Fen, What then? 

Dum. The Romans may surround us* 

Ven. How wouldst thou a6l in such a dreadfid 

season ? 
Dum, Ne'er shall the hands of Dumnoriz endure 
The shame of fetters ; ne'er shall Rome behold 
This breast, which honourable war hath seam'd. 
Pant with the load of bondage : gen'rous wounds^ 
Ye deep engraven cliara6lers of glory. 
Ye faithful monitors of Albion's cause, 
Of^, when your midnight anguish hath rebuk*d 
Oblivious slumber from my watchful pillow, 
And in her danger kept my virtue waking : 
You, when that office can avail no more, 
Will look more graceful on my death-cold bosom^ 
Than to be shewn before the scolfing Romans, 
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Should they behold that Dumnorix in shackles^ 
Whom once they dreaded in the field of war. 

Fen. Assist me, Heav'n I 

Dum, Speak out. I watch to hear thee. 
My powers are all suspended with attention. . 

Fen. What shall I do ? 

Dum, £xf4ain thy thoughts. 

Ven. I cannot. 

Dum* Why canst thou not ? Remember who thou 
art, 
And who thy husband is. 

Fen. The first of men> 
Join*d to the least deserving of her sex. 

Dum» View thy own heart ; be conscious of thy 
merit j » 

And, in its strength confiding, be secure. 
That thou art worthy of the greatest man. 
And not unequal to the noblest task. 

Fen. Oh, I will struggle to assert that claim I 
Yet, dearest lord, extend thy whole indulgence, 
Nor undeserving of thy love esteem me, 
While trembling thus. 

Dum. I know thy native softness. 
Yet wherefore dost thou tremble ? Speak, my love. 

Fen. Oh, I have not thy courage, not been us*d, 
Like thee, to meet the dreadful shape of death ; ' 
I never felt the anguish of a wound ; 
Thy arm hath still kept danger at a distance : 
If now it threatens, and my heart no more 
Must treat with safety, it is new to me, 

E 
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Dum, It i% mf lo^^* Mji tead o uete nnplies 
No expedbtftkwy %h«t fehf gentle miml 
Should be at once familiarizfd widi fiite*. 
Not insurmMintablc I hold our danjgper. 
But to pMifiiiis agaiast ddnslve fbrtuiiCy 
«< That thou may'stbear, uatcrnffdf theiot, 
« Which best shall suit thy dignky^and name,** 
Demands thy care $ take counsel of thy virtue. 

Ven, 1 widl. 

DuM, And arm thy breast with resolutiom 

Ven. Indeed I will, and ask tte gractovis gods 
To fill my heart with constancy and spirit. 
And shew me worthy of a man, like thee : 
** Perhaps dtrir suocour,. thy reiiser'd injunftiony 
«< And high example, may control my terrops." 
But, Oh I what pow'r sltall soodi another care. 
Than life more precious, and a keener pang. 
Than death's severest agony, relieve j. 
The said remembrance of my helpless infants^ 
Our love's dear pledgjes, who before me rise 
In orphan woe,, defenceless and forsaken. 
And all my borrow'd fortitude dissolve. 

Dum. Thou perfe^ pattern of maternal fondness. 
And conjugal compliance^ rest assur'd,. 
That care was never absent from my soui. 
Confide in me ; thy children shall be safe. 

yen. How safe ? 

Dum. Shall live in safety. Thou shalt know. 
Mean time retire. Our anxiouschiefs, returned. 
Wait my commands^ and midnight is advancing. 

[£xiV Venusia. 



She j^oes— x^Iier loire and dwty rM sunnoiint 
This hideous task — Oh, morning bright in hope, 
ClosM by a night of horror, w4iich reduces 
This poor— dear woman, yet in blooming years, 
Blesb'd in her husband, In her offspring blees'd. 
Perhaps to cut her stem of being etiort 
With her «wn tender han d- ■■ If -ewer tears 
Might sort with valour, nor debase a soidier. 
It would be now-— ^Hal whither do I pluoge f 

Enter EbkakcvSj^ Tenantius, and Trim>bantians, 

Dnm, Well, my brave friends, what tidings ? 

Ebran, Through thy quarter 
With weary steps and mourning have we travers'd 
A silent desert of unpeopled tents, 
Q^wte to the distant station of th* Icenians. 
Their chiefs we found in council round their queen ; 
The multitude was arming t twenty thousand 
Were yet remaining, and unhurt by war. 
Unlike our Trinobantians, who, unaided, 
The fatal onset bore. Those huge battalions, 
Which Rome so dreaded, are, alas! no more. 

Dum, Be hot deje6led. Par the greater part 
Are fled for shelter to their native roofs. 
And will rejoin us, when with force repaired 
We tnay dispute our island sfiU with Rome. 
But have you gain'd access to Boadicea' \ 

Effram, We have. 

Dum. What said she ? 

Ebran. She approved thy counsel, 

£ij 
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Dum. You told her then my purpose to retreajt 
Through yonder forest. 

Ebran. To' herself alone 
We told it. 

Dim. I commend you. You have sav'd us 
A conference, both needless and uapleasing. 

Ebran, She further bade us note^ how all th' Ice* 
nians 
Were then in arras, and ready to advance. 

Dum, Return, and tell her, (let thy phrase, Ebran- 
cus. 
Be soft and humble) ere two hours be wasted. 
We must begin our march. Do you explore 

[To the other Trinobsmttans* 
The secret passage, and with winged haste 
Bring back your tidings. Thou, Tenantius, wait. 

[Exeunt Ebrancus and Trinobantians* 
To thee my inmost bosom I must open. 
And to thy friendship trust my tend*rest carqs* 
Thou must pursue thy journey, heed me well, 
Qjiite (hrough the forest— Dost thou know the pass ? 

Tcnan, Yes, where those gushing waters leave the 
grove 
To seek the valley, deeper in ihip shade 
From the same fountain flows a smaller brook,. * 
Whose secret channel through the thicket winds. 
And will conduft me farther down the vale 

Dum, Which once attain'd, proceed and gain my 
dwelling. 
Give me thy honest han4. — Come nearer, soldi^r^ 
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Thy faith£al bosom would I dasp to mine i ■ » ■ 
Perhaps thy g^serai and thou may ijcycr 
Embrace again, 

Tman. What means my fearless chief? 
Why hast thou calPd this unaccustom'd moisture 
Into thy soldier's eyes? 
Dam. Thou 4ost not w«ep, 

My gallant vet'ran 1 have been to blame. 

A tenderness resulting front a care. 

Which struggles here, subdu'd me for a moment. 

This shall be soon discharg'd, and all be well. 

I have twe boys If after all my efforts, 

(I speak not prompted by despair, but eaution) 

Rome should prevail against me, ajid pur hopes 

Abortive fall, thou take these helpless infants; 

With thee transport them to our northern frontiers^ 

And hide them deep in Cakdonian woods. 

There, in their growing years, excite and cherish 

The dear remembrance of their native fields ; 

That, to redeem them from th* Italian spoUer, 

If e*er some kind occasslon should invite. 

Forth from tj)eir covert they ms^y spring undaunted. 

" Ne'er let the race of Dumnorix divert 

*< One thought from Albion to their own repose. 

*« Remind them often pf their fatl^r's toils, 

" Whom thou Icav'st grappling to the last with for. 

tune." 
And if beneath this island's mould'ring state 
I, to avoid disgraceful chains, mwsC sink, 
Fain would my spirit in the hope depart, 

Eiij 
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That on the ruinsy which surround my fair». 

A new-born structure may hereafter stand> 

Rais*d by my virtue, living in my sons. [Exevnt^ 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

\ 

Enter Vevvsi\^ 

Fenusia* 
A Hollow sound of tumult strikes my ear ^ 
Perhaps the howl of some night-roaming wolves, 
"Who, wak'd by hunger> from their gloomy haunts. 
Are trooping forth to make their fell repast 
On my fresh -bleeding countrymen, whose limbs 
Cerspread the valley. Shall I mourn your fall. 
Lost friends, who, couch'd in death, forget youi* 

cares, 
I, who may shortly join your ghastly band. 
Unless that forest yield its promisM aid ? 
O hope, sweet flatt'rer, whose delusive touch 
Sheds on afflifled minds the balm of comfort^ 
Relieves the load of poverty, sustains 
The captive, bending with the weight of bonds^ 
And smooths the pillow of disease and pain. 
Send back th^ exploring messenger with joy. 
And let me hail thee from that friendly grove. 

Enter Dumnorix. 
Dum. Why hast thou left thy couch? 
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Vert. I heard a sound, 
like tumult at a distance. 

Dum, So did I, 
As near the op*ning pass I stood; to watch 
Our messenger's return. 

Enter Ebrancus. 

What means this haste i 
Why look'st thou pale } 

ESran. With, thy instru6lions charg'd, 
I sought th' Icenian quarter. All around 
Was solitude and silence. When I call*d. 
No voice reply'd. To Boadicea's tent 
With fearful haste I trod. Her daughters there 
I found in consternation. I enquir'd 
The cause: they answer*d only with their tears ; 
Till from the princess Emmeline at last 
I leam*dy that all th' Icenians were that hour 
In silent march departed } but their course 
She could not -tell me : that her furious mother 
Had with a fell, determin*d look enjoin'd them 
To wait her pleasure, which should soon be known ; 
Mean time to rest immoveable and mute. 

Enter an Icenian carrying a BowL 

Fen, 'My Dumnorix, defend me.' 

Dum, Ha! what means 

This wild demeanour — wilt thou speak, Icenian ?— - 

Fear not, my love ; thy Dumnorix is near. 

What is that bowl| thou carry 'st I 

•1 
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Icen, Honour 'd chief. 
If ought appears disordered in my gettttre. 
Which ill becomes the reverence I owe thee. 
Charge that demerit to my horrid crnuidy 
And not to me. 

Fen. What will befal us now I 
Dtm. [To the ken,'] Wilt thou begin \ 
ken, I come from Boadicea. 
Dum. Where is she ? 
!cen. Far advanc'd o*er yonder Talc. 
Dum* With what intention } 
ken. To jissall the RQiiian3* 
Dum. Assail the Rpnuins ? 
Icet^, To surpris<( their campy 
At this dead hour, with une][|>e^l^ flwighter. . 
Before she march'd^ to m^ ihis jsccret charge 
In words, like diese, «he g^vcv-^^Observe our cottnc; 
When I hav« pa$9'4 the cavq^'s extnemcftt vergCy 
Back to my daughters and Venu^^eed : 
Tell theni) I gp oitr fortune to restore. 
If unsuccessful, oiNrer to return. 
Should that stern doom amend me* bid them take 
The last, best gyft, which dying I can leaive them ; 
That of my blood no part may prove dbhonour'd. 
The Trinobaotiao, of his Roman friends 
So well deserving, may accept their grace.—— 
This said, with wild emotion in her breast, 
Her visage blackening with despair a^jid horror. 
She straight committed to pvy trembling hands 
Two fatal bowls, which £ow with poisop'd stream $ 
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I have accompUshM half my horrid task 
With Boadicea's daughters. 

** Dum. Frantic woman I 
** Who hopes with fury and despair to match 
** The vigilance and conduct of Suetonius. 

** ken. From this ill-fated hand receive the draught, 
** Whose hue and odour warrknt it the juice 
** Of that benumbing plant the Druids gather ; 
'< That plant, whose drowsy moisture lulls the sense, 
« And w,ith a silent influence expels 
•* The unresisting spirit from her seat." 

Dujii. Mistaken woman I did she deeih Venusia 
Was unprovided of this friendly potion- 
Perform thy orders ; bear it to my tent.— ^^ 
Thou may'st not want it yet — ^take comfort, love. 

Enter a second Icenian* 

id Icen, Oh I Dumnorixl ^ 

DiMi. Icenian, spare thy voice. 
Thy flight, thy terror, and thy wounds interpret 
Too plainly. 

^d ken. We are vanquished.. 

Dmn, \ believe thee. 

fii ken. Oh I I have much to tell thee— but I faint. 

J)um. \To Ebrancus.] Condu6t him hence, and 
learn the whole event. 

[Exit kenian with £brancus. 

Ven. On you, celestial arbiters, we call. 
Now as we stand environ'd by distress. 
Now weigh our actions past, det'orm*d, or fair. 
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If e*er oppression hath drfil'd his raloinv 

In help and pity to the woes of otfaerSy 

Our hearts been scanty, and our han<b reserv'dt 

Let our traasgresakms ratify our doom : 

Else with your justice let oiit merks pkady 

To UM its sbield before us* and repel 

These undeisery'd imafortunos. 

Dum- HeaT'n may hear, ^ 

And thrwigh thai forest lead us «jtiU lo safety. 
Ha ! no; each pow'r agarn^ -«s is oombtfi'id ; 
What but their angert levjell'd at our heaidsy 
Could bring Tenantius back, so sitnt^y cbarg'd 
To seek our home^-HK interceptiog foet 
Have seiz*d the secret pass. 

Vai» Whose guardian cane 
Now to the gloomy shelter of a desert, 
To solitary innocenoe and peace 
Will guide our friendless orphans } 

Dum, True, Venusia. 
Through ev'ry trial Heav*n is pleas'd to lead usp 
Droop not— one comfort never can forsake us* 
The mind, to virtue train'd, in ev'ry state 
Rejoicing, grieving, dying, must possess 
Th' exalted pleasure to exert that virtue. 

Enter Tenantius. 

Fm* Speak, speak, Tenantius. 

Tenan, We pursu*d our course, 
But had not travelled far, before we heand 
The sound of footsl^ps dashing thro* the brooky 
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Whose winding channel marks the secret way. 

Not long we stood in wonder^ ere a troop 

Of Romans sally'd fbrth| and made us captives. 

Lum. Why then, farewell to what was left of 
hope. 

Tenan, Not so, my lord. 

yett> Speak. What resource is left i 

Tenan* We were condu^d to the Iloman leaders ; 
One fierce and haughty, gentler &r the other. 
Who calrafd his stern companion,, gave us comfort, 
Nam'd thee with reverence, then an earnest zeal^ 
Disclosing for thy safety, and requesting 
A short, but friendly conference between you. 
With courtesy dismissed ua. 

Ven* Is he near } 

Tenon. HanLby he waits impatient: for an answer. 
Just where the pass is open to ttie tisnt-. 

Dum. What would the Roman f 

Ven. Hasten back, Tenantius, 
And say, that Dumnorix consents to parley* 

Sum. Ha I trust our freedom in a Roman's po^ V \ 

Tenan. Unarm'd and single will the Roman join 
thee. 

Dim. Oh, ineffe^al effort I 

Ven. Only see him, 
If but to parley for thy children's safety. 
Weak as I am, unequal to these confli6h, 
1 would embrace' destru6lion ere request thee 
Once to comply with ought below thy greatness. 

Dion, Let him approach* 
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EnUr Ebrancus. 

What hast thou learnt, my soldier } 

Ebran. Like ours^ th* Icenian force is all de« 
stroy'd. 

Dum. And Boadicea* 

Eiran. Nought of her I know. 
But that she found the Roman host embattled> 
Which she had fondly deem'd immers'd in sleep* 

Dum, And so is fall'n a victim to her folly. 
Retire. [Exii Ebrancus. 

Enter Flaminius. 

Tenan. [To Flam.] Thy helmiet cast aside, restores 
thee 
To my remembrance. Lo I thy benefactors. 

Flam* Brave Dumnorix I 

Dum, My captive I 

Flam. Yesy Flaminius, 
Who owes to thy humanity his life. 

Dum. Where hast thou hid thee from my notice \ 
Rather, 
Whence now return'st, ennobled with command. 
No more in thraldom, but a Roman leader \ 

Flam, Amid the tumult of your late defeat 
We sought th* adjacent forest ? thence we pas$*d 
The vale below, and reach'd the Roman tents.' 

Dum, And now are masters of our late retreat—- » 
Had I been cruel, Britain had been safe. 

Flam, Was this an adt unworthy of a soldier \ 
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Dum, Our woes are all the progeny of folly. 
Not charged to thee or fortune. 

Ven, Heav'n, well p1eas*d, 
Perhaps ordain'd this unforeseen event. 
That our benevolence to brave Flaminius 
Its due return of gratitude should find. 

Flam, The life you gave me, to your mutual welfare 
I here devote. My influence, my pow'r. 
My thoughts, my care, to soften your aflli^lions. 
Shall all combine. Surrender to your friend, 
Sefore Suetonius with his legions pours 
On your defenceless camp, who long in arms 
Hath stood, expe^ing the appointed signal, 
Which he enjoin'd us with the dawn to rear. 
. Hum, Though thou didst well, accepting life from 

me. 
That gift from thee must Dumnorix refuse. 

Fiam,. Thou wilt not rob my gratitude of pow'r 
To shew how well thy goodness was bestow 'd. 

Dum, Thou canst not shew it. If thou sav'st my 
life. 
Canst thou from bonds|)rote£l me, and a triumph ? 

Flam, Alas, I cannot I 

Dum, Wouldst thou see me led 
A sullen captive, and through haughty Rome, 
Inglorious, count my paces to the clink 
Of my own chains ? This faithful woman too 

Ven. Like thee, disdains a being so preserved. 

Flam. Oh, let me water with my tears your feet I 
«* If cv'ry drop which issues from my heart, 

F 
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** Could frtrt th^'doom you justly scorn secure you, 

** Before you now the purple sluice should open;'* 

And let my knees, in humblest adoration, 

Before such elevated virtue bend. 

Oh, god-like Britons 1 my acknowledg'd patrons 

And benefactors, if my soul retain not 

Your memory for ever dear and sacred. 

May disappointment, poverty, and shame, 

Deform my life, and pining sickness close 

My youthful eyes untimely in the grave ! 

/)2fm..Thou seem*st, of all thr Romans, to possess 
A heart which feels for others. Rise and hear. 
Though we rejeft the wretched boon of life, 
Thou may'st, Flaroinius, yet repay our bounty. 
Flam. Then will Task no other grace from Heav'n. 

Dum. We have two children 

Ven. Oh, ray bleeding heart I 
My poor, deserted infants, whom these arms 
No more must cherish, nor my lulling voice 
Hush in the quiet of my shelt*ring bo6om I 
Dum, [.iside.'\ Yet shall not this unman me. I will 
feel 
A father's anguish, but conceal the pain. 
[To Flam.] Know then, I meant this faithful friend, 

Tenantius, 
Should traverse yonder wood to reach my dwelling, 
Which lies remote, and thence convey my sons 
Far from these borders, to extremest north. 
Where they might rest secure, nor share the ills 
Doom*d to their parents. Wilt thou let him pass } 
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Flam, I willy and Jove be witness to my word. 

Dum, Give thy last charge, Venusia, to Tenantius« 
One word apart with thee, my Roman friend. 
As thou art generous, answer me with truth. 
When must thou make tliy signal I 

Flam. At the dawn. 
Whose beams, though faint, already tinge the east. 

Dum, What time will bring your legions near this 
tent ? 

Flam. An hour at farthest* 

Dum. I have heard, Flaminius, 
Of your forefathers' spirit, how they fell 
Oft on their swords to shun ignoble bondage. 
This part have we to a6l ; arid, friendly Roman, 
When thou shalt see our cold remains — my own. 
Are little worth attention — Oh, remember 
V^nusia's goodness, and her gentle clay 
Defend from shame and insult 1 

Flam. Thou dost pierce 
My heart-— I cannot answer— But believe 
These tears sincere. 

Dum. Enough. Perform thy promise. 
Thy obligations will be then discharged. 
Farewell. Fulfil thy general's commands. 

[Exit Flanu 

Ven. [TaTenan.] Thou future parent of my orphan 
babes, 
Soon as their gen'rous minds imbibe thy precept^ 
And thy example warms their budding virtues, 
Do not forget to tell them, that no pexilS|, 

Fij 
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Nor death in all its terrors, can efface 
Maternal lov^ ; that their ill-fated mother. 
Amid this awfulseason of distress, 
Wept but for them, and lost her fears in fondness. 
Dum. We have been long companions, brave Te- 
nantiuS) 
Thy leader I, once fortunate and great. 
And thou my faithful and intrepid soldier. 
Nay, do not weep ; we have not time fer wailing. 
By thy approved fidelity and love, 
Thy chijf, just entering death's unfolded gates. 
Stops, and once more conjures thee to retain 
This his last charge in memory — his children. 

[Exit Tenantius* 
The sun is risen. All hail ! thou last of days 
To this nigh-finish*d being. Radiant pow'rl 
Thou through thy endless journey may'st proclaim 
That Dumnorix died free, for thou shalt view it. 
Behold th' appointed signal from the grove. 
Just as Flaminius wam*d us, is uprear'd. 
To call Suetonius and his legions on. 
** Come, Desolation, Tyranny, resort 
** To thy new seat ; come. Slavery, and bend 
** The neck of Albion, all her sons debase, 
** And ancient virtue from their hearts expel I ** 
Now, then, ye honour'd mansions of our fathers. 
Ye hallow'd altars, and ye awful groves. 
The habitation of our gods, farewell ! 
** And yet the guilty auth'ress of these woes 
" Deserves a share of praise, who, still retaining 
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** One uncxtinguish'd spark of gen'rous honour, 
" Scorn 'd to remain spe^atress or partaker 
** Of Albion's fall, and, dying, still is free. 
** Need I say more, Venusia?" 
TAis last emi^race, And now prtpart^, Vtnusuk* 
Vtn. Oh, my lord I 
Dvm. Why heaves that sigh \ 
Ven. Alas, I am a woman 1 
Bum, True, a defenceless woman, and exposed. 
To keener sorrow by thy matchless beauty j 
That charm, which captivates the victor's eye^ 
Yet, helpless to withstand his savage force^ 
Throws wretched woman under double ruin. 
3ut wherefore this ? Tliy virtue knows its du(^y% 
Ven* Stay but a little. 
Dum, Would I might for years I 
But die that though tl — False tenderness, aw^yi 
Thou British genius, who art now retiring 
From this lost regk>n,'yet suspend thy flight. 
And in this confli^ lend me all thy spirit-—— 
We only ask thee to be free, and die. » [Asidt 
Well, my Venusia, is thy soul resolv'd, 
Or ^hall I still afford a longer pause i 

Fen. Though my weak sex by nature is not arm'd 
With fortitude like thine, of this be sure. 
That dear subje^lon to thy honour'd will. 
Which hath my life direfted, ev'n iii death 
Shall not forsake me ; and thy faithful wife 
Shall with obedience meet thy last commands. 
But canst thou tell me } Is it hard to die I 

Fiij 
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Dum» Oh I rather ask me, if to live in shame. 
Captivity, and, sorrow, be not hard ? 

Pen. Oh, miserable! 

Dum. In a foreign land 
The painful toils of servitude to bear 
From an imperious mistress } 

Vtn» Dreadful thought ! 

Dum. Or be insulted with the hateful love 
. Of some proud master ? 

Ven. Oh, proceed 
No further! 

J)um. From thy native seat of dwelling. 
From all the known endearments of thy home. 
From parents, children, friends, and — husband torn. 

Ven. Stop there, and reach the potion ; nor to drink 
The cure of troubles Will I longer pause. [Ex. Dum. 
For ev*ry pass'd possession of delight, 
Both in my offspring and ,their godlike sire, 
A dying matron bends her grateful knee. 
Ye all-disposing pow'rs! as now these blessings 
Must reach their period, to my sons transfer 
That copious goodness I have shar'd so long ! 
Through my resigning soul that promise breathe. 
And my last moments comfort thus with peace I 

Re -enter D u M N o ri x toitk a b&wU 

Dum. [/iside^ seeing Venusia on her knets.'\ Hold, re- 
solution ; now be doubly arm*d, 

[he gives her the bowl^ and she drinks, 
« Now stand a while before the fanning breeze i 
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«* So with its subtle energy the potion, 

** Less rudely stealing on the powers of life, 

" Will best perform its office, to remove 

«' PaJn, fear, and grief for ever from thy breast," 

Dost thou not feel already (v'ry terror 

Begins to lessen, tkat a calm succeeds 

Within thy bosom, banishing the sense 

Of present pain, and fear of future tooesP 

How dost thou fare, Venusia? 
Fen. I perceive 

No alteration ; every sense remains' 

Yet unimpaired. Then while these moments last. 

Let me on thee dire^ my eyes to gaze, 

While unobstru6led still their siglit endures ; 

Let me receive thee to my faithful bosom, 

Before my heart is motionless and cold. 

Speak to me, Dumnorix, my lord, my husband I 

Give one kind accent to thy dying wife. 

Ere yet my ears be frozen, and thy voice 

Be heard no longer ; join thy lip to mine. 

While I can feel thy last and tend*rest kisses* 

Dum. Yes, I will utter to thy dying ear 
All my fond heart, sustain thee on my bosom. 
And cheer thy parting spirit in its flight. 
Oh, wheresoever thy fleeting breath shall pass, 
Whatever new body, as the Druids sing. 
Thou shah inform Jiereafter, still ihy soul. 
Thou gentle, kind, and ever-pleasing creature, 
Shall bear its own felicity along. 
Still in its native sweetness shall be bless'd. 
And in its virtue, which can thus subdue 
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The Fear of death, still brave the pow'r of fortune ! 
But thou begin'st to droop I 

Vtn» My eyes grow dizzy. 

Dwn* Keep firm, my heart. , [Aside. 

Ven. A heaviness, like sleep. 
Overcomes my senses — Every limb is faint— -« 
Thy voice is scarce distinguish'd in my ears. 

Dum. Indeed! 

Vtn. Alas, thou Iook*5t so kindly on me I 
My weak and darkened sight deceives me sure, 
Or thy fond eye did never yet o'erflow 
With tenderness like this. 

Dum. I never view*d thee 
For the last time. 

Ven. Look, look upon me stills- 
Why dost thou turn thy face away ? 

Dum, For nothing. 

Vtn. Nay, thou art weeping, Dumnorix— — And 
wherefore 
Wouldst thou conceal thy tears } 

Dum, I cannot hide them. 

Ven. And dost thou weep } 

Dum, I do. 

Ven, Then didst thou love me 
With such excess of fondness ? For Venusia 
Do these soft streams bedew that awfiil face \ 

Dum, Love thee I Behold, when Albion groans 
around me. 
Yet thou these springs of tenderness canst open, | 

To wet the cheeks of British Dumnorix. 

Fen. Oh^ ecstacyl which stops my parti ng'soul, 

i 
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And gives it vigour to enjoy these transports I— 
Once more receive me to thy breast. 

Dum. Venusial 

Ven, Thy tenderness makes death delightful to me— 
Oh, I would speak! — ^would answer to thy kindness— 
My falt'ring tongue 

Dum, What say 'st thou? 

Ven, Cease to grieve- 
No pain molests me — every thought is cilm— 

Support my drowsy burthen to that couch 

Where death— serenely smiles. [He bears her cff* 

Enter Flaminius, speaking to the Romans behind th§ 

Scene. 

Flam, My warlike friends, 
Keep back — Our troops on ev'ry side advance ; 
I cannot long control them. Yet I tremble 
To enter there By Heav'n, he lives, and sees me! 

Re-enier Dumnorix with his Sword drawn, 

Dum. Importunate Flaminius f art thou come 
To rob my dying moments of their quiet ? 

Flam, Forgive the crime of ignorance — Forgive, 
Since accident hath join*d us once again, 
If strong compassion at thy fate, yet pleads— 
. Dum, What, when Venusia is no more ? 

Fiam, No more ! 

Dum, No ; and be further Icsson'd by a Briton, 
Who, since his union with the best of women. 
Hath never known an interval from love, 
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And at this solemn pause yet melts in fondness ; 
While death's black curtain shrouds my cold Venusia, 
Of dearer value doth my soul esteem her, 
7han should those eyes rekindle into lustre^ 
And ev'ry charm revive with double pow'r 
Of winning beauty, if alone to shine 
Amid the gloom of bondage. 

Flam* I will urge 
No more. Farewell — our legions hover nigh. [ExiU 

Dum. Now in my breast resume thy wonted seat. 
Thou manly firmness, which so oft has borne me 
Through ev'ry toil and danger. Oh, return, 
Rise o'er my sorrow, and complete thy last. 

Thy highest task, to close a life of glory 

They come I — Be swift, my sword — By thee to fall. 

Near that dear clay extended, best becomes 

A soldier's courage, and a husband's love. [Exiim 

Enter ^nobarbus, Flaminius, and Romans. 

jEneS. To Boadicea's quarter I advanc'd. 
At thy request, who, since her last defeat. 
Blind with despair and disappointed fury. 
Fled to her tent ; expiring there I found her. 
With one ill-fated daughter, both by poison : 
Nor had the friendly Emmeline escapM, 
But by the swift prevention of my hand. 
Dost thou not thank me, whose suge;estion prompted 
Our quick return to seize the secret, pass } 
Thou gav'st me freedom ; love and fame repay thee. 
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Fiam. If thou couldst add, that Dumnorix sur- 
viv'd— — 

jEnoi. [Looking into the <««/*] Thou seest the gods 
have otherwise decreed. 
Forbear to mingle vain regret with conquests 
He hath done nobly. Fair befall his urn. 
Death is his triumph, which a captive life 
Had forfeited to Rome, with all the praise 
Now from the virtuous to his ashes due. 

FUm. Then art thou fall'n at last, thou mighty 
tow'r, 
And more than Roman edifice of glory ? 
See,^ too, Venusia, pale in death's embrace. 
Presents her faded beauties. Lovely ruin I 
Of cv*ry grace and virtue once the seat. 
The last kind office from my hand receive. 
Which shall unite thee to thy husband's side. 
And to one grave your mingling reliques trust. 
There soon a hallo w*d monument shall rise; 
I nsculptor'd laurel with the myrtle twin'd. 
The well-wrought stone adorning, shall proclaim 
His gen'rous valour, and thy faithful love. 

[Exeunt emntf. 



EPILOGUE. 



Spoken by Flaminivs. 

JSfOWwekavt skeumtkefaalfhttts of strife, 

A ktTo bleeding with a vtrtiums vije^ 

A Bdd of war embm*d with naliau* g^ff 

Which to the dmst the hopes of A&iam bore: 

If weah description^ and the ianguidfow 

Of strains unequal to this theme of woe^ 

Bavefail'd to move the sympathising breast^ 

And no soft eyes their melting sense expressed. 

Not all the wit this after scene might share 

Can give success where you refill da tear ; 

Much less, ^happHy still the poet's art 

Hath stoVn persuasive to the feeling heart. 

Will he wthfancfs wanton hand efface 

From generous minds compassion^ s pleasing trace \ 

Nor from their thoughts j while pensive they pursue 

nis maze of sorrow^ snatch the moral clue. 

If yet to him those ponfrs of sacred song 

To melt the hearty and raise the mind, belong, 

Dar*d he to hope this sketch of early youth 

'Might stand th' award of nature and of truth, 

'Encouraged thusy hereafter might he soar 

With double strength^ and loftier scenes explore ^ 

Andy following fortune through her various wiles. 

Shew struggling virtue, dress' d in tears, or smiles ; 

Perhaps his grateful labours would requite 

With frequent of 'rings one propitious night* 
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MADAMy 

1 Cannot commit this Tragedy to the press without 
atfailing myself of the opportunity to acknowledge 
the support you gave it on the stage, I felt myself 
under the weight of a responsibility during its trial 
before the public, which made those moments ex^ 
iremely anxious; for had I been adjudged guilty of 
misemploying your talents, J must have sunk under 
the sentence without appeal, conscious of having con* 
4;eiped the fable, and addressed every feature and ex* 
pression of the prevailing character, professedly to 
you: in short, there was no possible shelter for self- 
prejudice (had that been amongst my failings) to re- 
S(frt to, where all the performers stood so ably in the 
scene, and where the spectacle was so fully furnished 
by the liberality of the Proprietors, that I can ho* 
nestly declare my endeavours, antecedent to the ex'* 
hibition, had not been employed to urge their spirit 
to expence, but, on the contrary, to restrain it. 

I am. deeply grateful to a generous and candid 
jiudience for their reception of this Tragedy; and 
though I am not to learn how much of their applause 
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rests penofialfy with jrou and your associates in the 
cAst, lam no less penetrated with a sense of the fa- 
nfours I am to transfer to others, than of those which 
J may be permitted to retain to myself 

The character of our Drama, in its best examples, 
is so close to Nature, that you, madam, who are apt 
to give so perfect a re/lection of her image, seem, bom 
for the elevation of the British stage. The Author, 
'who shall write for you, must copy from, no other 
model but Nature; every thing must be addressed to 
the spectator's heart, atid of course jnust flow from 
his own; artificial situations, tricAing inciderits, and 
studied declamations, must be thrown aside where 
you are to appear ; it will not be his aim to make you 
loquacious in the scene, because he has such fine re» 
citation to resort to, nor will he call you out into 
starts and attitudes, merely because he has a firm so 
striking to display at his command; glittering pas- 
sages, and traps for plaudits will be beneath his at- 
tention ; he will lead simplicity in his hand, and 
keep sublimity in his eye. 

To such a Poet may I now consign you ! — Yet, be- 
fore I make over so valuable a conveyance, let me 
apprise him of the extent of his good fortune ; and 
that it is not only in the public representation of his 
scenes where he will find your importance, but in 
every stage of the business preparatory to their exhi* 
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hition. To add one poice to a multitude is a small 
tribute to your talents ; but to bear testimony to your 
zeal, diligence, and punctuality in all those duties 
of your profession, which, though of equal moment, 
are of less notoriety , falls first to my lot; and if my 
successor shall feel these offices as sensibly as I do, he 
will acknowledge stronger reasons to esteem you for 
the good qualities originating with yourself , than for 
the brilliant gifts which you derive from nature. 

Proceed in your course, and depend upon a ge* 
nerous Public, It would be living to an evil purpose 
indeed, if it were for no other purpose but to depress 
them we live with; and your contemporaries will not 
fail to see how much it is their concern to foster and 
protect a genius, which contributes to render their 
own times and their own country superior to all 
others, 

I have the honour to be. 

Madam, 
Your m,ost faithful and 
/ Most obedient Servant, 

RICH. CUMBERLAND. 
London, Dec. 6, l^^\^ 
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PROLOGUE. 



BY THE AUTHOR. 



Spoken by Mr. Palmzk. 

Old Drury's dock presents a launch this night. 
New from the heel, (fair speed The Carmelite I J 
True British'huilt, and from the Tragic slip ; 
She mounts great guns^^he' not a first-rate ship : 
A gallant Knight commandsy of ancient fame 
And NoTman_btoodf St, Valori his name ; 
On his maiu'top the Christian Cross he hears. 
From Holy Land he comes, and Pagan wars: 
Twenty long years his lady mourns him dead. 
And bathes tvith faithful tears a widowed Bed; 
Our scene presents him shipzurech*d on her coast^^ 
No sign, nfe hope, our venture will be lost, 

Tet bold the Bard, to mount ambition*s wave. 
And launch his wit upon a watery grave ; 
Sharp Critic rochs beneath him lie in wait, 
And envious quichsands bar the Muse's strait ; ' 
WHd o*er his head Detra£iioh*s billows break, 
Doubt chills his heart, and terror pales his cheek : 
Hungry and faint, what cordials can he bring 
From the cold nymph of the Pierian spring f 
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What stores coUeSfrom bare Parnassus* kead^ 
Where blooms no vineyard^ where no beeves are fed t 
And great Apollo* s laurelsy which impart 
Fame to his head^ are famine to his heart,'^ 

Yet on he toils, and eager bends his eyes. 
Where Fame's bright temple glitters to the shies, 
Ahy sirs, *tis easy tuorhj to sit on sh&fe, 
^nd tutor him who tugs the labouring 6ar : 
Whilst he amidst the surging ocean steefs, 
Now here, now thete, asfsuhiim^s current vetriS 
Rouse, rouse for his prote^ion J you, who sit 
Rang* din deep phalan^f arbiter* of wit I 
And you aloft there f hetpyour beacon bright. 
Oh, make your Eddy^ stone shew forth its light ^ 
So shall our bard steer so its friendly blate^ 
And anchor in the haven qf your praise. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 



A rocky Shorty with a View ofthtSta^ at Break of Day. 
Enter FiTZ- Allan abi/ Raymond meeting. 

Raymond, 
Well met, Fitz- Allan 5 what's the time of day \ 

FitZ'AU. Broad morning by the hour. 

Ray. Sleeps the sun yet ? 
Or has the stormy south, that howls so loud. 
Blown out his untrimm'd lamp, and left us here 
To be witch-ridden by this hag of night, 
Out of time's natural course } 

FitZ'AlL Methinks the winds, 
Which pcftl'd like thunder thro' Glendarlock's towers. 
Have lower'd their note a pitch; the fleckerM clouds, 
Lifting their misty curtain in the east, 
Unmask the weeping day* 
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- Enter MoNtGOMlRi kastify. 

Mont. Oh| are you men } 
Have you less mercy .than the winds and waves. 
That you stand here aloof ^ 

Fit Z" All. Why, what has chanc'd ? 

Mont. A noble vessel breaks upon the rocks. 
That jut from old Dunnose*s rugged base ; 
And as the floating fragments drive ashore 
Our plundering islanders (convert their hearts. 
Holy St. Michael I ) dash the drowning wretches 
From the poor wreck they cling to, ^nd engulph them 
<^ick in the boiling waves : by Heav'n that made me, 
I cou'd forswear my nature, when I see 
Man so degenerate 1 

Ray, Lo I we are ready : 
Lead to the beach. 

Mont. Alas 1 'tis now tqp late : 
I had not left it but that all was lost : 
The element had mercy ; man had none. 
Two I have sav*d ; the one a Carmelite, 
Noble the other in his mien and habit \ 
I left them in the outskirts of the grove; 
Let us go forth, my friends, and bring them in : 
You to that quarter, I to this — Away I \^Exeunt severally. 

Enter Lord Hildebrand and St. Valgri. 

St.VaL Bear up, Lord Hildebrand I there*s hope in 
view. 
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See'st thou yon turrets, that o'ertop the wood ? 
There we may shelter from the storm, and men 
More merciless than rocks and winds, that wreck*d 
Our strong-ribb'd galley in the foaming surge. 

Hild. I see the towers yeu point at, but I fear 
My limbs will fail their burden ere we reach them. 
Let me lie down beneath these oaks, and die. 

St, Val. If thus you shake with the soul's ague, fear. 
Back to the sea, and seek the death you fled from ; 
Make not a coward's grave on English ground ; 
Your life is stak'd, your gauntlet is exchanged. 
Each drop of blood about you is in pledge 
To meet the champion of St. Valori, 
A lady's champion in King Henry's lists : 
There fight ; or, if you needs must die, die there ; 
Fall, as a Norman knight shouM fall, in arms. 

Hild, Father, your words accord not with your 
weeds. 

5/. VaL Our ancestors were holy men, and they 
Ordain'd the combat, as the test of truth ; 
Let them who made the law defend the law. 
Our part is to obey it. — Hark ! who comes ? 
The islanders will be upon us. — Stand I 

Enter FiTZ- Allan tf«rf Raymond. 
FitZ'AU, What ho! Montgomeri I— the men are 

found. 
St, VaL Inhuman Englishmen! Will you destroy 
Your brethren ? We are Normans.— 
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Enter MONTGOMSR.1. 
MonU Ye are men, 
Let that sufBce ; we are.no savages. 
St. VaL 'Tis the brave youth who sav'd us. 
MonU Heav'n hath sav*d you. 
To Heav'n give thanks, O men redeemed from 

death : 
All else have perish'd !— 'Tis a barbarous coast. 
St, VaL How is your island nam*d ? 
Mont, The Isle of Wight. 

St, VaL Alas! that isle so fair should prove s» 
fatal I— 
And you our benefadlor, by what name 
Shall we record you in our prayers \ 

Mont, I am call'd 
Montgomeri, 

St. Vol. 'Twill be our grateful office. 
Generous Montgomeri, to make suit to Heaven 
To bless, reward, and from distress like ours 
Proteft you ever. 

Mont. Now declare thyself, 
And this thy mournful friend, whom grief makes 

dumb. 
Say who he is. 
Hild. A wretch without a name. 
St, VaL A gentleman of Normandy he is, 
One who has seen good days. — *Tis now no time 
To tell you further : he has wounds about him. 
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And bruises dealt him on the craggy beach. 
That cry for charity. — ^Whose is that castle? 

Mont, A lady's, whom we serve, of Norman birth \ 

Si, Vol. Then lead us to her gates, for we are Nor- 
mans; 
Poor helpless men, fainting with want of food 
And over- watching : tedious nights and days 
We struggled with the storm : the greedy deep 
Has swallow*d up our ship, our friends, our all. 
And left us to ycrur mercy. Sure your lady. 
Who owns so fEur a mansion, owns withal 
A heart to give us welcome, — ^You are silent. 

FUz'AU. To save you, and supply your pressing 
wants 
With food and raiment, and what else you need-. 
We promise, nothing doubting : more than this "^ 
Stands not within our privilege — no stranger 
Enters her castle. 

St, Vol, Wherefore this exclusion ? 
What can she fear from us } 

FiiZ'Aii, Ask not a reason ; 
We question not her orders, but obey them. 

St, Vol. Then lay us down before her castle- 
gates, 
And let us die : inhospitable gates 1 
Your roofs shall echo with our famish'd shrieks.-— 
A Norman she ! impossible : our wolves 
Have hearts more pitiful. 

Mottt» Your saiixts in bliss. 
Your calendar of martyrs does not own 
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A soul mpre pure, a virtue moix sublime : 
Her very name will strike defamers dumb. 

St, Val. Speak it. 

Motu. Saint Valori. 

St, VaL Uphold me, Heaven 1 
The ways of Providence are fuli of wonder. 
And all its works are mercy.-*-How now, sir I 
Will you betray yourself? what shakes you thus? 

Hild. J sicken at the he^rt x let me go heace. 
And make myelf a grave. 

St, VaL Be patient: stay! ~^-— 
And ha^h yotir lady here consum*d ber yottdi 
In pensive solitude \ Twenty long years. 
And still a widow ! 

Mont, Still a mournful widow. 

St. VaL Hath she spch sorrows of her own^ And ycC 
No heart to pity ours? It cannot be : 
I'll not believe but she will take us in : 
And comfort her poor countrymen. 

Mont, Forbid it, Heav'n, 
That misery thus should plead, and no friend foan4 
To speak in its behalf !— I'll move her for you. 

St, Vol, The Motlier of our Lord few^rd ygit for it I 
*Twill be a Christian deed. 

Fitz-AU, Montgomeri, turn ; 
Have you your senses ? the attempt is madness. 

Ray, Where is the man, native or foreigner, 
(Inmates excepted) ever pass'd her doors ?— 
Who dares to ask it \ 

Mont, I'f Montgomeri. 
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Ray. So dare not I. 
Fitz-AU. Nor I : success attend you ! 
But share the attempt I dare not— so farewell. 

[Esxeunt* 
MonU FarcwtH to both I^Strangcrs, be, not di$- 
may'd, 
ril soon return ; the place >iU be your lifeguard. 

[EsHt Mont. 

St. VsL Lord Hi*debrand, stand n6t aghast 5 y©« 
see 
Th6 yowth is confident i look up and live! 

Hild. By my soi»rs penitence, I'd rather d» 
Unpitied, starv'dy and to her castle dogs 
Bequeath my untomb'd carcase, than receive 
Life from her hands ; the widow of Saint Valor i ! 
That brave heroic champion of the Cross, 
Whom, from the holy wars returning home. 
Within the rugged Pyrenaean pass 

St, VaL No more of that : I have your futt confess 
sion; 
You slew Saint Valori, and now his widow 
Provokes you by her champion to defend 
The rights you sei«M, the title you inherit. 
And hold by bloody charter;— What's your fear I 
Saint'Valori's dead ; he cannot rise again, 
And bedrd yon in <he lists. 

Hild. Oh, that he coiildt 
So I were nOt a murderfer. 

St. VaU Grant you slew him, 
Tv\ cnty long y^ars have istaunch'd the blcedirtg Wo\iiM 

C - 



I am a helpless 9olit»iy woman, 

A widow, who hav« (oat^-^'Ood 1 O G©4< 

*Twtll turn ray brain taspfak ofwhat l'v« ioatt 

It is amongst the lightest of my griefs 

That I have lost myself. 

Si. Vol. Thyself! 

Mat. My senses : 
At best they are but haif my ovn, aometinwa 
I am bereft of aU. Therefore I ieadr 
On this lone coast a roelandioly life. 
Arid shut my gate, but not my charity^ 
Agaiast the stranger. 

St. Vol. Oh, support me, Heaven t 
*Tis she, 'tis she I that woe-tun'd voice is lievs; 
Those eyes, that cast their pa).e and waining %xt% 
With such a melting languor thro' my soi»l» 
Those eyes are hers and sorrow^.i--ftieait^ be stiil I 
§fce speaks again. 

Mat. You shall bave fiaod ^nd clothiBg ; 
1*11 bring you medicines for your bruised wounds^ 
What else you need, declare. 

St. Vai. If I speak now^ 
She cannot bear it ; it wUl turn her braia^ 
What shall I say ? — We are your countrymen-^-** 
Oh my full heart 1 .Oh anguish to dissemble 1 

Mai. Nay, if you weep.--*--- 

Sto f^al. J>t us but touch your altar t 
We are the sole sad rdics of the wreck. 
Let us but kneel and o&r up one prayer 
For our soul's peace^ then turn us forth to dic^ 



Mat. Mercy forbid it ! Ohf approach and enter 
If you can weep, we will converse whole days, 
And speak no other language ; we will sitj 
Like fountain statues^ face to fece oppos*d. 
And each to other tell our griefs in tears. 
Yet neither utter word.*^Pray you, pass on | 
I had not been thus stri6l, but that I Jiear 
Lord Hildebrand is on the seas : I hope 
You are not of his friends. 

Hiid. Death to my heart 1 
Oi father Carmelite, I must have leave— 

St,'V^» On your salvation, peace 1 

Mat. What WouVi he say ^ 
, St^ VaL His brain begins to turn : take him away. 
I pray you, lead him hence. [Mont. Uadi £^Hild* 

Mat. Alas 1 I pity him. 
Why dost thou stay behind ? — Whence that emotion f 
What wou'dst thou more \ 

St, VaL I wou'd invoke a blessing, 
But that each sainted spirit in: the skies 
Will be thy better advocate. 

Mat. Remember, 
When you converse with Heav'n, there is a wretch 
Who will be glad of any good man's prayers.—. 
Farewell. 

St. VaL Oh, tell me, have you. then eudgr'd 
Twenty long years of mournful widowhood ? 

Mat. They say 'tis twenty years ago he died j 
I cannot speak of time : it may- be so ; 
Yet 1 should think 'twas yesterday. 

Ciij 
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St. yd* I «W yO tti -i n 

Afor. YoufawmeJ WfeieAf 

^^ f^a/. When you did 9v#d y«iuf lodnd«r>r-r^ 
The parag9n of all this world y^u was. 
Grief has gone o*cr you like a wintry cloud.n9-f»^ 
You've heard this voice before. 

MaU I think I have : 
It gives a painful sense of fonner days ; 
I've heard such voices in my ^Lneams; sometimes 
Convers*d with them all night; but then they toid me 
My senses wanderM.— Pray you, do not harm me \ < 
Leave me» good Moo]^ ; iadeed I know you nor. 

Su Vol. I wore no monkish cowl in that gay hoiur 
When you wore bridal white. On Pagaji ground* 
Beneath the banner of the Christian Qrass, 
Faithful I fought ; I was God's, soidfier then, 
Tho' now his peaceful servant. 

hLat. You have fought 
Under the Christian Cross !«— You shake my brain* 

Su VaL Peace to your thoughts I I will no ^irtbef 
move you : 
Shall I not lead you hence \ 

Mat, Standoff; standoff! 
The HHurderer of Saint Valori is abroad } 
The bloody Hildebrand is on the seas.— 
Rise, rise, ye waves! blow from all |>oint«, ye winds. 
And whelm «h' accursed plank that wafts him over 
In fathomless perdition L--TLet him siirk. 
He and his hateful crew ! let none escape. 
Not one \ or if one, let him only brealh» 
a 



To tell his tale, and die ! — Away t begone^ 
You've made n^ in94* 

jS/. /f/. I was Saint V^lgfi's fri^end : 
He never yet bled with the battle's woaitd» 
But I shed drop for drop : .when. o*ier the sand» 
Of sultry Palestine wit,h paoting heart 
He march'dy my panting heart with his jk^pt |kime» 
And i^imber'd thipb for thf ab. 

Mat. Where are my people ? 
Wha,t hf^\ ' Montsomeri J Lead^ lead roe bcpice. 

Enter Montgomeri hasiifyy tuitk Gyffq&d. 

Give me thine arm 1 support me t Oh, 'tis welly 
To horse, to horse I — I have a champion no^. 
Whose hand, heart, soul are mine, and mine are his ; 
One -who has valour to assert my cause^ 
And worlh to wear the lionours he defends. 

MnKf. Wiiat hast thou done^ old man I 

Gyf, Stay not to question ; 
Look to the lady : leave the Monk with me. 

Mat* Come, let us hence; I do not live without 
thee. [Exit with Montgomeri. 

St, Vol, Amazement 1 — Speak, what kindred, what 
afie^ion. 
What passion binds her to that youth ?— Resolve m€^ 
Who and what is he ? 

G^. You are curious, father. 
Who he may be 1 know not j what he was 
I well remember. 

St. Vid. What was he } 
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Gyf. Her page; 
A menial thing, no better than myself. 

Sl Val. Heavens! can it be? Will she so far de- 
scend 
From her great name, to wanton with her page \ 
Saw you the look she gave him ? 

Gyf, I did see it. 

5/. Vol, It seem'd as tho* his eyes had magic inr 
them. 
That charm'd away her madness. — ^Hah ! you sigh : 
What means that pensive movement of your head ? 
Answer I 

Gyf. Good father, question rtie no more* 
Fortune can level all things in this world. 
Pull down the mighty, and exalt the mean : 
But you and I methinks have outliv'd wonders.— ^^ 
Now to the castle I Shut both ears and eyes : 
Hear without noting ; see, but not observe. \ExtunU 



ACT II. SCENE /. 

An Apartment in Matilda'^ Castie, Enter SAiKf 
Valori and Gyfford* 

Gyfford. 
With awful wonder I survey and hear you. 
Whilst thro' tlie veil of that disguiseful habit. 
Thro' all the changes time and toil have wrought 
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In that oflce-noWe vi99ge» I mcarce tr^ce 
The lineaments of my most hoEioiur*.d lor4* 
S^« fW* Awake from this sjurprisiey a^d hear nn?, 
Qyfford. 
I am n» spetftrc, buit thy living Roaster : 
Wounded and foresuthiesj on the grpui;id I lay, 
Welt*ring in blood : th* a5sa$$in$ fled and left me ; 
There I had soon expir^d^ but that a company 
Of merchants, jjouroeying from Venicey £oMn4 mtt 
And charitably staunch'd my bleeding wounds. 
To their own homes tliey bore me ; healM> r,e»to|r'dy 
In a YeoiBtian galley I emhark'dy 
And sair^ £»r Genoa ; but, ere we reach'd 
Our destin*4 port, a Saraoen ass^il^d 
And mastejrM our weak crew^-r-To tell thie tak 
Of my capliyity, escape, return. 
Would ask mo«« leisure, and a mind at ease. 

iSjff, But why does brave Saint Valori appear 
A bearded Carmelite } 

St. Vol, This holy habit 
Tiiro* ^ )«Mg course of dan^^roits pilgrimage 
Has b^ea my saving passport : thu9 attired, 
I rea€h*d nay native o^tle, found it lorde^ 
Py the usurper Hildebrand ; with zeal 
I burn'd to cftU say iE^thful ^opl(e FOUMld me. 
And throw off my di.sg^isc ^ this^ I ha4 done. 
But straight arrivM a herald! from King Henry 
To warn him to^ the lisft3ra|^at the champion 
Of my supposed >wid9v £ the pale coward 
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Shrunk, yet obeyM the summons. The thought 

struck me 
To join his train, and in my sovereign's presence^ • 
At the last trumpet's signal, to come forth ' 
Before the king, the lords, and armed knights. 
And strike confusion to the caitiff's soul>- ■ ■ 
The rest needs no relation. 

Gyf, 'Tis rcsolvM 
To-morrow for Southampton we depart $ 
There Henry keeps his court, 

St. Vol* Why then, to-morrow- 
Truth and the morning sun shall, rise together, 
And this black night of doubt shall be di^ell'd ; 
Till then lock fast my secret in thy heart, 
And know me for none other than I seem. 
Lo, where they come I Yet, yet I will be patient ; 
Time will briiig all things forth.«*Gy fiord, with- 
draw* [£««i0i/. 

EntiT Matilda and Montgomeri. 

Mat, I think he said he was my husband's friend ; 
If so I've been too harsh : reason forsook me, 
For he did speak oiF things that rent my heart r 
But let that pass. — Dost thou observe, Montgomeri ? 

Monti With fix*d att^tion and devoted heart 
1 hear, and note your pleasure. 

Mat* I am calm, 
Thou seest I am, and not about to speak, 
As sometimes, wlien my thoughts obey no order t 
Therefore I pray thee niark,— Thou must have noted 
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With what a tenderness I've train'd thee up 
From helpless infancy to blooming manhood : 
Hast thou not noted tht^ ^ 

MonL I were most vile 
Did I forget it. ' 

Mat. I am sure thou dost not ; 
For from the moment of thy birth till now 
I've nurs'd thy opening virtues, mark'd their growth. 
And gloried in the fruit of my adoption : 
I've register*d each movement of thy soul, 
And find it tun'd to honour's loftiest pitch. 
To soft affection modelPd, and to love. 
The harmony of nature : my best hopes 
Are satisfied, and thou art all I pray'd for. 

Mont, What thou hast made me that I truly am, 
And will be ever : hands, head, heart are yours. 

Mat. The day is coming on, the wish'd-for day 
(After a night of twice ten tedious years) 
At length is coming on : justice is granted ; 
I go to Henry's courtj Lord Hildebrand 
Is summoned to the lists : and where'sthe man 
To avenge the widow's cause l 

Mont. Where is the man I 
And can you want a champion ? — Have I liv'd 
The creature of your care, the orphan child 
Of your adopting charity, the thing 
Your plastic bounty fashion'd from the dust 
Of abje£): misery ; and does my heart 
Utter one drop of blood that is not yours. 
One artery that does not beat for you \ 
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Mat, Know, then, I have a champion, noble, bravei 
Heir of the great Saint Valori, my^ son. 

McHt, What do I hear ? thy son !— Whcfc has he 
liv'd, 
That I have never seen him ? never known 
There was a living hero of the name } 
Oh, tell me where lie is, that I may By 
To do him faithful service, on my knee 
Brace on his glittering armour, bear his shield^ 
The glorioos badge of his nobility. 
And shout with triumph-when his conqu'ring sWord 
Cleaves the assassin's crest.-*-Oh send me hence. 
To hail his victory, or share his fall I 

Mat, Thou art my son. 

Mtmt. Merciful god ! thy son I 

Mat, Thou art my son ; for thee alone I've liv*d> 
For thee I have survived a murder'd husband ; 
For'thce — ^but it would bre^k tfiy filial heart 
To hear what. I have sufFer'd ; madness seiz'd me^ 
And many a time (sweet JesUs intercede. 
For I was not myself!) yes, many a time 
In my soul's anguisli, with my desperate hand 
Rais'd for the stroke of death, a thought, a glance 
Of thee, my child, has smote my shatter*d brain. 
And stopt th' impendirig blow. 

Mont. Oh, spare thyself, 
Spare me the dread description I 

Mat, Thou hast been 
Thy mother's guardian angel : furious once. 
In the mind's fever, to Glendarlock's roof 
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Madd'ning I rush'd ; there, from ihe giddy edge 
Of the projecting battlements, below. 
Measuring the fearful leap, I cast my eye : 
Thy cherub form arrested it ; my child 
Upon the pavement underneath my feet 
Sported with infant playfulness; my blood 
Drove back upon my heart ; suspended, pois'd, 
H'rgh hung in air, with outstretched arms I stood. 
Pondering the dreadful deed ; thy fate prevailed, 
Nature flew up, and push'd me from the brink — 
I shrunk, recoiPd, and started into reason. 

Mont. Oh terrible to thought ! Oh pidlur'd horror! 
It pierces to my brain ; there's madness in it. 

Mar. Yes, sorrow had o'erturn'd thy mother's brain : 
I have been mad, my son ; and oftentimes 
I And, alas 1 all is not yet composed, 
Sound, and at peace : it takes a world of time 
To heal the wounds of reason; even now. 
When I would fain relate my life's sad story, 
I cannot range my scattered thoughts in order 
To tell it as I shou'd. — I pray thee, pardon me ; 
I'll do my best to recollect myself, 
Ifthou'ltbe patient. 

Mont. Patient I Oh, thou sufferer 1 

Oh, thou maternal softness I hear thy son. 

Thus kneeling, bathing with his tears thy feet. 

Swear to cast off each fond alluring thought, 

The world, its honours, pleasures, and ambition ; 

Here in this soHtude to live with thee, 

To thee alone devoted I 

D 
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Mat, No, my son : 
Tho' in this solitude I have conceai'd thee, 
Ev'n from thyself concealed thee, to evade i 

A fell usurper's search, and stemm'd the tide \ 

Of nature, gushing to a mother's heart ; 
Still I have done it in the sacred hope 
Of some auspicious hour, when I might shew thee 
Bright as thy father's fame. 

Mont, I own the cause, I 

And know how watchfully this hungry vulture ^ 

Has hover'd o'er thee on his felon wings. i 

Now I can solve this solitude around us, 4 

Why thou hast built thine airey in this cragg, 
And with a mother's care conceai'd thy young. 

Mat, Another day, and then-^meanwhile be secret} 
Discovery now wou'd but disturb the house 
From its sobriety, and mar the time 
Of awful preparation, — Pass to-morrow 1-^ 
(Oh, all ye saints and angels, make it happy I) 
Then, if thou com'st a living conqueror home, 
This rooT that still has echoed to my groans, 
Shall ring with triumphs to Saint Valori's name s 
But if 

Mont, Avert the sad, ill-omenM word ! 
Thou shalt not name it ; my great father's spirit 
Swells in my bosom. — When my falchion gleams. 
When the red cross darts terror from my shield. 
The coward's heart shall quail, and Heaven*s own 

arm, 
Ere mine can strike, shall lay the murderer low^ 
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Mac, Thy father stirs within thee: hark! me* 
^inks 
I hear the shrieks of his unburied ghost, 
Screaming for vengeance. — Oh, support, defend me ! 
See where he gleams, he bursts upon my sight 1 
*Tis he ! 'tis he ! I clasp him to my heart ; 
My hero I my Saint Valori ! my husband 1 

[^Emhaces hm» 

Enter G Y F F o R D unseen ; sta rts, 

Cyf, Husband I oh fatal word 1 undone for ever I 

Mat, I will array thee in a sacred suit. 
The very armour my Saint Valori wore, 
When in the single combat he unhors'd 
Andrew the Lord Pitz-Osborn. On that helm 
High-plumed vi6lory again shall stand. 
And clap her wings exulting : from that shield 
Vengeance with gorgon terrors shall look forth. 
Awfully frowning. — Hah I what man art thou } 

[Discovering Gyfford. 
GyfFord, what wouldst thou ? wherefore this intru- 
sion? 

Gyf. A noble messenger from Henry*s court 
Is landed on the isle. 

Mat, From the king, say'st thou } 

Gyf, A runner of his train, whose utmost speed 
Scarce distanced him an hour, is now arriv'd, 
And gives this warning. 

Mat, Did you not enquire 
His master^s name and title \ 

Dij 
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Gyf. Lord De Courci. 

Mat, A generous and right noble lord h# is : 
Our Normandy boasts' not a worthier baron. 
Nor one affianc'd to our house more kindly : 
Prepare to give him welcome. — Follow me. 

[Exit itfith Montgome ri, 

Gyf. Yes, to destruflion, for that way thou lead'st. 
Husband! — her husband I her Saint Valori I 
It cannot be. — Without the church's rites 
Wed him she could not ; to conceal those rites. 
And wed by stealth, is here impossible. 
What must I think ? — That he is yet her husband 
In meditation only, not in form. 
Embracing too I — Oh mortal stab to honour! 
O shame, shame, shame ! that I shou'd live to see it. 
Enter Saint Valori hastily. 

St. VaL What hast thou seen? my mind is on the 
rack : 
Thou'st been in conference with thy lady j speak !-^ 
If thou hast aught discovered that atfe6ts 
My honour, tell it. 

Gyf. Hard task you enjoin ; 
Woii*d rather I were in niy grave, than living 
To utter what I've seen. 

St. f^al. Nay, no evasion. ^ 

Gyf For the world's worth I would not with my 

knowledge 
Add or diminish of the truth one tittle. 

St. VaL GyfFord, as thou shalt render up the truth 

To the ^reat Judge of hearts, say what thou know'^t 
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Of my unhappy wife ; nor more nor less, 
Give me the proof unvarnish'd. 

Gyf, Isiirpm'd 
Her and Montgomeri heart to heart embracing-^ 

St, VaL Death I Heart to heart embracing 1— Wo- 
man, woman 1 

Gyf, Fond and entranc'd within his arms she lay; 
Then with uphfted rapturous eyes exclaim'd, 
* My hero ! ray Saint Valori ! my husband I" 

St. Vol. Husband I refledt.— Art sure she call'd 
him husband \ 

Gyf. If there be faith in man, I've spoke the truth. 

5^ VaL Why then the truth is out, and all is past: 
I have 'no more to ask. 

Gyf, Hear me with favour ; 
I'll not abuse the licence of old age 
And faithful service with too many words. 

St, VaL What canst thou tell me ? — I have one 
within 
That is my monitor : not unprepar'd 
I meet this fatal stroke, nor with revilings 
Or impious curses (be my witness, GyfFordI) 
Do I profane Heav'n'sear, tho' hard and painful 
This bitter visitation of its wrat.h. 

Gyf, Tho* to the sure con virion of my senses 
I saw and heard what 1 have now reported, 
Yet, circumstances weighM, I must believe, 
As yet she is not wedded. 

St, Vol, Hah t not wedded } 
Perish the jnan whg dares to brcathq a doubt 

Diij 
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Of her unspotted chastity : not wedded I 
Yet heart to heart embracing 1 dreadful thought I— 
Death in his direst shape approach me rather 
Than that dishonest doubt 1 

Gyf. Wou'd I had died 
Ere I had seen this day 1 

St, Vol, Wretch that I am, 
Why was I snatched from slaughter ? why delivered 
From barbarous infidels } why, when o'erwhelm'd 
And sinking in th* oblivious deep, preserv'd, 
Wash'd like a floating fragment to the shore, 
Sav'd, nourished, ransom'd by the very hand 
That cuts my heart asunder $ set in view 
Of all my soul held dear; and now, ev'n now. 
As I reached forth my hand to seize the goal. 
The resting-place and haven of ray hope, 
Dash'd in a moment back, and lost for ever } 

Gyf. Such is the will of Heaven 1 For roe, thus old. 
And blighted with misfortune, I've no strength, 
!No root to bear against this second storm ; 
There, where I fall, V\\ make myself a grave. 

St, y^L No more of this : you've heard my last 
comiplaint ; 
For I must soon put off these monkish weeds. 
And what a consecrated knight should do. 
Fitting the Cross he wears, that must be done.— 
How stands your preparation for to-morrow \ - 
Will she depart? 

Gyf. 1 think she Will; for now 
The Lord De Courci, from King Henry sent. 
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Bears courtly salutation to your lady. 
With formal summons to her challenger* 

St, FaL If it be that De Courci who was once 
My youth*s companion, and my bosom friend, 
A more accomplished knight ne'er carried arms : 
His coming is most timely. — Tell me, Gyfford, 
Rememberest thou the armour which I wore 
When in the lists I combated Fitz-Osborn ?— 
I gave it to my wife. 

Gxf, I well remember. 

Si. Fal, And hath she kept it, think*st thou i ' 

Gyf. She hath kept it. 

St. Val, 'Tis well ; for that's the suit, the very suit, 
Which 1 must wear to-morrow. 

Gyf, Ah, my lord ! 
She hath bestow'd that armour on her champion | 
And young Montgomeri with to-morrow's dawn 
Starts, like another Phaeton, array'd 
In substituted splendor : on his arm 
He bears the shield of great Saint Valori, 
A golden branch of palm, with this device, 
* Another, and the same I* — ^*Twill be a pageant 
Glittering as vanity and love can make it. 

St. Val. Mournful as death.-^My armour will she 
take^ 
My shield, my banners, to array her champion } 
Let them beware how they divide the spoil 
Before the lion's kill'd. — Oh, fall of virtue ! 
Oh, all ye matron powers of modesty I 
How time's revolving wheel wears down the edge 
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Of sharp affli^Hon I Widows' sable weeds 

Soon turn to grey ; drop a few tears upon them. 

And dusky grey is bianch'd to bridal white \ 

Then comes the sun, shines thro* the drizzling showV^ 

And the gay rainbow glows in all its colours. [Exeunt. 



ACT III. SCENE L 

An Apartment in the Castle. Enter Lord Hildcbeano 

and Saint Valori. 

Hilde6rand. 
Ah, father Carmelite 1 where hast thou been ? 
Was it well done to leave thy wretched friend 
To be devour'd by heart-consuming anguish i 

St. VaL I left you to repose. 

Hild, I know it not : 
Sleep is my horror; then the furies rise j 
Then pale Saint Valori appears before me : 
Trembling I wake, cold damps bedew my limbs. 
And my couch floats with tears.— Is this repose ? 

5*. Val, No ; yet it moves my wonder why your 
conscience, 
Mute for so many years, should on the sudden 
Break into voice, and cry so loud against you.— 
I found you luird in a luxurious calm. 
Feasting upon the spoils of him you stabb'd y 
Your castle flow'd with revelry and wine. 
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And you the loudest of the sons of riot : 
Where was your conscience then ? 

Hild. With you it came j 
You are the father of my soul's repentance : 
Your fascinating eye pervades my breast j 
Conscious, abashed, uncover'd to the heart, 
I stand before you— to your ear confide 
Things unreveal'd to man. Now, as I see you, 
Tho' in religion's peaceful garment cloth'd,^ 
Saint Valori, methinks, appears before me. 
Dreadful in arms, and braves me to the lists. 

.St. VaL Take food and rest, recruit your body's 
strength, 
And youUl forget these fears. 

Hild, I'll die with famine 
Before Pll eat the charitable bread 
Of her I made a widow ; and for sleep, 
I tell thee once again sleep is my horror. 
Methought but now by shipwreck I was plung'd 
Into the foaming ocean ; on the shore 
Your figure stood with beck'ning hand outstretch'd 
To snatch me from the waves j cheer'd with the sight. 
Thro' the white surf I struggled ; with strong arm 
You rais'd me from the gulph ; joyful I ran 
T' embrace my kind preserver — when at once 
QfF fell your habit, bright in arms you stood. 
And with a voice of thunder cried aloud, 
< Villain, avaunt ! I am Saint Valori I' 
Then push'd me from the cliff: down, down, I fell. 
Fathoms on fathoms d^ep, and sunk for ever I 
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Si. Vol. This was your dream. 

Hild» Now hear ray waking terrors.— 
Rous'd by this dream I started ; to the wall 
Furious I nish'dy to dash my desperate brains : 
Burst with the force, a secret door flew opeo^ 
Where full in view a lighted altar blaz*d 
With holy tapers bright ; around it hung 
The funeral trophies of Saint Valori ; 
Red gleamed the banner of the bloody Cross, 
And on a tablet underneath was written, 
• Pray for the peace of his departed soul l" 
Upon my knees I dropt, and would have pray*d. 
When soon, behold 1* the Lady Widow enterM, 
Led by the generous youth who sav'd our lives : 
I rose, made low obeisance, and retir'd. 

Sl VaL You left them there. — Did all this pass 
in silence } 

Hitd. All ; not a word was spoken. 

St, Vol, Did you note 
Her look, her a6tion ^-— How did she dismiss you ? 
Abruptly, eagerly ? 

Hild. With matron grace, 
Her hand thus gently waving, she dismissed me ; 
The other hand most lovingly was lock'd 
In his on whom she lean'd. 

St, Val, No more of this. 
Hark 1 you are summonM—— Rouse from this de* 

* spair; 
Shake off your lethargy ! {Trumpets 

Hild, What trumpet's that F 
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St, VaL To you; or to your challenger, the Ikst ; 
Death sounds the knell » and justice seals the doom* 

Hild. My soul sinks down abash 'd : I cannot fight ; 
>Vhat wou'd you more } I have confessed the murder* 

St, Vol. You have confessed you know not what : 
retire I 
Go to your chamber ; I will quickly follow. 
And bring you comfort.— Nay, make no reply. 
The time is labouring, wondrous things and new 
Press to the birth ; prepare yourself to meet them. 

[Exeunt severally , 

Enter Matilh A and her Domestics, De Courci a»^ 

kis Train* 

Mat, My noble lord, thrice welcome I you are come 
To glad the mourner's heart, and with your presence 
Make her poor cottage rich. 

De Cwr. Most noble lady, 
Henry of Normandy, the kingly heir 
Of England's mighty conqueror, of his grace 
And princely courtesy, by me his servant, 
As a most loving father, kindly greets you : 
Which salutation past, I am to move you 
Upon the matter of your suit afresh, 
Its weight and circumstance; how many years 
It hath been let to sleep } what forfeiture 
And high default you stand in, shou'd it fail : 
Conjuring you, as fits a Christian king, ' 

By the lov'd memory of your honoured lord, 
Who now hath tenanted the silent grave 
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These twenty years and more, not to proceed 
In this high matter on surmise, or charge 
Of doubtful circumstance ; the crime alledg'd 
Being so heinous, the appeal so bloody, 
And he whom you attaint so brave and noble. 

Mat, I know, my lord, in property the law 
Can plead prescription and the time's delay ; 
But justice, in an inquisition made for blood. 
With retrospeftive eye thro* ages past 
Moves her own pace, nor hears the law's demur.— 
Why I have let this murder sleep thus long, 
Necessity, and not my will, must answer. 
The conqueror William, and his furious son. 
With iron hand upheld th* oppressor's power. 
And stopt their ears against the widow's cries. 
In painful silence brooding o'er my grief. 
On this lone rock, upon the ocean's brink. 
Year after year I languishM, in my dreams 
Conversing oft with shadowy shapes and horrors. 
That scar'd me into madness. — Oh, my lord ! 
Bear with my weakness : pray regard me not ; 
I have a remedy at hand — my tears. [Weepu 

De Cour, Sad reli6t of the bravest, best of men. 
Tell not thy griefs to me, nor let my words 
(Which by commission, not of choice, I speak) 
Shake thy firm purpose ; for on England's throne 
No tyrant sits, deaf to the widow's cause, 
But Heav'n's vicegerent, merciful and just. 
If stedfast thou art fix'd in thy appeal, 
Stedfast in justice is thy sovereign too» 



1 
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Bring forth thy knight appellant, for the lists 
Expe6l him, and may Heav'n defend the right ! 

Mat. Thanks to thy royal sender! on my knee 
I offer prayers to Heaven for length of days, 

And blessings shower'd on his anointed head. 

Now, gallant lord, you shall behold my champion. 
My shepherd boy, who, like the son of Jesse, 
Unskiird in arms, must combat this Philistine.— 
Montgomeri, come forth I 

Enter Moi^TGOMEKl, 

De Cour, Is this your knight ? 

Mat* This is my knight. 1 trust not in the strength 
Of mortal man ; Heav'n will uphold my cause. 
And to a murderer's heart will guide the blow, 
Tho' from an infant's hand. 

De Cour, Of what degree 
Must I report him ? In the royal lists 
Against so proud a name as Hildebrand, 
The warlike forms of knighthood will demand 
That noble shall to noble be oppos'd. 

Mat, Not unprepared I shall attend the lists. 
And at my sovereign's feet prefer the proofs 
Which honour's forms demand. 

De Cour, You know the peril. 
If you fall short. 

■Mat, I take it on my head. 

De Cour, Where have you serv'd ? What battles 
have you seen ? 

Mont. Few and unfortunate have been the fields 

E 
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Where I have fought.— -I serv'd a sinking cause ; 
Robert of Normandy was my liege lord. 
For I am Norman bom. 

De Cour. Have you been trained 
In tournaments } 

Mont, I never broke a lance, 
Nor shall I, as I hope, but in his heart 
Who stabb'd Saint Valori, 

De Caur. Noble lady, 
I wou'd impart something of nearest import 
To your more private ear. 

Mat. Let all withdraw : [^^9^ witAdraw, 

Leave us. — And now, my lord and honoured guest, 
Impart your noble thoughts ; for sure I am 
None others can be native of a soul, 
Where courtesy and valour are enshrin'd. 
As in a holy altar, under guard 
Of consecrated keepers — ^therefore speak. 

De Cour, Let infamy fix on me, when I wrong 
A confidence so generous ! — Heav'n bestow'd 
One friend, the pride and blessing of my life ; 
Heav'n, when you lost a liusband, from me also 
Took that one friend away, and in his grave j 



Buried my heart beside him. 

Mat, Yes, my lord, 
Wt both have cause to mourn him : I remember 
The day he parted for the Holy Wars, 
His manly bosom struggling to repress 
Its bursting passion, in those racking moments^ 
When stern religion rent him from my arms. 
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Then, even then, in his capacious soul 
Friendship had part — you shar'd it with Matilda* 
Need I proceed ? ah, no I for you was present. 
You took him from me, on your neck he fell ; 
I parted, sunk, and never saw him more. 

De Cour, 'Twas in those parting moments he com- 
mitted 
A sacred charge, the very test of friendship, 
Your soft unshelter'd beauty to my care. 
I serv'd, consol'd you, lov'd you as a brother; 
But soon Saint Valori call'd me from my charge. 
For war and sickness had consumed our host. 
And Palestine was drench'd with Christian blood.— 
We fought, we conquer'd, and from Pagan hands 
RescuM the captive Cross : and now command 
My jealous heart, you are its mistress stiU. 

Mat. There needs not this, my lord ; for I can read 
Your zeal without a preface : freely then. 
As a friend shou'd, and plainly speak your thoughts* 

De Cour. When rumour of this combat reach'd my 
ears, 
Without delay T sent a trusty page. 
Offering myself as your devoted knight : 
He brought for answer, that you had a champion j 
You thank'd me for my offer ; — cold repulse 
Tempered in courteous phrase I still I submitted 
In silence, as became me, to your pleasure. 
Musing who this might be 

Mat. And now you find him 

Eij 
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A Stripling youth unknown, in arms a novice, 

And you condemn my choice ; these are your thoughts. 

De Cour. I do confess it. — Oh, refleft in time! 
Think not because natui^e hath cast a form 
In fair proportion, strung his youthful joints 
With nerves that bear him bounding to the chase. 
Or hurl the wrestler in the shouting ring, 
That you have train*d a champion to encounter 
A combatant so pra6tis*d in the lists, 
So valorous in fight as Hildebrund. 

Mat. What I have done, I've done: your zeal, my 
lord, 
May start new terrors for my hero's danger. 
Shake me with new alarms, but change it cannot. 

De Cour. Turn not away, but still with patience 
hear me. 
Think what you are, great in yourself, yet greater 
As brave Saint Valori's widow ; oh, preserve 
That name untainted ; hear what honour counsels ; 
Truth makes me bold, your danger is my warrant. 

Mat. You was my husband's friend ; I own your 
plea. 
Lo I I am turn*d to hear : proceed. 

De Ccur, I was his friend, 
I am yours also ; and as such I warn you 
Against a deed so fatal, that the steel 
Of Hildebrand gave not a stab more mortal 
To life than this to fame. 

Mat. My lord, my lord ! 
You rise too fast upon me, and advance 
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Too strongly on so weak a disputant. 
So much to seek for reason as I am. 

De Cour, May I not then demand, what is this boy, 
Whom you thus dignify ? this page, this lacquey, 
The very topmost pitch of whose promotion 
Had been to touch the stirrup of Saint Valori ? 

Mat, What is he !— but you question me too 
harshly ; 
1*11 answer to the king; but to a friend 
Who treats me with suspicion, I am silent. 
You bid nje call to memory w hat I am : 
T hope, when thus you school me, you yourself 
In your own precepts need no monitor. 
i think ! am as humble as 1 shou'd be 
Under such hard correflion. I acknowledge 
Two powerful duties : to my husband one. 
The first and strongest ; to yourself the next. 
As my much-honour'd guest ; but I oppose 
The tyranny of friendship, which would stamp 
Dishonour on the worthy, and forbid 
My free affe^ions to dire6t their choice 
Where nature warrants, and my soul approves. [Exit* 

De Cour. [Atone,'] Why then tlierc's no perfection 
in the sex. 
Or I had found it here. Farewell to grief; 
So much for tears ! tho* twenty years they flow, 
They wear no channels in a widow's cheeks ; 
And still the ambush*d smile lurks underneath 
The watery surface, ready to start up 

E iij 
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At the next lover's summons ; now to greet 
A hero's passion, now to wed a page. 

EfUer Saint Va l o r i . 

5/. FaL My Lord De Courci, doth your memory 
serve 
To recollefl a certain pledge of love 
A jewel, which the lady of this house 
Gave to her husband by your hands i 

De Cour, A bracelet ; 
She took it from her arm when they did part - 
I well remember it. 

Sl Val. Was it like this ? 

Dc Cour. The very same j I gave it to Saint Valori 
When he embark'd for Palestine. 

St. T^aL You did : 

I had it then ; your memory is perfedl. 

DeCour. You had it then !-^What must I think of 
this > 

St. Val. Can you this little token keep in mind. 
And not remember him you gave it to ? 
De Cour. Explain yourself; you speak in mysteries. 
i^t.lal. Be temperate then ; let not your loud sur- 
prise 

Betray me to the house : I'm here unknown. 

D, Cour. Impossible! tho' the dead rose again, 
ret this can not be he. 

St. Val. My friend I ray friend I 
Come to my arms! let this embrace convince you. 

Dt Cour. Oh earth and heaven I he Uves. 
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St. Vol. He lives indeed 
To a new life of misery. Be still I 
Forbear to question me : another time 
Thou shalt hear all, but let this hour be sacred 
To friendship's pressing call.— My wife I my wife I 

De Cour. Oh, my prophetic fears ! 

St. Vol, Unhappy woman ! 
For why shou'd I accuse her \ twenty years 
A mournful widow, and at last to start 
So wide from all propriety ; and now. 
After so brave a struggle, now to sink 
Her honour, which still bore so proud a sail 
Thro' the rough tide of time : oh bitter thought 1 
Oh aggravating shame I 

De Cour, Alas, my friend, 
tiow shall I comfort you ? I see you point 
At young Montgomeri: in friendship's right 
I ask'd her private ear, and boldly urg'd 
The peril of her fame. 

5^. VaU And what reply ? 

Dc Cour, Patient at first she heard ; but when I 
touched 
The master- string, and set to view how base. 
The choice of such a minion, such a page, 
Then^but 'twere painful to describe the scene, 
Vain to conceal : she loves him to distra6lion. 
St. Vai, Can it be doubted? She has married 

him. 
De Cour, Indeed 1 
St. Vol, I have a trusty servant herci 
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Who saw her clasp him in her wanton arms, 
Twine, like pale ivy round the polish'd bark 
Of the smooth beech, whilst rapt'rous she exclaim'di 
* My hero I my Saint Valori! my husband 1*—- 
Oh, she is lost, beyond redemption lost I 

De Cour. Who now shall dream of constancy in 
woman i 
What's to be done ?— Your life dissolves the combat. 

St. VaL That shame IVc sav*d her from : Lord 
Hildebrand 
Is dying in this house. 

Dt Cour, Lord Hildebrand I 
How many strange events are here combin'd 
Of sorrow and surprise I so thick they crowds 
So swift they change, I know not where to tunt. 
Nor what to counsel. 

St, Vol. What can counsel give ? 
Can words revoke, can wisdom reconcile, 
Th* indissoluble web which fate has wove ? 
And shall I stay and harbour here with shame ? 
Walk, like a discontented moping ghost. 
To haunt and hover round their nuptial bed. 
When I can die, as 1 have liv'd, in arms ?— 
Off, holy counterfeit I begone, disguise! 

De C&ur, Stop, I conjure you : rush not on despair. 

St. Vol, Despair I — And have I worn the Cross so 
long 
But as the mask and mockery of religion \ 
No, *tis the armour of a Christian knight. 
And with this gauntlet I dcf)^ despair. 
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De Cour, Then by that sacred symbol, by our 
friendship 
And faithful brotherhood in God's holy service, 
I do beseech thee to persist in hope : 
For whilst one circumstance of doubt remains. 
One, tho* the slightest fragment is afloat. 
That fond credulity ere clung to, still. 
Still will I keep some happy chance in view 
To save thy lady's honour. 

St» f^al. Gallant friend. 
Thy counsel shall prevail, I will persist ; 
And as misfortune is the world's best school 
For true philosophy, I will extract 
The cordial patience from the bitter root 
Of this implanted pain. Come, brave De Courci ! 
Pleasure's gay scene, and hope's delusive dream. 
Are vanish'd, lost ; love's fairy palace sinks 
In the false fleeting sand on which 'twas built $ 
Whilst thy immortal constancy alone 
Stands in the waste, a solitary column, 
To tell life's mournful traveller where once 
Joy revell'd, and a stately fabric rose. ExetmU 
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ACTIV. SCENE L 



Enter Matilda and Lord Hildebrand. 

Matilda, 
Stop, stranger 1 wherefore have you left your 

chamber I 
Will you go forth with all your wounds about you I 
Return, nor rashly counteract our care. 
That labours to preserve you. 

Hild. Shall I make 
Your house a grave ? The wounds you see arc nothing. 
Their pain may be assuag*d by drugs and ointments; 
Nature abounds in simples, that can heal 
These tumours of the body. 

Mat, If the Cure 
Be, as you say, so easy, why oppose it ? 
Is pain your choice, that you resist our medicines^ 
And thus expose your rankling wounds undrest 
To the raw fest'ring air ? 

Mild, Ah, generous lady ! 
'Tis but a superficial flattering art 
To heal the skin, and make the surface whole. 
When an unsearchable and mortal sting 
Has pierc'd the nobler part. 

Mat, That sting is grief: 
You mourn a wife, perhaps, or some dear friend. 
In your late shipwreck lost : if it be so, 
1*11 not arraign your sorrow j yet remember. 
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Tho' short of their allotted time they fell, 

•Twas Heav'n that struck them short ; they were not 

murderMy 
As my Saint Valori, by vijc, treach'rous man. 

Hild, Oh, horror I horror I 

Mat. Have I touch'd the cause } 
Was there a friend ? a wife ? 

Hiid, Nor wife, nor friend : 
And yet 

Mat, What yet ? Your heart perhaps was iix*d 
Upon your freighted treasures, hoarded up 
By carking care, and a long life of thrift, 
Now without interest or redemption swallow'd 
By the devouring bankrupt waves for ever : 
What then } your cares have perish'd with your for- 
tune* 

Hild. The wreck of friends and fortune I bewail 
As things Heav'n gives and takes away at pleasure ; 
Conditional enjoyments, transient loanSy 
Bliss that accumulates a debt of pain : 
Swift their succession, sudden their reverse. 
To-day the setting sun descends in tears. 
To-morrow's dawn breaks forth, and all is joy : 
But guilt involves me in perpetual night ; 
No morning star, no glimmering ray of hope ; 
Eternal tossings on a bed of thorns. 
Conscience, that raven, knelling in my ear. 
And vulture furies pliKking at my heart I 

Mat. Then I conje6lur'd right, and *tis remorse 
Which tortures you ; I read it in your eyes. 
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Did that descending virtue come on earthy 

To set at large the captive or the free ? 

*Twas to redeem the captive : turn to him, 

Turn then, and seek your saving hope, repentance 9 

Go to your Carmelite, confess to him, 

Fly to your soul*s physician for a cure ; 

Whether with soft emollients he assuage. 

Or with corrosive penances consume 

The cank'rous gangrene that now gnaws your hearts 

Hild. I have confess'd to him, he knows my guilt ; 
But what can he, alas ! there lives but one 
Under Heav'n's canopy, who can absolve.— 
Hither th* immediate hand of Heav*n has led me, 
Hopeless of pardon, to expire before you, 
And cast your husband's murderer at your feet. 
Mat, Ah, scorpion I is it thou } I shake with hor- 
ror.—— 
Thee have I pitied ? thee have I preserved ?— 
, Monster, avaunt ! Go to the rocks for food. 
Call to the winds for pity I lay thee down 
Beneath some blighted yew, whose pois'nous leaf 

Kills as it falls ; there howl thyself to death I 

Hangs the roof o'er us yet ? I am astonish'd.— 
Art not asham'd, O earth, to bear him yet ? 
O sea, to cast him up again ? — Begone I 

Hild, I do not wait for pardon, but for death : 
Call to your servants; whelm me with their swords. 
Hcav'n throws me on your mercy ; you received 
And gave me shelter ; hospitably tendered 
Food and restoring med'cines; I refus'd them: 



V 
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My thirst is unallay'd, my wounds undrest. 

No particle of food has past my lips. 

For I disdain a fraud upon your pity ; 

And, where I cann*t have pardon, scorn support. 

The only mercy I implore is death. 

Mat, Mercy I and dare thy tongue pronounce the 
name ? ■ ■ 
Mercy 1 thou man of blood, thou hast destroyed it. 
It came from Heaven to save Saint Valori : 
You saw the cherub messenger alight 
From its descent; with outspread wings it sate. 
Covering his breast ; you drew your cursed steel, 
And thro* the pleading angel piercM liis heart. 
Then, then the moon, by whose pale light you struck^ 
Turn'd fiery red, and from her angry orb 
Darted contagious sickness on the earth \ 
The planets in their courses shriek'd for horror; 
Heav'n dropt maternal tears. — Oh ! art thou come ? 

Enter Montgomeri. 

Mont, Why dost thou tremble ? Why this ghastly 
terror ? 

Mat. Save me, support me ! In thy arms I fall : 
I mov'd not till thou cam'st, lest I had sunk 
Upon the floor, and catching at the hand 
That stabbed Saint Valori, his touch had kill'd me. 

Mont, That stabb*d Saint Valori I Is this the wretch J 
Is Hildebrand before me ? — Draw, thou traitor 1 
Stand to defence, or die 1 
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Hild. Behold my heart I 
Strike 1 I expert no mercy. 

Mat. Stop thine hand : 
Black tho' he be, as infamy can make him, 
He is defenceless, wounded, and expiring. 

Hild, Wilt thou not add, repentant ^—- 1 am van* 
quish*d. 
Body and soul laid prostrate by despair. 
I do confess my crime : what can I more } 
Castle, demesne, and treasure, all the spoils 
Of my accursed avarice,.! resign: 
Take my life too ; dismiss me from a world 
Where 1 have none to mourn me, no kind hand 
To close my eyes; of children, wife, and friends, 
(Save only this poor Carmelite) bereft ; 
Be merciful to him, he is not guilty. 
If I dare ask a little earth to cover me 
For Christian decency, I would — but that. 
That were too much — my tears will sink a grave. 

Mont* He's deeply penitent ; you'll not refuse 
What he petitions for: 'twere most unchristian 
To let him die without the church's rites. 

Mat. Forbear! 

Mont, He's dying — see, he faints — he falls* 

[Hildcbrand sinks on the ground* 
•Twill give him comfort in the hour of death ; 
And that I'd give ev'n to a murderer. 

Mat. You never knew your father, and in you 
pity is natural ; in me 'tis treason 
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To breathe the air which his pollution taints ; 
A crime to look upon his eyes and live. 

Mont, I feel, I feel your cause ; there let him fall : 
Die where lie lists, but give his corpse a grave.--* 
And see, the Carmelite approaches. 

Mat. Hahl 
The* Lord De Courci too I — Stand by the body | 
And if the wretch has breath to speak again. 
Call them to witness his confession. Mark I 
In Heav'n*s own presence, mark this awfiil scene. 
And write ic on thy heart 1 — Farewell ! Be constant I 

[£xiV Matilda, 

£ff/^r Saint Valori andDE Courci. 

Mont, Noble De Courci, and thou reverend father^ 
From whom the penitent in life's last hour 
Draws holy comfort, look upon that wretch. 
Visit his soul with peace at its departure. 
And take confession from his dying lips. 

St, Val, Withdraw, and stand apart then out of 
hearing. [^9^ ttntkdrawm 

Lor4 Hildebrand, if thou hast sense and motion, 
Reach forth thine hand 1 — So I If thou canst, look 

upl 
I am the Carmelite. 

Hild. Oh, save me, save mef 
I am a sinful man. 

St. VaL But not a murderer : 
He who speaks to you is Saint Valori. 

Fij 
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Hild. God of my hope 1 is it some blessed spirit. 
Or living man that speaks \ 

St, Vol, A living man. 
Saint Vaiorii himself; no spirit."«-Mark I 
I grasp your hand in token of forgiveness : 
Dost thou perceive it ? 

Hild. At my heart I feel it. — 
Can you forgive me f May I die in peace \ 

St. Vat. Lo I thus with friendly hand I close thine 
eyes : 
Sleep, sleep 1 and be at rest from thy afRi^ions ; 
Wou'd mine were laid beside thee in the grave ! 

Hild. Oh, balmy comfort 1 oh, how sweet to die! — 
Farewell for ever : do not quit my hand ; 
Xct it not go, till I am dead. — Fsirew^ll I [Dies. 

St, Vol. He's dead ;—«his soul forsook him with that 
sigh. 
Now, sirs, return — ^'tis past ; I have beheld 
Religion's triumph, a repentant death. 

Re-enter De Courci and Montgomeri. 

Call to your servants, and remove the body. 
Mont. There is a charitable house hard by, 
Where on the ocean's edge a few poor monks, 
A slender brotherhood of Mercy, dwell ; 
For human misery is a small asylum ; 
There often from the foundering bark cscap'd. 
The houseless wretch finds shelter, and his wounds^ 
With balsams by the fathers cuird, are dress'd ; 
There we'll entomb the body. 
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5^ Vol. Be it so ! 

Mont, You now alone survive the morning's wreck: 
You by peculiar providence are 8av*d 
From a devoted vessel, which the sins 
Of its dire owner sunk ; still 1 must wonder 
How God*s own servant with a daemon leagued. 
And piety with murder cou*d embark. 

St. Vol. You think he was a murderer ; have a care 
How you incline too rashly to such tales. 
Let not your vassals triumph and rejoice 
Too much o' th' sudden ; let your castle keep 
Some remnant of its old propriety : 
And you, the champion, hang not up your lance 
In token of a bloodless vi6lory. 
But keep it sharpened for a fresh encounter; 
And stick your valour to the test, young knight. 
Lest haply some new questioner should come, 
And dash your feast with horror. 

lAont. Reverend stranger. 
It will become your order to desist 
From threats, which cover son« mysterious meaning. 
And speak without disguise. You boast yourself 
Noble Saint Valori*s friendy yet plead the cause 
Of Hildebrand, defend him from the crime 
Of murder, a«d with gloomy menace bid me 
Exped some new appellant. — Lo ! I'm ready. 
St, VaL Away, vam boy, away I 
Mont, Vain let mc be, 
Not ot myself, but of the cause I stand fort 
The lady of Saint Valori accounts me 

Fiij 
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Worthy to be her champion, by that title 

I do impeach the memory of Lord Hildebrand ; 

And in the presence of this lord, whose person 

Stands for the kiiig, arraign him as a murderer : 

If any loves his memory so well > 

As to adopt his cause, let him stand forth, 

I pledge myself to answer. 

^t. VaL Lord De Courci, 
Shall I reveal myself i I'm strongly tempted. [ Aside^ 

De Cour. I do protest against it ; and conjure you. 
Whilst he is thus in train, leave it to me 
To draw confession up. 

St, Vol, 1 am content. 

De Cour. Montgomeri, in virtue of my charge 
I've noted your defiance : should there come 
A knight of known degree to challenge it. 
Say, by what stile and title wilt thou answer } 

Mont. Ask that of her in whose defence I stand. 

De Cour. We know thee for her champion ; but 
declare, 
^ast thou no nearer name, no closer tie ? 

5/. Val. Answer to that.— «'Tis palpable, 'tis gross ; 
Your, silence is confession. 

Mont. Ah, good father, 
Have you so us*d confession as an engine 
To twist and torture silence to your purpose. 
And stain the truth with colouring not its own ? 

St. Val, The man who flies to silence for evasion. 
When plainly question'd, aims at a deception 
Which candour's self will construe to condemn him. 
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Mont* Thyself a stranger, dark, inscrutable, 
With Hildebrand associate, thou to question me I — 
First answer for thyself. 

St. Vol. For myself then 

De Cour. Stop, recollect your thoughts ! 

St: Val. Thanks, noble lord ! — 
For myself, then, I own I am your debtor 
For no less gift than life ; and tho* that life 
Makes what you gave a gift of misery. 
Yet is the gift uncancelled. 

Mont, Set it down 
For nothing but the mutual debt of nature. 
Common from man to man. — To-morrow's sun, 
With favouring winds to aid us, shall transport 
This -castle's noble mistress and myself 
Across the streight that severs this fair isle 
From its maternal shore; there to renew 
At Henry's feet, against this bloody man 
Newly deceas'd, our criminal appeal. 
Arraigning him for murder. 

St. Vol. Hah \ beware I 

Mont. Who shall oppose it \ 

St, Val. I ; this noble witness ! 
Truth, and the living evidence of sight. 

Mont. To you, my Lord De Courci, not to him. 
Who is a son of peace,' to you, a knight 
SeaPd with the Cross, and militant for truth, 
Thus I appeal, — What say you to our charge ? 

De Cour. False, false ; I pledge my life upon the 
proof. 
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Mont, Hah I by my father's soul, if thou shalt dare 
To whisper that to-morrow*— 
DeCour. If I dare 
/ To whisper it I — My herald shall proclaim it 5 
I'll cry it in the lists. — There is my gauntlet. 

' {Tkrows it dwott, 
St. Pal. Hold, I forbid it-— 

[Takes up Dc Courci*5 gauntlet » 
Brother of the Cross, 
Upon your knightly honour I conjure you 
Put up your gauntlet : I revoke the combat. — 
Hear me, young sir, you tread upon your grave ; 
Fate waves the sword of vengeance o'er your head ; 
I've pass*d it by, and paid you life for life. 
Lo ! I provoke you to a gentler combat ; 
Behold my peaceful gauntlet I— Take this jewel, 

[^Gives the bracekU 
And an hour hence, when I am on my way. 
Shew it to her (what shall I call your lady?) 
To her that own'd it once. 

Mont. I will obey you. 
What more have you in mind? 

St. Val. Tell her the monk. 
Thro' all his pilgrimage from Holy Land 
Preserv'd it sacred ; journeying night and day, 
By sea, by land, in shipwreck, in tlie waves, 
Still guarded it with reverence more devout 
Than holy relicks of departed martyrs. 
Now 'tis no longer worth : 'tis hers, 'tis yours, 
'Xis the next favourite's prize, a transient bauble^ 
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The fleeting emblem of a woman's love,— 
No more: farewell I — Come, gallant lord, to horse I 

[Exit zvith De Courci. 
Mont, To horse I why so a- warrior would have 
caird ; 
With such a step a warrior would have trod : 
A monk I — Mysterious manl I'll not believe it. 
This jewel may unfold the labyrinth — 
What then ? shall I commit the clue 
To sorrow's trembling hand, or firmly hold it 
Till more shall be discovered ?— Time direct me ! 

[£xtV* 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

A Chapel zoitk an Altar decorated tuith the funeral Tro^ 
pkies £/* Saint Valori. Matilda is discovered 
kneeling at the Altar, Montgomeri enters^ and^ 
after a Pause, speahs* 

Montgomeri, 
Still at the altar I Ever on her knees- 
Nothing but peace ! peace to her husband's soul ! 
Perpetual requiems. — If, as we believe, 
Th' uncircumscribed spirit of a man 
Walks after death, till it can find a grave. 
Or holy church, with soul-compelling hymns. 
Shall chant it to repose, I am amaz'd 
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My father's ghost, whilst unappeas*d by prayer, 
Ne'er took it's shadowy journey to this spot. 
Why, when De Courci and the monk outfac'd mc. 
Did he not then arise with all his wounds, 
And scare them to confession ? I am lost, 
Bewilder'd, and pcrplex'd ! But sec ! she moves— 
[Matilda arises j and comes down from the altar to 
Montgomeri. 

Mat, My son I my joy! my blessing! 

Mont, Whence is this ? 
What sudden transformation > By my hopes, 
There is a joyful emanation round thee, 
That strikes a gleam of rapture to my heart.— 
What angel of good tidings hath been with thee ? 
Who hath exorcis'd thy despair, and breath'd 
This beam of placid pleasure in thine eyes ? 

Mat, Thy father hath been with me. 

Mont, Heav'ns 1 my father I 
. Mat. I've seen him in my vision 5 commun'd with 

him 
Before the altar : soft his accents fell. 
Like voices of departed friends heard in our dreams^ 
Or music in the air, when the night-spirits 
Warble their magic minstrelsy. 

Mont, Indeed 1 
Wou*d I had seen him too ! 

Mat, Wou'd to Heav'n thou hadst ! 

Mont, What was his form ? 

Mat* Majestically sweet 
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He smil'd upon me ; strait thro' all my veins] 

Methought I felt a thrilling virtue run. 

Healing, where'er itcours'd, both heart and brain. 

Mont, Saw you no wounds about him ? 

Mat. None, no wounds ; 
Nor was he in his youth, as when he died, 
But grey with years, and much transform'd by time : 
At first I knew him not, and as he spoke 
So changM methought he was, with pain I traced 
The faded record. 

Mont, Spoke he of murder X 

Mat, Oh 1 not a word ; but as it ne*er had been. 
And he were living now, so look'd and spoke. 

Mont. 'Tis strange ! — One question more — Say, did 
this form 
Ne'er visit you before ? 

Mat, Never, till now. 

Mont, Nor this, nor any other shape ? 

Mat, Oh ! never, never. 

Mont. Then, then I own my confidence is shaken ; 
And fit it is no longer to conceal 
What I have newly heard so boldly vouch'd, 
That my faith reels. 

Mat, Speak, I conjure thee, speak ! 

Mont, 1 came this instant from the Carmelite 
And Lord De Courci : on the floor was stretch'd 
The breathless corpse of Hildebrand; the monk 
In his last moments had been private with him : 
I urg*d the murder, to his own confession 
Appealing in my accusation's proof; 
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When, strange to tell I his confessor the monk 
Boldly denied that he had kill*d Saint Valori. 
Rous'd at this daring insult, and indignant, 
I turn'd upon De Courci, and demanded 
If he wou'd vouch the falsehood : he, more hot 
And IK) less confident than t' other, hurl'd 
Defiance in my teeth, and to the ground 
Threw down his gauntlet, pledging to the truth 
Of what the monk afiirm'd. 

Mat* I am amazM ; 
There is a trembling expe6hition in me, 
That by some secret impulse draws me on 
To the great revelation of my fate : 
Therefore, proceed ! 

Mont. Before I could reply, 
The Carmelite had seiz'd De Courci*s pledge. 
And with a tone and gesture more beseeming 
A haughty warrior than a son of peace. 
Sternly forbade the challenge to proceed : 
Then with a mournful aflion turning low'rds me. 
And sighing, drew from forth his bosom this, 
This pearly chain. [Produces the bracelet. 

Mat. Ah I — Do my eyes betray me ? — 
Help, help ! uphold me, whilst 1 look upon it. — 
The same ; the same ! 1 gave it to my husband ; 
My last, fond, parting pledge : guide, guide my 

hands, 
My trembling hands to touch it. — Sacred relic! 
Enthusiastic as the pilgrim's kiss, 
Thus to my lips I press thee. Hail, thrice hail f— 
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To thee, O altar, with these banners deck^d^ 
Hallow*d with daily incense, and besieged 
With never-ceasing requiems for his soul^ 
I dedicate this trophy of my love I-*- 
Lead me, my son 1 

Mont, Oh I dost thou love thy son } * 

Mat, Loire thee I O Heaven 1 

[Fails an kis neck wupingt 

Mont, By that then I conjure thee. 
Come to thy couch 1 Now, as thy cheek turns pale^ 
Convulsion shakes thy lip, and the full stream 
Bursts from thine eyes, return not to the altar : 
Let me conduft thee forth. 

Mat, Where, where's the monk ? 
Shall I not see him ? 

Mont, Yes, thou sufFeriiig saint t 
Be patient for a while, and thou shalt see him« 

Mat, Come then, dispose of me as to thy love 
And piety seems^best : I will obey. 
Let me have this— Thou wilt not take this from me* 

\_Holding the bracelets 

Mont, Not for the worth of all this world* 

Mat, I thank thee. [Exeunt* 

Enter Saint Valori, De Courci, and Gyfford- 

St, Vol, Suffer this last one weakness.^Hah 1 she's 
gone; 
The chapel is deserted : I had hop*d 
Once more to have look'd upon her ere we part«d# 
De Cour, 'Tis better as it is* 

G 
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And yet *tw«re stem philoippiiya mUhink^p 
That could refuse the tight one sihoxt indulifence^ 
'Ere the heart breaks wHh j&onrowt 

JDf Ccar. I am pain*d 
To see this tender sorrow sweji so fa&t, 

St. VaL Oh 1 call to Humi how I jb^ve J^v^d this 
womaol 
GyfFord, thou ko^w*st it: say, Uiou faithCUl servant. 
What was my passion ; how di4 abssence leiod k ? 
But how caast thov compute my ^uoi of sorrows ? 
Years, upon yieiirs hav^ roir4 since thQu w^t with me; 
Time hath been vvearied with my 4j^iio<Mis» my tears 
Have damp'd his wingSj till he scajxe ci;ept along ^ 
The unpitying sun ne'er wink'd upon my toils; 
AH day I dragg*d my slavery's chain, *ll night 
Howl'd to its cUnkijig on my bed of straw ; 
And yet these pains were recreation now^ 
To those 1 feel, whilst I resign Ma^ijda, 

Gyf, Stay then, my noble master^ here ahiide* 
And to this awful place convoke your lady. 

5/. VaL This awful pUcc I she'll visit it no more ; 
X)r, if she does, 'twill be to strip these trappings ; 
These mockeries shall come down, they've had their 

day. 
They've serv'd the u«e^ of hypocrisy. 
And festive garlands now shall fill thdr|)lace 
Around this nuptial altar* 

J)€ Cour, No, my friend, 
I am a witness to her unfeignM ^orroirs; 
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And were I left to judge of them unbiass'd 
By what I saw besides^ I should beliere 
She were the very mirror of her sex 
For matchless constancy. 

S<. Vol, You rend my heart, 

Gyf. Thrice on her knees this morning hath she 
wash'd 
This altar's feet With tcirs, artd with her prayers 
Sent up a mingled cry of sighs and groans. 

Su T^aL Why then, old man, didst thou distradi 
my soul 
With gossip tales to slander her fair fame. 
And murder my repose ? If thou art conscious 
Of having wrong'd her, get thee hence, begone I 
Fall at her feet for pardon, howl for pity. 
And hide thyself where light may never find thee. 

Gyf, With grief, but not with shame, I will retire 
From thee and light.— >T have not wrong'd the truth. 

5r. Vol. Stay, Gyfford, stay, thou loyal, good old 
man I 
Pity thy master, and forgive my phrcnEy. 
Lo 1 I am calm again : the pledge I've given 
To young Montgomeri shall be the test : 
Yes, with that' chain I'll draw her to the proof; 
Link*d and entwin'd about her heart Til hold it. 
And tent her nature to its inmost feelings.—— 
See, the young favourite comes I 

Enitr MoNTOOMt&I* 

Mont. Oh ! timely found, 

Gij 
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Well are you thus encounter'd, holy sir I 
The lady of Saint Valori demands you ; 
And lo I where she advances. 



Enter Matilda* 

Mat. Hah! 'tis well. 
In presence of this altar we are met : 
And may the sacred genius of the place 
prosper our interview ! 
St. VaL Ament amen I 

Mat. Good friends> withdraw 1 let none approach 
the chapel 
Whiht we are private.-p— Now be firm, my heart I 

[TTiey go out — she pauses sometime^ and then ad-^ 
dresses herself to Saint Valori.] 
Father, I thank you! — I've receiv'd your pledge. 
The small, but prizeless relic you have brought me* 
The bracelet, given by Lord De Courci's hands 
In times long past (fie, fie upon these tears. 
They will have way!) to a departed friend. 
Perhaps he priz'd this trifle— rbut alas 1 
*Tis fated, like the arm from which 'twas taken, 
Never to clasp him more. 
St. Val. Alas ! I fear it. 
Mat. I hope De Courci gave it to my lord. 
St, Vol. He did : I saw him give it. 
Mat' Hah I you saw him ! 

^^ Val. When he embark 'd for Palestine ; I've 
?old you 
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We nt^^r march'd apart. I wore the Crosa 
In those fame* seeking days. 

Mat.. I do remember.-** 
And thU po«f fuvour, did my hero waar it t 

5/. Vol. Devoutiy, at hi* heart* 

MaU Then> then indeed 
Thou ha«t be$tow»d a treasure* —Welcome, welcome I 
[As sh^ it ffressing it t9 Jur htart^ St, Valori, oh- 
serving her agitation^ rums to her assistance* 
. Sty. Vol* He wore it like an amulet ; with this 
Before his hearty first thro* tiie yawning breach 
Thy sacred walls. Jerusalem, he storm'd \ 
Tore down the moony standard^ where it hung 
In impious triumph ; thrice their Pagan sworda 
Shiver*d his mailed crest, as many times 
That sacred amulet was dy'd in blood 
Nearest his htort. 

Mat. Stop there ! I charge thee^ 9top I 
Tell me no more : oh, follow him no further, 
For see, th' accursed Pyrenasans rise. 
Streaming with blood ; there hellish murder howls ^ 
There madness rages, and with haggard eyes 
Glares in the craggy pass 1«— She'll spring upon me 
if I advance* Oh, shield me from the sight I 

St. VaL Be calm, collect thyself: it was not there. 
It was hcrt there Saint Valori met his death. 
*Twas not die sword of Hildebrand that slew him ; 
Tho' piercM with wounds, that ambush he survived* 

Mat. What do I hear \ Oh, look upon this altar! 
Think where you stand, and do not wrong the truth. 

Giij 
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St, V<d, He, who is truth itself, be witness for me ! 
Deep was the stroke that dire assassin gave. 
Yet short of life it stopt ; unhorsM and falPn, 
Weltering in blood, your wounded husband lay, 
•Till haply found by charitable strangers 
Journeying to Venice, he was heal'd, restor'd ; 
And, thence embarking, by a barbarous rover 
Was captur'd.— Start not 5 but repress your terrors. 

Mat, Admire not that I tremble ; marvel rather 
That I hear this and live* — Saint Valori capturM 1 
The bravest captain of the Cross enslav'd 
By barbarous Pagans 1 

5^ VaL Tedious years he suffer'd 
Of hard captivity - m 

Mat, Oh, where, ye heavens 1 
Where was your justice then ? — And died he there \ 

St. VaL 'Twas not his lot to find a distant grave. 

Mat' Where, where ?-^0h, speiak I release me from 
the rack!" ■■» 
Where did my hero fall ? 

St. VaL Where did he fall l-^— 
I^or Pagan swords, nor slavery's galling chain, 
Nor murderers* daggers, Afric's burning clime. 
Toils, storms, nor shipwreck, kill'd him— here he 

felll 
Qrief burst his heart-pr-here in this spot he fell ! 

\HtfalU to the ground. 

Mat, Ah, horror, horror l-P—^Help, for mercy, 
help I 
My 90 Oi niy spnl your father lies before you. 
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MoNTGOMBRi rufis iuy JoUowed by De Courci and 

GyrFORD. 

MmU My father I Heav'n and earth! Oh, save 
him ; save him ! 
Where shall I turn ? See, see ! she faintSi she falls I 

[Supports her in his arms, 
De Cour, He is her son. Awake, look up, my friend 1 
-Live, live I De Courci bids Saint Valori live. 
Your rival is your son. 

[Saint Valori raising himself on his hnee, urn heaths 
his dagger."] 
St» Val. Off! give me way: 
I'll kill him in her arms. 

De Cour, He is your son 

Hear me, thou frantic father I I, De Courci, 
-I speak to you.— Would you destroy your son ? 
St, yaL Bind up his wounds. Oh, if I've slain 
my son. 
Perdition will not own me I 

Mont, He revives. 
"Nature awakens reason. — Hush I be still. 
She stirs. — Withhold him from her arms awhile ; 
Let all be silence, whilst disposing Heaven, 
That showers this joy, shall fit them to receive it. 
M(U, How could you say my husband is alive ? 
Which of you keeps him from me ? — Oh I 'tis cruel I 
St, VaL Uncase me of my weeds ; tear off my cowl ! 
Now, now she'll know me; now I am Saint Valori. 

[Throws off his habitj and appears in armour ^ 
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Mat. Stand ofF! Oh, blessed light of Heav*n, shine 
forth! 
Visit my aching eyes, fe ^blaV* beams, 
And l«t mk set my huro !»«.Hah ! the Cr6«s — «s. 
He gleams — he glimmers ;—»-Hk« a mist he rises. 
He ii^et \ he Hv^es! I tknip him in my arins« 
-My Ust Saint Vaibiri ! hiy long-lost husband ! 

{Ruia into its arms. 

St, Vd. Oh, rty heart's Jby 1 do I again embrace 
thee? 
^Dul of all honMir, constancy^ and truth I 

Mat* This transport is too quick, it Vneks my brain j 
The sky nms round ; the earl^ is iall in jbott^ i 
Nay, now it whirls too fast. 

5^ Vat* Ye saints in bliss I 
Heroic nlatroAft ! Ye ailgclic virtuea^ 
Prot^ your &ir retemblanee l<^Ha]il fshe w^eps4-»« 
Kind tears^ I thank youl Nature's soft relief. 
Waters, that from the soul's full foiiUit run o'er. 
To joy or grief welcome alike yc flow. 
Assist our patience, and assuage our painw 

lAaX, Alas 1 alas I that I «hott*d know thee fiot.— * 
What ravages have time Ind sorrow nftade 
In Heav'n's mosit perfi^ work^ the foireat teix^4e 
Nature e'er rear'<l in majtety and gtacel 

^. Vtd. What dilre calamity have we -esttip'ti 1 
Now 'tis dispersed, the miirts t>f doubt are fed ; 
Truth, like the stm, breaks forth, and all is.j«y.-<- 
My son 1 my son t Ok^ throw my arMs about hifsi^ 
. And kt me ditig for «Vei: to hit aeck 1 
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Mont. Oh sympathetic energy of nature ! 
This morn a nameless orphan, now the son 
Of living parents : he for virtue fam'd. 
For dignity of soul» and matchless courage; 
She for affedlion, constancy renown'd, 
Inspired with truth, with every grace adorn'd^ 
A woman's fondness, and an angers face. 

Mat. Heaven hear my praises 1 echo them, O earth I 
Cherubs, that come with healing on your wings, 
Waft my thanksgiving back!— Bright beam of 

mercy I 
Visit the inmost chambers of my heart ; 
And where grief rear'd a husband's monument 
Fix now his living image : there, as time 
Shook not the faithful witness from my soul, 
When grief assail'd it, so in joy support me. 
And guard my constancy in both extremes. 

[Exeunt omnes* 
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^pdktn by Mrs. Sri>Dt>Krs« 

•LtADlES^ we now have shewn a faithful wife^ 

And trust our scene prevails in real life ; 

We hope that nuptial truths your reigning passion^ 

If not — why let the stage begin the fashion : 

*lts ours to paint you innocent and true, 

76 be what we describe depends on you, > 

Two tragic masters grac'd th^ Athenian stage^ 

One shetch*d with candour^ f other dashed with rage 

Old Sophocles* s dames were heavenly creatures. 

His rival drew them all in fury features ; 

Both err*dy perhaps. — The milder urg'd this plea, 

** I paint my women as they ought to be:** 

The angry bard, relentless to the Fair, 

Sternly replied, " I paint mine as they are,** 

Our Author {pardon if he brings his n^me 
Too near to those of an immortal fame) 
At humble distance tahts the milder plan. 
Less proud to be a poet than a man : 
Scorns first to forge and then enforce a crime. 
Or polish libels into truth by rhyme. 
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If you havtjaultt, atail hebidivusay. 

Ok ! tkat hit viiih ciai'd charm them all aniaj I 

J'dt if no cure but tauslici can iejhtind, 

lie wilt not make a tore to heal a, aotatdi 

if you have faults, ihty'rt faults he xiioritSfcmtr, 

To your oaia six he begs to bindyau over. 

So many ladits now there are aiho write. 

You'll hear of all your trips iona aiinttr's night : 

Since Pegatus has learn'd ihejadish trick 

To bear a lidt-iaddle, you'UJiadkm hick. 

But let no letyrist touch my lips with gall. 
Lips, from which none but grateful words shall fall. 
Can I forget t—But I mast here be dumb. 
So vast my debt, I cannot count the sum ; 
Words would but fail me, and I claim no art, 
I boost no eloquence — but of the heart. 



